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PREFACE 


The piecemeal publication of the work which from the 

outline would appear to be a concrete whole owes an apology. 

It was completed a few years from now. But the printing 

is delayed due to unavoidable circumstances. Of late these 

difficulties have considerably increased. The first volume 

is therefore hurried through in great stress. I wont put 

forth my own preoccupations as a plea. The indulgence 

of readers is craved for slight printing and other mistakes 

which if pointed out, will be thankfully received. 

* 

My thanks are due to those journals who have given 
kindly berth to much of the contents of this volume, to the 
C. U. Press which printed the bulk of this book and is print- 
ing the second volume, to the Eka Press which printed the 
introductory parts, to my numerous friends and professors 
from whom I got encouragement and helpful suggestions, 
particularly to Profs. H. C. Raychaudhuri, m.a., Ph.D. and 
B. M. Barua, m.a., D.Litt. to whom I am deeply indebted for 
this humble research enterprise. 


Calcutta 
March, 1942. 


Atindra Nath Bose 
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Introduction 


Though sufficient work has been done in the field of 
Indology to dispel the antiquated notion that ancient Indians 
wandered only in spiritual quests and knew no economic 
enterprise worth the name, the rebuilding of a consistent and 
comprehensive economic history of India still awaits complc- 
tion. A cursory chapter by Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
India, Mrs. Rhys Davids’ erudite collections on “Early 
Economic Conditions in Northern India” in J. R. A. S. 1901, 
Richard Fick’s celebrated “Die sociale Gliederung im Nor- 
dostliche'n Indien zu Buddhas Zeit” written from a social 
rather than purely economic standpoint, were till lately the 
sole conspicuous works in the field ; and even these were 
•written exclusively on Buddhist sources. ' The authors more- 
over antedated their materials, as has been revealed by 
modern research. The plausible effortof N.C. Banerji stops with 
the first volume of the “Economic Life and Progress in Ancient 
India” ending before the period of the Maurya Empire. 
This volume, which is a masterly collection of valuable data, 
together with J. N. Samaddar’s small series of Ashutosh 
Lectures on Economic Condition of Ancient India just offer 
the starting point for a more systematic and comprehensive 
attempt. The chief drawback of the latter is that it makes 
no endeavour to collate the evidences gathered from different 
source materials and is at best a good analysis of them. 
There are excellent monographs like Ghoshal’s Hindu Re- 
venue System (his Agrarian System in Ancient India is only 
a summary of his Revenue System with a short lecture added 
on the legal ownership of land) and Mukerji’s Indian shipp- 
ing. But such treatises again are limited in their scope and 
the forme: does not fully exploit the Pali literature ; nor 
has any appreciable work as yet been done to bring the pro- 
digious labours of Maine ami Baden Powell into line with 
modern discoveries on the agrarian sj^stem. 

The purpose of this thesis is to attempt, not too succinctly 
or piecemeal, an economic survey of Northern India between 
the days of Buddha and Kaniska’s successors, i e., cir. 600 B.C. 
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— 200 A.D, Between the supremacy of Magadha under Bim- 
bisara and decline of the Kusana Empire after Vasudeva I, 
the politicial history of Northern India has been reconstruct- 
ed into a workable frame- work intervening two big gaps 
still unconquered by labours of research. The economic 
development of this age, summarily but not too plausibly 
called the Buddhist age is full of interest and organised effort 
and may be taken up with some confidence. The Jatakas 
and the Pali canon after the period of their development has 
been ascertained though between widely stretched limits, 
require to be studied with reference to the copious contem- 
porary literature that has come down in the shape of the 
epics, legal codes, commentaries, inscriptions, notes of foreign- 
ers, etc. This is a desideratum in the field of economic 
history of ancient India. 


Buddhist Literature 

The Buddhist works, the canon with the voluminous 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa and Dhanimapala and the 
mass of the Jataka stories are not only the widest source, 
they give the truest picture from life. The law-books, even 
the didactic portions of the Epics, take up law and morals 
for the guidance of public and private life only from the 
standpoint of theorising Brahmanism, irrespective of facts, 
to establish the ‘divine’ rule. This is illustrated in the 
priestly theory of caste which never existed in contemporary 
society in the form of four varna s 1 and strictly demarcated 
mixed and sub-castes on functional basis with precise rules 
on marriage, interdining, ceremonial pollution and social 
sanction as represented in the Brahinanieal and theoretical 
portions of Buddhist books' 2 . If the Brahmanical theory 
in its turn reacted powerfully on actual conditions (helped 
by localisation of crafts and professions), the results are to be 
sought in an age much later than ours. Where the Buddhist 


1 Such opinion was lioLl by Kern, Oldenburg and others, 

2 Sco Seuart — Los Castes Dans L’ inde, pp. 139-40 ; “La doctrine officials 
n’odraet qua quatre castes ; la realite fait eclater ce cadre trop 6t-roit : elle en montre 
un nombra infini — Mais la theorie par plus d’un indice, par les contradiction? meme 
on olio s’engage, constate et avoue que de vieille date, les ca3tes et6 bien autrement 
nombreuses que’lle ne parait d’abord le suposer. J’ai dit combien ii est douteux qu’une 
caste de Ksatriyas et de Vaicyas ait jamais reellement existe. On sent de reste combien 
Ues categories si vastes sont peu compatibles avec les regies meme avac cet exelusivisme 
jaloux, cett-e organisation corporative et autonome qui caracWrisent la caste vivante. 
P. 138. See also Fick — Die- Soeiale Gliederung, pp. 3-6. 
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writers do not go for theorising they observe an 
objective attitude on material life and the casual nature of 
their references, unconnected with the morals, or the parables 
drawn up to emphasise a sermon, testify to the genuineness 
of the data on popular life which we find therein. The 
Jatakas are peoples’ literature and (garbled as they are with 
legends and partially vitiated with the Bodhisatta factor) 
for the reconstruction of the peoples’ history their worth is 
far weightier than that of the Smrtis with their pedantic 
p olemic s or of the Epics with their sophisticated poetry. 

The view upheld by Biihler, Rhys Dav ds and Fick and 
followed even by recent scholars 1 that the Buddhist texts 
and the Jatakas represent society only prior to the fourth 
century B.C. has undergone considerable revision. Reference 
in the Jatakas to Jambudipa, Suvannabhumi, Andhapura 
and Tambapanni, display a far larger geographical horizon 
and nomenclature than any pre-Maurya literature. The 
Jatakas know the various forms of slavery enumerated in the 
the Arthasastra and the legal literature which the Vinaya 
Pi taka, believed to be among the older portions of the Pali 
conon, does not 2 . The Jatakas reflect the syncretising 
process between Brahmanic and Buddhist cults except in the 
matter of animal sacrifice. Buddha’s homily of equality of 
castes in the Assalayana Sutta is in pronounced contrast with 
later texts where the isolation of the despised Candalas and 
Pukkusas even smack of Manu. 

The Tipitaka or Pali canon is said to be a compilation 
of Buddha’s sayings as preserved by oral tradition and 
according to tradition was brought to Ceylon by Mahinda 
and first committed to writing under the Ceylonese king 
Vattagamani in the first century B. C. Between the third 
and the first centuries B. C. the canon underwent great 
transformations. This accounts for numerous contradic- 
tions, repititions and juxtapositions of early and late tradi- 
tions within the canon. 

1 See R. C. Majumdar : Corporate life in Ancient India, Introduction. Ghoshal : 
Agrarian System in Ancient India, P. 89. 

- The Jatakas are familiar with slaves (1) reduced by punishment (I. 110), 

(2) purchased (III. 343), (3) ‘bom in the house' (I. 452), (4) captured in raids (IV. 220), 
(5) by gift (VI. 546f), (6) voluntary enslavement (VI. 87), (7) by fear (VI. 285). For 
later, classification of slaves, cf. Arthasastra, III. 13, and Manu, XVIII. 415. Tho 
Vinaya distinguishes slaves only as follows : (1) born slaves, (2) purchased with money, 

(3) captured in raids : antojato dhanakkito karamaranito (Bikkhunivibhanga, Samglia- 
disesa, 1. 2, 1.). Ignorance of the ‘daodadaaa’ is particularly significant. 
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Below is given an analysis of the Tipitaka w'th reference 
to the birth period of its component parts as established by 
the latest research 1 . 

A. Vinayapitaka : rules of the Order or monastic dis- 
cipline. 

I. Suttavibhanga — (1) Mahavibhanga (2) Bikkhuni- 
vibhanga. 

II. Khandakas — (1) Mahavagga (2) Cullavagga. 

III. Parivara or Parivarapatha — a much later produc- 
tion. 

B. Suttapitaka : Dhamma or the Religion. 

I. Dighanikaya — 3 Books represent successively later 
strata of tradition. 

II. Majjhimanikaya — contains similar interpolations, 
e.g., suttas Dn. 14- Mn. 123 attribute to Buddha and Mogga- 
Uana all the miracles which Buddha himself instructed monks 
not to practice and which are seen in later non-canonical 
works like Nidanakatha, Lalitavistara, etc. Mn. 93 mentions 
Yona-Kambojas of Graeco-Bactrian empire i.e., of the third 
century B. C. 

III. Samyuttanikaya — Some suttas exhibit an epic and 
dramatic tinge hardly creditable to early Buddhist monks 
(e.g., Y. 3). The prose enwrapping the sayings on Karman 
(III. 2, 10, 31) reads much like a commentatorial addition. 

IV. Anguttaranikaya — Compiled at a time when the 
deification of Buddha was complete ; compare the manner 
in which preaching monks answer to Indra (IV. 163f) 
with As'oka’s Bhabru Edict — “all that Buddha said is well 
said” and later Sanskrit work like Divyavadana — “the 
Buddhas will never utter what is false”. 

V. Khuddakanikaya — the collection was probably 
concluded at a late period and not a few texts included even 
afterwards. Its works originated at different times. 

(1) Khuddakapatha or short recital (2) Dhammapada or re- 
ligious sentences (3) Udana or pithy sayings — narrative 
portion is often silly compared to the verse and seems added 
by compiler. In the Patalisutta it is prophesied that Pata- 
liputta will be a great metropolis and will be partly destroyed 

1 Winternitz ; History of Indian Literature, Vol. II. B.C. Law : History 
of Pali Literature, Ch. I. 
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by fire, flood and war. History testifies to the accuracy of 
Hie prophecy which seems to have been made after the inci- 
dents (4) Itivuttaka or ‘thus spake Buddha’ sayings — 
contain earlier and later matters in both prose and verse 

(5) Suttanipata or section of discourses — the three ballads 
dealing with scenes from Buddha’s youth prepare the chief 
features of the later Buddhist legend like the epic counter- 
part of the Akhyanas, by the insertion of narrative stanzas 
between conversational stanzas. Sometimes a Yakkha or 
a God come3 irrelevantly to introduce a dialogue ( I. 6, 
10 ; II. 4, 5, ; III. 10) no doubt made by the Sangitikarakas 

(6) Vimanavatthu or stories of divine places and (7) Peta- 
vatthu or stories of the dead — belong to the latest stratum 
of literature incorporated in the canon. They explain the sub- 
lime doctrine of Karman of Brahmanical and Buddhist 
texts with crude examples. Even later commentators some- 
times admitted their spuriouness e.g., -King Pingalaka 
(Petav. IY. 3) ruled according to Dhammapala’s commen- 
tary 200 years after Buddha (8) Theragatha or songs of 
Elders and (9) Therigatha or songs of lady Elders— the old 
and new are mixed up, e. g., a monk who wandered in heavens 
for 8,000 million years by offering a single flower, forestalls 
the Buddhist cult of Mahayana texts (Therag. 96); a seven 
year old saint performs miracles (429ff) ; a monk multi- 
plies himself a thousand times and flies through the air 
(563ff) ; 10,000 Gods of Brahma’s heaven receive Sariputta 
and do him honour (1082ff) ; the two poems describing the 
decay of religion (920-48, 949-80) are held to be post-As'okan. 
So also Therig. 400-47, 448-51 particularly the last two 
songs (10) Jataka i or Bodhisatta stories— in their pre- 
sent form, represent no single culture period. To gain con- 
verts, Buddhist monks circulated popular folk-tales in which 
Bodhisatta was made to play a part and thus converted any 
folk-tale into a Jataka story. Besides they improvised new 
ones. Thus were accumulated fables and sermons of many 
generations. The original canonical Jataka does not con- 
tain all the Jatakas available in the commentary edited by 
Eausboll. 1 That much of both prose and poetry belonged 
to Budhist tradition in the second century B. 0. is proved 
by the Barhut, Bodhgaya and Sanchi reliefs depicting scenes 
which occur only in prose. “For the great mass of the 
verses however, no greater antiquity than the third century 


1 See Rhys Davids : Buddhist India. Ch. XI. B.M. Barim : Barhut, Bk. 1. 
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B. C. can conscientiously be urged, certainly not proved, 
and much of the prose assuredly belongs to the Christian 
Era” 1 (II) Niddesa or explanations, — a commentary of anti- 
quity (12) Patisambhidamagga or path to analysis — treated 
after the fashion of the later Abhidhamma texts (13) 
Apadanas 2 or glorious deeds — parellel to the Sanskrit Ava- 
danas ; as copious a narrative work as the Jatakas and one 
of the very latest ; included in the canon not earlier than 
the 1st century B. C. (14) Buddhavamsa 2 or legend of the 
24 former Buddhas — the commentator says that the work 
was recited by Buddha and handed down in uninterrupted 
course to the third council and beyond. But the earlier texts 
are familiar with only six predecessors of Gautama and it 
is replete with that Buddha worship and Buddha deifica- 
tion foreign to earlier texts: Included in the canon not 
earlier than the 1st century B. C. (15) Cariyapitaka — 35 
Jatakas in verse illustrating the Paramitas of Bodhisatta. 
They presume a knowledge of the Jataka stories and dry them 
up for purpose of canonisation ; one of the latest products. 

C. Abhidhammapitaka : Dhamma treated in more 
scholastic and catechistical fashion : (1) Dhammasamgani 
(2) Yibhanga (3) Dhatukatha (4) Puggalapannatti 
(5) Kathavatthu — attributed by tradition to Tissa of the 
third century B. C. who wrote it to refute heresy and quotes 
from Yin. P., Sutta P. and other authorities all in the name 
of Suttanta. In its present form it is even garnished by the 
later orthodoxy (6) Yamaka (7) Patthana Pakarana. 

The authenticity of the Abhidhammapitaka as Buddha- 
vacana has been doubted. 

Two non-eanonical Pali works may be useful for our 
purpose ; the Milindapanho, a composition of the first century 
A. I). at the latest when the memory of the Greek King might 
still be fresh ; and the Mahavastu — a treasure house of 
Jataka and other narratives extending between ihe second 
century B. C. and fourth century A.D. 

The later compilation of the canon and its composite 
character disallow us as firm a chronological footing for the 

1 Winternitz : History of Indian Literature ; tr. by Mrs. S. Ketkar. Vol. II. 
pp. 121-2. 

“ Roe B.M. Banin : Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volumes, — Mahaynna in the Making. 
Where the author argues that the books wore thrown in after the compilation of the Canon. 
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6th century B. C. ai some Andhra and Saka inscriptions 
provide us in the 2nd century A.D. But a careful scrutiny 
of the canon would reveal materials that may safely be used 
for the time of Buddha and others unquestionably for pre 
Mauryan times. The early and late portions may be pro 
bably distinguished from their geographical notes which, 
far more accurate than the Mahabharata, seem to be solidly 
founded on personal observation 1 Stray and scanty but 
nevertheless positive data for the pre Mauryan period are also 
available in incidental notes of foreign historians and in in- 
digenous works like Panini’s grammar which may be referred 
back to the 7th or 6th century B. C. 

The veil of the mystery of Treta and Dwapar hanging 
around the great Epics has long been tom off ; and it is now 
accepted without dispute that they unfold to the critical 
eye successive strata of social and economic development 
extending over a wide range of place and time. 


Th 1 Mahabharata 

That the Mahabharata was a unified composition con- 
ceived and worked out by a master artist of romote antiquity 2 
is a theory no longer credited with accuracy. Its battle 
episodes alone reflect a long span of evolution — religious and 
political. There are striking contradictions throughout its 
composite structure. While the Kauravas are the villain of 
the piece and Pandavas pious and brave, it is the latter who 
knock down the Kaurava heroes with treachery and unfair 
combat ; and Krsna, the archtraitor and casuist who defends 
all his guiles as means to an end is elevated as incarnation 
of Visnu. Winternitz 3 explains the anomaly by supposing 
that the bards originally under the aegis of the Kauravas, 
must have remodelled their songs to suit new patrons when 
political supremacy passed to the Pandavas ; and the deified 
Krsna, — there might have been more than one man of that 


1 E. g., tho description of Giribbaja and its five mountains, of the town lets 
and the 6 large metropolis in the time of the Malmparinibbana. Mark also that where 
Piitoliputra cornea, it is introduced only by way of prophecy to materialise in future, 
otherwise the placcname being Pataligamn. 

a J. Dahlmann : Das Mahabharata nls Epos und Rechtsbueh ; alsi Svlvain 
Levi, eto 

* History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 
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name, — was invoked to defend their questionable methods. 1 
The whole of the Virataparva is again believed to be a later 
production : — the simultaneous defeat of all the Kaurava 
stalwarts within a few hours at the hand of single-handed 
Arjuna fits ill with the main battle won after eighteen days 
with bitter travail by the mobilised forces of the Pandavas 
and their allies. 

Nor is the Mahabharata homogenious in language, style 
and metre. The language is at places archaic, akin to the 
Vedic literature, at places it sounds like the Puranic. The 
style varies from the naive Akhyana or narrative style of the 
Brahmanas and Upanisads to the most negligent Purana 
style and the Kavya recalling even the ornate lyric of Kaii- 
dasa. 2 The metre, mainly abides by the sloka which origina- 
ted in the anustuv. But this exhibits earlier and later forms ; 
and there are also old prose, rhythmical prose and prose 
interspersed with verse ; tristuv metre in old and later forms 
and elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit. 

So the Mahabharata suffered retouch and interpolations 
as late as in the 4th century A.D. After that, except for 
comparatively minor additions and alterations, the book 
was accepted as a sacred text 3 . As regards the earlier date, 
it harks back to the Vedas. But the Vedic texts never 
mention it by name. The Sutra literature gives earliest 
references to the book and its characters. Samkhayana 
cites a war n the Kuruksetra which ruined the Kauravas, 
Asvalayana mentions the Mahabharata as a sacred book. 
Panini explains the derivations of names like Yudhisthira, 
Bhlma, Vidura, Mahabharata, etc. The existence of the 
Vaisampayana Mahabharata is presupposed by Panini. In 
Patanjali are available definite allusions to the story o" the 
battle between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. In the 
Pali canon as well as in the Brahmanas we find the narrative 
form trying its hand for the epic. Names from the Maha- 
bharata occur also in the Jatakas ; that their surroundings 
and the story spun around them are a caricature of the Epic 
probably only explains that it did not as yet travel far in 
eastern India. Hence it definitely goes as far as 4th century 

» A disputable assumption however. If true, the reconciliation of the craftv 
and divine Krsna was done almost to perfection. 

= Dronaparva— the nocturnal scene of the battle-field. Canto 185. 

V 1 I TZr~ls C ' 1 ' V0 * 1 P ' 483 ' Washburn Hopkins : Cambridge History, 
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B. C. and most probably fu ther back to the 6th century 
B.C. i.e., earlier than Panini. Thus our Epic may have 
received roughly its present shape during the period extending 
between cir. 600 B.C. and cir. 400 A.D. 1 


The Ramayana 

The Ramayana was subjected to similar transformation 
though perhaps in a lesser degree than the Mahabharata. 
The singers of the Rama saga no doubt took some liberty 
with the original tradition orally handed down, to suit the 
vagaries of audiences. This alone may explain the difference 
between the available recensions of the text. Upon the first 
written story of Valmiki again, accumulated a heap of inter- 
polations difficult to trace. To this category belong perhaps 
Sita’s fire ordeal at the end of the Lamkakanda where Rama 
with unwonted cruelty and shamelessness says to Sita that 
he rescued her only to vindicate Iksvaku honour and condones 
her death and which brings the gods to invoke Rama as god 
Visnu, the following scene of Rama’s interview and embrace 
with Das'aratha, the scene of the sending of search parties 
for Sita in the Kiskindhyakanda, 2 the romantic scenes in the 
Sundarakanda, the Brahmanieal legends at the beginning of 
the Aranyakanda and others. By an examination of a portion 
of the Ramayana Jacobi found only a quarter as genuine. 3 * 5 

The Adikancla and the Uttarakanda, the first and the 
last Books are held to be spurious in toto. Events like the 
marriage of Rama’s brothers referred to in Book I are comple- 
tely ignored in later ones. The language and style are also 
inferior. In these two Books Rama is an incarnation of god 
Visnu while elsewhere, with rare exceptions (which are suppos- 
ed to be interpolated) he is a mortal hero. The main theme 
of the narrative is frequently broken by the insertion of Brah- 
manical legends in the manner of the Mahabharata and the 


1 The eralicr date of the composition of tho Mahabharata is generally placed 

about 400 B. C. But the reference in Asvalnyana to Jaiminiya Bharata and more 
particularly, in Panini to the Vais'ampayana Mbh. leaves little room for doubt that 

there was a pre-Pauinian version of the Mahabharata as distinguished from the later 

(Maurya ?) recension. 

5 The four directions are mentioned in such a way as to seem that the sender of 
emissaries, Sugrlva, is seated at somewhere about the Kuru country while he was really 
at Ki?kindhya (Deccan). This suggests that somebody from the region of Kuruksetra 
introduced the scene (40-43). 

i Quoted in Winternitz — op. oil. Vol. II. p. 500 fn. 
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Puranas, a case rare among other Books. Thus in Book I 
the legends of Rsyas'rnga, Vas'istha and Vis'vamitra, of 
Vamanavatara, of Gamga’s descent from heaven, of the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and demons, are related 
at thq flimsiest pretexts and so the geneology and chronology 
of the Raksasas, the adventures of Ravana, Hanumat, etc., 
the myths of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra in Book VII have 
no bearing on the narrative. Only a fourth of the Uttara- 
kanda bears on Rama and Slta. In these two Books Valmiki 
becomes a contemporary of his hero and consequently a 
legendary figure. These two phenomena alone, deification 
of Rama and conversion of Valmiki into a legendary figure 
presuppose centuries of development. 

The Ramayana falls within the larger period of develop- 
ment of the Mahabharata which is a larger and subtler epic. 
The latter presents with the first and last Books of the 
Ramayana the same Brahmanical legends but with such vari- 
ation as to suggest a common source. The two Epics also 
show remarkable conformity in phrases, idioms and even 
whole verses and in language, metre and style. 

In connexion with the abduction of Draupadi the Maha- 
bharata relates the Ramopakhyana, i.e., the abridged Rama- 
yana in its fully developed form’. 1 It contains many other 
references which prove familiarity with the Ramayana as 
an ancient work. The Rama epic is fully known to As'va- 
ghosa, author of Buddhacarita and contemporary of Kaniska. 
From the second century the Ramayana begins to be hardened 
as a popular epic. Its public recitation came in vogue in the 
time of Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika (cir. 200 A. D.) 
and it was garbled with Buddhist motives by Chinese transla- 
tors from the third century onwards. These data fix the pos- 
terior date of Ramayana to some time earlier than 200 A.D. 


The determination of the anterior date with any claim 
to approximation is a more complicated affair. What is the 
farthest antiquity that the Ramayana can claim ? The 
Vedic literature is as silent on the Ramayana as on the Maha- 
bharata. So the Pali canon : it knows the Rama saga but 
no Rama epic and its ballad poetry is forerunner of the epic 


1 Kaycliaudhuri opines that tlie Riunopakhyfuia is not borrowed from the finished 
ItHimya’ia but derives from a comma i tradition as does the D asar atha JStaka — 
Studies in Indian Antiquities, Part. I. Ch, III. 
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poetry. Both its contents and style assign it an earlier date 
than the Ramayana. Panini is equally mute. The use of 
the significant words “Kiskindhyaguha” and “Yanarasainya” 
by the commentator Patanjali indicates that the Ramayana 
was a widely circulated written book by the second century 
B. C. The name of Das'aratha, As'oka’s grandson certainly 
borrowed from the Ramayana dates the popularity still 
earlier. Coming from external to internal evidence we find 
that the knowledge of southern India beyond the Godavari 
is still very vague. The older and authentic portions of the 
Ramayana show absolute ignorance of Greeks and Greek- 
influence. From the mention of Buddha as an atheist 
punishable like a thief (II. 109. 34), it seems that Brahmanism 
was hostile to Buddhism and that the eclecticism of theKusana 
period was far to come. The Ramayana reflects the Vedic 
ritual; its gods are elemental (Indra, Varuna, Pavana, etc), 
not sectarian (Visnu, Siva, etc) who stepped in from the time 
of the Kanvas and the Satavahanas. The reference to Raja- 
grha and not Pataliputra as the capital of Magadha and of 
Kosala as a Mahajanapada suggests that the memory of 
Kosalan ascendancy did not yet fade among the public. 
These clues throw the original composition of the Ramayana 
as far back as the fourth century B. C. 1 

Thus the course of modification and development of the 
Ramayana may be roughly placed between cir. 400 B. C. — 
cir. 200 A. D. 


Megasthenes 

Megasthenes’ accounts in its surviving scraps within the 
Greek epitomes is meagre and distorted, but still it is a pre- 
cious mine of concrete information for our period. Only he 
requires careful sifting and interpretation by reference to 
current theories and folklore. His quaint remarks, often 
summarily dismissed as cock and bull stories, 2 shed off 

1 Winternitz ( op. cit. Vol. II. pp. 503ff. ) places the origin in cir. 300 B. 0. 
It lias even been argued that the Ramayana is anterior to the Malmblwrata and that tho 
latter represents a more barbaric stago of indo-Aryan culture owing to foreign irruptions 
— Nagendiu nath Ghosh : Asutosh Silver Jubilee volumes, Vol. III. Part. II. pp. 362ff 
For the opposite view see Weber, History of Indian Literature, pp. 191-94 & 
Majdonell : History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 300. 

- .See Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, pp. 260ff. He follows Strabo and Pliny in 
a somewhat unfair disparagement of Megasthenes. A powerful vindication of Megas- 
thenes is made in the introduction to Schwanbeck’s collection which is quoted in 
McCrindle’s edition. 


3 
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their oddity and give reliable data when the reader manages 
to see things with the eye of people who lived 2,300 years 
back, who viewed every strange phenomenon with supersti- 
tion and shrouded every uncommon incident with legends, — 
when the reader subjects them to analystic criticism and 
divests them of the cloak of antiquity. A few illustrations 
may be taken to illuminate the point. 

The seven castes of Magasthenes were not all imagination. 
As has been said above, the fourfold division of caste was only 
a Brahmanical fetish at least before the Christian era. As to 
the classification which slowly emerged out of the separation 
of crafts and callings, hardening gradually under the principle 
of heredity, Megasthenes was not very wide of the mark. 
His philosophers correspond to the Samana and Brahmana, 
his husbandmen to the Gahapati and Kutumbika, his herds- 
men and hunters to the Pasupala and Nesada, his artisans to 
the Kammara and Vaddhaki, his wariiors, overseers and coun- 
sellors and assessors to the Rajabhogga and Raj anna, all of 
wh ch find plenty of references in the J ataka stories. Nor was 
the principle of endogamy which he averred — though too 
dogmatically, entirely a fiction. 

That the Indians employed slaves is not disproved by 
Magasthenes’ statement. But it shows the magnitude 
of difference in the position of slaves in ancient India and 
Greece. He could not equate the dasas with the slaves and 
helots of his own country and sea ched in vain in India for 
the vertebrate creatures of the Greek mines and the Roman 
latifandia. The bhataka or hireling who stood lower than the 
dasa n economic scale was no man’s chattel and could not 
technically be called a slave. 

That famine never visited India may also have been a 
comparative statement or he may have meant a general or 
protracted scarcity. “The times of scarc'ty in Buddhist 
record apparently refer only to brief periods over restricted 
areas.” 1 

For the gold-digging ants, the Greek visitor was undoubt- 
edly indebted to folk-tale. But it has surely a substratum 
of truth. Even if the theory that it was a mythical version 


1 Mrs. Rhys Davids : Cambridge History of India. Vol. I. Ch, VHI. 
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of Tibetan miners 1 is not given credence, there is no dispute 
that the Indian soil was rich in gold mines and her sands and 
river beds contained gold-dust, whether these were extracted 
planfully by man or by some prehistoric animal by chance. 
So the assertion that Indians are ignorant of writing must 
be understood with reference to the absence of written laws 
and to judicial transactions made upon the memory of the 
judges, which perhaps was a fact 2 as well as in the broader 
sense that it was more in practice to hand down tradition and 
wisdom by oral transmission ; that Indians do not practice 
usury reflecting the stigma placed on it b}' law-givers or as 
conveying that rates of interest were low and money-lending 
did not lead to spoliation of the debtor ; that land was held 
in tenancy from the crown by payment of a rent as indicating 
that the crown was the theoretical owner of all land. 

Megasthenes’ accounts exist through the works of Strabo 
Diodorus, Quintius Curtius, Arrian, Justin, Aelian, etc., 
who had access to other first-hand materials now lost to us, — 
a crop of narratives and memoirs from men who accompanied 
Alexander’s expedition or visited the Indian courts. The 
incidental notes of Herodotus, Ctesias and Plutarch are of 
little good. Other classical works for reference are Pliny’s 
Natural History and Ptolemy’s Geography. The Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea gives a host of details that contirbute 
to the bulk of our chapters on Industry and Commerce. 

Archeological Material 

Archeological matters are the most trustworthy of our 
sources ; but their paucity is tantalising. The land charters 
of later times which throw a flood of light on contemporary 
economic organisation are conspicuous by their absence. 
The monuments and relics of Taxila, Rajgir, Sarnath, Patali- 
putra, etc., throw sidelights on the progress of mechanical 
arts and craftsmanship. As'oka’s Edicts are far less helpful 
for the reconstruction of Maurya economy than for an under- 
standing of his ethical and administrative system. The 
Barhut reliefs and inscriptions attributed to the time of the 
Sungas, the votive inscriptions from Sanchi topes and the 
Bhattiprolu Inscriptions both assigned by Biihler to cir. 

1 See Ind. Ant. Vol. IV. pp. 255 IT. 

1 See J. H, Nelgon : J. R. A. S., Vol. XIII. Ft. Il.n.i. p. 20S. 
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200 B. C. and the Jaina sculptures and inscriptions from 
Mathura assigned by the same scholar between the 1st and 
the 2nd centuries A.D. give more concrete materials to fill up 
gaps or corroborate evidences of literature. Hardly less 
profitable are Kharavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription, the 
Karle and Nasik Cave Inscriptions and the Girnar Rock 
Inscription of the Saka Rudradaman from the 2nd century 
A.D. Few as they are, without these inscriptions and similar 
objective data our work would be a mass of boneless and 
hypothetical speculation founded on air, without a footing 
of time and place. 

The & lustra & Sutra Literature 

The Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya and the volumi- 
nous lawcodes, theearlier Dharmasutras of Gautama, Baudha- 
yana, Apastamba and Vasistha and the later Dharmasastras 
of Manu, Visnu, Yajnavalkya, Narada and Vrhaspati in order 
of date — form a class by themselves. The Arthasastra, an 
encyclopaedic digest of social sciences and allied branches, 
is the most precious of our source materials after the Jatakas. 
But many scholars have fallen into a double error in utilising 
it. They take it conclusively to be a work of the early 
Maurya period emanated from the brain of an iron chancellor. 
There is weakness in these theories and in my opinion the work 
may be assigned a fortiori to near about the 1st century A.D. 1 
Again it is often treated in a way as if it is an administration 
report while really it is polemical literature evincing how far 
the conception of administrative perfection may go. In 
sharp contrast to the other authorities the Sastras concentrate 
exclusively on theorising and scholars are prone to arriving at 
conclusions on facts and institutions from political and 
juristic opinion. 2 As has been said above, the theory of 
caturvarna adumbrated with great pains finds less correspon- 
dence in facts. The laws of property and inheritance, of 

1 See my paper in Indian Culture, Vol. IV. No. 4. 

* Cf. Ghoshal-. Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. o — “the resemblance 
between the Arthasastra material on law and polity and that of the Smrtis is so close 
that wo can unhesitatingly take them to bo the allied branches of a common system. 
The roots of this system should doubtleSB bo traced to actual forms of state and bodies 
of law existing in ancient times although it is impossible to specify either the period of 
t-imo or the tract of country to which they belonged”. Also Hindu Revenue system, 
p. 13. ^ 

It is confidently asserted by another scholar that the Arthasastra represents actual 
and not ideal conditions of state and administration as conceived and , executed by the 
author. See M. JI. Gopal, Mauryan Public Finance, p. 14. 
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marriage, on king’s prerogative and subject’s right have all 
to be treated with much scepticism. The political and legal 
literature serve as a commentary on other references ; and 
it is well to remember Senart’s admirable instruction ; — ce 
n’est pas la theorie qui peut rendre compte des faits ; ce sont 
les faits qui aident a voir la theorie sous son vrai jour a la 
ramener dans ses justes limites. 

So far for out materials. Yet these are not all. For I 
have not hesitated to draw carefully from much later literature 
particularly theoretical treatises like the Jaina scriptures, 
the Dharmasastras and the Sukraniti. W orks like these which 
embody time-worn traditions should not be studied with strict 
chronological demarcation. But it will be erroneous to gauge 
our resources from their volume. The treatises on Arthaveda 
which formed a branch of study among a group of four, 
comprising the summum bonum of life, and on Vartta, the 
sc'ences on agriculture, cattle-breeding, trade and usury re- 
ferred to by the Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya have all 
been lost except the above-mentioned one. And barring 
this and the Periplus, none of our books are written from an 
economic point of view and we ransack them in vain for de- 
tailed information and proved facts. They throw us more- 
over amidst a host of difficulties. The Smrtis, the Epics, 
the Puranas and the Jatakas describe a social condition diff- 
erent from the time of their composition. They jumble up 
time-worn traditions and legends with contemporary insti- 
tutions and the only way out of the puzzle is to sift and arrange 
them in order of a natural process of evolution, checked with 
informations supplied by Megasthenes, the inscriptions and 
literature of which the date is less conjectural. Our mate- 
rials moreover, present no homogeneous society with uniform 
practices prevailing all over Northern India to be drawn in 
bold outline. The tone of the Buddhist literature is demo- 
cratic. The Ksatriyas are theoretically awarded social 
precedence but in popular stories ;he moneyed middle class 
(setthi ,and gcihapati) the industrial and commercial aristo- 
cracy of Anathapindika’s type is most prominent. The Epics 
barring certain interpolated episodes, paint a theocratic 
state wherein martial and religious motives preponderate. 
The law-books are written with the declared purpose to enforce 
the divine law. The Arthasastra while agreeing with them 

» op. cit. p. 129. 
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on many points maintains all along an economic outlook. 
Again the sphere of Brahmanical culture was the land of the 
Kurus, Pancalas, Matsyas and Surasenas styled by Manu as 
the land of Brahmarsi. Hence also the people of Magadha 
and Videha who did not come under full influence of Aryan 
culture, are included by Manu and other law-givers among 
the mixed castes. This Brahmarsides'a was the western part 
of Madhyadesa and the pivot of the Mahabharata. Farther 
east the Ramayana centres about Kosala ; and the Jataka 
stories and the Buddhist literature, cradled in the Gangetic 
provinces, embraced not only the whole Pracya and eastern 
Madhyades'a but often travelled as far as Gandhara and 
Uttarapatha and sometimes brought within its purview the 
far east and the far south. 

This maze of traditions and institutions, dogmas and 
realities intermingled between widely separated ages and 
regions baffles all consistent efforts at maintaing the time 
sense and the place sense in our thesis. The only relieving 
feature is that a remarkable identity within the divergence 
is noticeable on the fundamentals of social doctrines and 
conditions. In the midst of political clashes and religious 
revolutions, the social system evolved slowly and unaffected 
by sudden radical expositions. A new order must stand out- 
cast and excommunicated. But if and as soon as it fought 
out its existence, the general tendency is marked that a com- 
promise was made with it by the all-powerful tradition and 
common law and it sent a fluttering wave all over the land 
penetrating political and religious barriers. 

Despite shortcomings, our sources open vistas and offer 
glimpses of a region hitherto unexplored. They reveal 
interesting institutions and practices at work, corporate en- 
deavours, man’s helplessness against nature, as well as his 
struggle — offensive and defensive, the struggle to open up her 
resources and to combat her freaks, — all of which conjure up 
behind the divine liturgies and sacrificial fire an advanced 
materialistic consciousness that had been long locked up in 
the priestly coffer of “Sacred Books”. 
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Ch. III. Specialisation or Arts and Crafts. 

India — an industrial country. Industries in towns and villages. Dionysius. 

Mining and minerals. Mineralogy. Metal-workers. The blacksmith, his art. 
The goldsmith, his art. Foos for motal-workors. 

Animals and animal produce. Industries from animal produce. Ivory work. 
Fisheries. Perfumery ; sandal. Textile industries. Toilets and other luxuries. 
Miscellaneous crafts. Specialisation and division of labour. 

House-building, — the carpenter, his craft ; the architect ; the stone-cutter ; 
the painter. 

The washerman and dyer. Other industries. Adaptability of Indian craftsmen. 
The municipal market. State and municipal control. 

Mechanisation of industries. Mechanical devices and power. 

Ch. IV. Economic Geography. 

Geographical distribution of industries. 

Animals. Horse — northwest. Elephant, ivory— east. Skins — north, northwest. 
Food crops, sugarcane. Herbs, roots and gums ; malabathrum, spikenard, nard, 
costus, lyoium, bdellium. Aromatics, — sandal, aloe. 

Dyes. Grape wine — Afghanistan. 

Minerals. Gold — three varieties, ant gold — Tibetan mines. Other centres. 
Silver, copper, other metals. Rock salt — Ormenus Range. Diamond. Precious 
stones— south. 

Pearl fishery — south. Sea-fishing — south. 

Textile industry — Benares, Bengal, other centres. Cotton, wool, silk. 

Tabulated list of industries and soureea of supply. 

, Ch. V. Organisation of Industries. 

Guild organisation, sr’ni and piiga. Origin of combination. Stages : Vedic, 
Pali and Epic. 

Organisational structure (a) Localisation of industries. Theory j practice — in 
town, in village (6) Leadership : the jetfhaka (c) Heredity of occupation. Exceptions, 
the antevasi — rules [d) Guild laws : evolution ; regulation of investments and dividends, 
of contracts ; sanction against delinquency ; judicial power. 

Finances. The balance sheet. Public works. 

Relation with civil power. Paternal care. Arbitration of disputes : the bhandagarika. 
Guardianship ? Guild-militia, — a thorn. 

The organised crafts. 

Functions and powers. Flag. Coins. Seal. Control of municipal power. Receiver 
of deposits and executor of endowments. Mobility. Cultural life. Independent 
development. Disintegration. 


BOOK III. TRADE AND COMMERCE 



Development and Organisation of Trade. 


Trade a natural sequel to industry. The different trades. Market place. 

The small trader or hawker. Big traders : caravan. Correspondents. Wholesale 
and retail trade. 


Corporate organisation. Partnership and guilds. 

Trade methods. Speculation. Transaction on credit. Advertisement and publi- 
city. Depression. The successful vendor. 

The setthi : his fabulous wealth ; stores. His relation with king ; with fellow 
merchants and citizens. Hereditary office ? Assignee of tolls. His unofficial rank. 
Administrative function. Benevolent work. 


4 
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CH, II. PRICE AND THE MARKET. 

Free bargain : haggling. Price quotations. Customary rates and indeterminate 
price. Price-fixing, The court-valuer. Price regulation. Statute-fixed prices. 
Cornering and inflation of price. Proportion between big and small trade. 

Standard of living. 

Ch. III. The Metric Systems : Disorder in Market. 

Fluidity of weights and measures. Standard weights. Linear measures. Square 
measures. Fluctuation between places and times. 

Dishonest dealings. False scales. Coins and measures. State as an exemplar. 
The malpractices and fines. Adulteration. The sinister buyer. From chaos to order. 

Ch. IV. Overland Trade and Trade Routes. 

Inland trade. The five road systems. (1) North — south: Pratisthana-Sravasti. 
Ancillary routes, Ujjaini-Bbrgukaccha-Tagara (2) Southwest-southeast : Bhrgukaccha- 
Kausambi-Tamralipti. (3) East-west : Pataliputra-Patata (4) East-northwest : Campa- 
Puskalavatl (5) Southwest-northwest : Bhrgukaocha-Puskalavatl. Central Asiatic 
routes. Insecurity. 

Road-making and maintenance. Transit. River-routes. Dangers of overland trade. 
Polico, — civil and mercenary. Difficulties of caravan journey. Motive force of gain. 

Ch. V. Seaborne trade and Trade Routes. 

Growth of maritime trade. Ship-building industry. Tonnage of ships. Freight 
charges. Professional crews and pilots. The compass & the crow. The seaport or 
pattana. 

India in international trade. Mesopotamia ; the Euphrates route ; Iran, imports 
and exports. The Mediterranean or Nile route ; Arabia, Socotra, Berbera ; Arab 
monopoly in Red Sea ; Egypt, development of Egyptian trade, Indo-Egyptain trade 
routes. Arab-Roman rivalry. Roman Empire, Indian goods in Roman market. 
Exports and imports. Indo-Roman trade curve. 

The Southern trade. The Tamil countries and Ceylon. Burma and Indonesia. 

History of foreign trade. The Mauryas. The Sakas. The Andhras, Kalingas 
and Vangas. The Kusanas. 

Dangers of the sea. Stories of shipwreck, The tidal bore at Cutch and Cambay. 
Piracy, the Konkan Coast. Motive force of gain. 

Ch. VI. State Levies and State Control on Commerce. 

Intervention of state. Taxation of commerce. 

Practice : the sulk a, protection ; moderation ; reduction and remission ; assign- 
ment of toll receipts, subsidy and loan. Realisation of toll, suppression of smuggling. 
State monopolies. Control by the Sakas, protection. Control by tho Mauryas, rigorous 
and drasoie. " ~ 

Theory : principles of assessment. The sannidliatr. Encouragement of import. 
The charges. The sulka or toll rates. The dvzradzya or gate due. The varlanl or 
road cess. Realisation of dues and suppression of smuggling. The pranaya or benevo- 
lence. The raiakarlya or forced labour. Port dues. Monopolies. Price-fixing. 
Control of buying and selling. From free to regulated economy. 


BOOK IV. BANKING AND CURRENCY 

Ch^ Money-lending and Credit. 

Productive industries and unproductive business. From money to money-lending 
Business loan. Famine loan. Instruments of credit: pledge, surety. Bond of debt ■ 
acquittance. Rate of interest ; discriminating and differential rates; accumulation • 
forfeiture and moratorium. Illegal rates, condemnation of usury. Inheritance of debt 
and oredit. Repudiation and debt suit. Service and slavery for default; Forcible 
realisation. Punishment for unpaid debt. Insolvency. The debtor’s plight, ’ 
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Ch. II. Banking . 

Hoarding. Deposit and its laws. Origin of banking, — economic influence. Corpo- 
rate banks. Industrial banks. Fixed deposit and endowment in guild banks. Real 
property as deposit. Rate of interest on Axed deposit. Security and stability. Ubi- 
quity of banks, Comparison between the North and the South. 

Ch. III. Exchange and Currency. 

Origin of currency. Barter. Standard media of exchange. Transition to currency. 
Foreign or Indian origin ? Foreign coins and their influence. Persian siglos. Roman 
aureus and denarius. Barter holds ground. 

Development of currency. ‘Circulating monetary weights’. Metric divisions. 
Attestation : punch-marks, — by traders, by local government. Local character of coin- 
types. 

Metallic contents of currency. Gold. Silver. Copper, — the standard karsapana, 
the tokens of karsapana , fluctuating relations. The exchange ratio, — gold and silver, 
gold and copper, fluctuating relations. Other metals. 

State monopoly of currency .2 Private coinage. State regulation. Debasement 
of coins. The rupasutia or science of currency and coinage. 

BOOK y. OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Ch. I. Services and Royal Entourage. 

Occupations outside the viirttSe. King’s officers, — the amacaa, rSjabhogga, rajaMia, 
‘seventh caste’. The senior amaccaa, — senapati, purohila, maliasaithi, gandhabba. 
The second grade, — uparaja, rajju/ca, voharika, bha,7idsgarika. The adhyaksaa, — of 
elephants, of horses, of cows ; others ; animal-doctors. The agghapaka or court-valuer. 
The nagaraguttika or police commissioner. Spies. Clerks. Lower incumbents. The 
bather and shampooer. Specialists. Artists and technicians. 

Bureaucracy of the Arthasastra. The grades, military and espoinage sendee. 
Benefits. Payment by cash and by assignment of revenue. 

Ch. II. Independent Professions. 

Teaching profession ; centres of learning ; applied education ; fees. Artistic 
professions ; singer and music-player ; actor, troupes ; bards, mimes etc ; stigmatisa- 
tion. Occult professions ; astrologer ; soothsayer ; Palmist etc. Miscellaneous. 

Ch. III. Bad Livelihood. 

Greek observers on public morality. (1) Gangster and thief ; tribal bands, ransom 
gangs, pilferers, cattle-lifting, gang-laws. Detection and punishment. (2) Hired 
assassin. (3) Forger. (4) Imposter. (5) Sorcerer. (6) Gambler, gambling and betting ; 
perils of gambler. Licensing, revenue. (7) Tavern-keeper ; drinking and dissipation, 
liquors. Crime-centres. Revenue. (8) Brothel-keeper. (9) Prostitute, two categories. 
Fees. Manners and morals. Public esteem. Revenue and espionage. 

The underworld and the state. 

BOOK VI. SOCIAL PHYSIOGNOMY 
Ch. I. Slave Labour. 

Origin : Prisonor of war. Inherited. Bom. Purchased. Gift. Mortgaged. 
Judicial punishment. Apostate. For food. Debtor. Voluntary. By wager. Growth of 
slavery. Manumission. 

Functions : Personal attendance. Domestic service. Industrial establishments. 
Working for hire. Prostitution of female slaves. 

Code of relation. Legal position. Social position. 

Actual treatment : Chain & whip. ‘Slave’s fare’. Runaway slave. Freed slave. 
The slave and the slave class. The Arya and the Siidra slave. Indian and Western 
slavery. 
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Ch. II. Hieed Labour. 

Free labour — agricultural and pastoral ; industrial ; mercantile ; domestic ; misce- 
llaneous. Origin in pauperism. Modes of payment. Degradation and devaluation 
of labour. Wage and profit rates. Free contract ? Terms of hire. Slave and hirod 
labour. Labourer and outcast. Paucity of unrest. 

Ch. III. Despised Castes and Races. 

The himjati. (1) The Candala : Origin. Appearance. Arts and professions; 
corpse-burner, executioner, hunter, magician. Habitat. Social segregation. Social 
and economic disabilities. General status. 

(2) The Puklcusa : Origin. Profession. Status. 

(3) The Ne3ada ; Origin and identity. Racial and professional stigma. The 
hunting profession, luddaka, kevatta. Methods, equipments and accessories for hunting 
and fishing. Habitat. Social status. 

(4) The Vena : Ethnico-professional castes. Status. Craft. 

(5) The Rathalcara : Origin and degradation. Craft ; — chariot-building, leather- 
work. Status. 

The apasada or mixed castes, inferior races. 

Ch. IV. Despised Crafts and Callings. 

The hinasippa. (1) Basket-maker (2) Cobbler (3) Potter (4) Weaver (5) 
Barber (0) Acrobat (7) Snake-charmer (8) Snake-doctor (9) Physician (10) Miscellaneous 
(11) Vagrancy. 

Ch. (VA Class Basis of Social Economy. 

The real India. Subjective character of canonical and court literature. Material 
for peoples’ history. Comparative objectivity of popular literature. 

Popular religion. Aboriginal fetishism. Aryan elemental gods. Symbolic gods. 
Growth of sects and rituals. Priesthood, — rise to wealth and power. Official and private 
bounties. Corruption. Regular and secular clergy. 

Kings and military lords. Merchants. Economic background of Buddhist heresy. 

Slaves and wage-earners. Economic determinism in social gradation. The pariah, 
his position vis-a-vis the Samgha. The Bocial contrast. 

Class compromise. Immaturity of class consciousness. Lower middle class the 
centre of gravity. Exploited elements a composite body. Ignorance and subjection 
of the SCidra. 

Ch. VI. Material Background of Indian Culture. 

-APPENDIX. I. Date 0? THE ABTnASASTKA 


MAPS 

1. The Chief Cities 

•'V 

2. The Main Trade Routes 



BOOK I 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND 



tato dhanya-dhanopetan dana&Iajanan 6ivan 
akutaScid-bhayan ramyam-icaityayupa-samavrtan 
udyan-amravanopetan sampanna-salilasayan 
tustapustajanakirnan gokulakulasevitan 
raksaniyan narendranam brahmaghosabhinaditarn 
rathena purusavyaghrab kogalanatyavarttata 

Ramayana, II. 50. 8-10. 

Then the tiger among men left behind the villages of 
Kosala which were rich in wealth and paddy ; inhabited by 
charitable men ; having no cause for fear; pleasing and 
covered with temples and altars; adorned with parks and 
mango-gardens; equipped with reservoirs; thickly popu- 
lated with happy and healthy folk ; served by many herds 
of cattle with attachment; deserving of protection by kings; 
and resounded with Vedic chants. 



CHAPTER I 


Physical and Geographical Background 

The Indian soil : classification. (1) Hill tracts. (2) Deserts. (3) Alluvial 
soil. The river system. Ganges basin. Indus basin. The Mahanadi, the Narmada, 
the Tapti and the Godavari. The Dandaka forest. Meteorology, monsoon phases, 
climaLe. Nature and man. Gift of nature. 

Geographieal divisions. Three village types. Aryan and non-Aryans villages. 
The tribes and Janspadas. 


The key to the economic progress of Northern India 
is in the long range of the Himalayas in the north which 
obstructs the summer monsoon and sends torrents of water 
Thegoil down its foot-hills supplied by rains or 

melting glaciers, and in the two great 
rivers of the Ganges and the Indus which carry this water 
into the plains all the year round. Physically this territory, 
stretching down to the Godavari in the south, 1 is divisible into 
three parts : (1) the mountainous borders of the Himalayas 
in the north and of the Yindhyas in the south with the 
linings of the Ghats in the south-western and the south- 
eastern coasts, and the transverse range of the Aravalli hills 
in the centre, (2) the steppes of Sind and Rajputana extend- 
ing from the coasts of the Indus up to Delhi and the Aravallis 
in the east, “the oldest mountain range of India,” 2 (3) 
the rich alluvium of the Indus and the Ganges mostly Aryan 
settlements, intervalled with large forest tracts. 

1 By the term Daksipapatba was understood land beyond the Godavari and 
not beyond the Narmada. The texts frequently include principalities of the northern 
Deccan like Avanti, Kalinga, Asmaku, Da&rna, Andhra, etc., among place names of 
Northern India. 

! Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 33. 
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The primordial mountains, clothed ’with impenetrable 
forest remained inaccessible for human 
settlement. But the many foot-hills where 
the slopes were not prohibitive, must have been in- 
creasingly brought under cultivation and settlement. The 
upland valleys skirting the Himalayas include some of the 
most fertile of Indian low : -]and formation in the north-west 
and from historic times these were liberally “ supplied with 
moisture by the rains and snows ” (Str. XY. i. 17 ff.). 

Aristoboulos noted the contrast that “rains and snow 
fall only on the mountains and the regions 

Tbe desert. J , . 

which lie at their base and the plains 
experience neither the one nor the other, and are never 
laid under water except when the rivers rise.’’ This 
often happened during the rains and Alexander’s camp and 
the cities assumed the appearance of sea-girt islands. 
Otherwise the plains were a bleak and barren lot. Aristo- 
boulos saw no rainfall between Patalene and the Hydaspes 
and in this respect Onesicritos, Magasthenes, Eratosthenes 
and Nearchos do not differ from him. It is because “ the 
mountainous and northern country was the most habitable 
and fertile, while the southern country was onewhere 
waterless and elsewhere liable to be inundated by the 
rivers and scorched to the last degree by burning heat, fit 
enough to be occupied by wild beasts, but not by human 
beings,’’ that Alexander resolved “ to make himself master 
first of that part of India which bad a good report” and 
set his route across the land of tbe five rivers (ibid ). 

Of course Aristoboulos meant only tbe plains of the 
Indus and not the Gangetic plains. The 
regions of Delhi, western Rajputana and 
Sind formed a vast arid patch, 1 but tbe Doab, soaked as it 
was by tbe many affluents and the main stream, was a 


The river system. 


1 Earlier in prehistoric times the Indus bad other affluents which later lost their 
course, among which tradition records the flow of the Saraswati even in tbe 6fch century 
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fertile country and the farther lands of Magadha and Vanga 
were drenched by abundant rainfall which was stored in the 
great south-eastern forests. The Indian river-systeir., 
moreover, did not fail during the hot weather, for it was 
■watered by the melting snows of the Himfilayas. The 
climate also escaped the blighting heat of Arabia and 
Ethiopia for although the temperature was the same in 
respect of the sun’s rays, India “surpassed them in having 
copious supplies of water, whence the atmosphere is 
humid, and therefore more nutritious and productive, as is 
equally the case with the land and the water ’ ’ (ibid., 22). 
A third point in India’s favour is that unlike the Nile 
the Indian rivers “pour their waters into plains of greater 
length and breadth and lingers in the same climate’’ (?) 
thereby proving of more nutritive value than the Nile 
(Ibid,, 23). 

Megasthenes and earlier Greek eye-witnesses whose 
„ „ memoirs were utilised for reference by 

I ndo-Ganges valley. _ 

subsequent classical writers, were all 
impressed by the great rivers of India whose magnitude and 
number they celebrated with reckless hyperboles. The 
spinal cord of these watery nerves was formed by the Ganges 
which was the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai (Raliiiga) 
and by the Indus which was the western boundary of India, 
both “ having their sources in the mountains which stretch 
along the northern frontier’’ (Diod. II. 36). Each of these 
was fed by a host of tributaries in their mid-course, the 
Ganges by 17 (Arr. IV. According to Pliny, 19), the Indus 


B.C. “ Over a vast space of the aow desert country east of the Indus traces of ancient 
river-beds testify to the gradual desiccation of on once fertile region ; and throughout 
the deltaic fiats of the Indus may still be seen old channels which once conducted the 
waters of the Rann of Cutch, giving life and prosperity to the peat cit'es of the delta 
which have left no living records of the countless generations that once inhabited them 

It is.. .clear that the Indus wss not always shut oil from the Peninsula of India by 

such wide spaces of desert as now form a formidable obstacle to progression from its 
bank eastward." Ibid., p 30. 
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by almost an equal number (Arr. IV has 13, Strabo has 15, 
Pliny, 19) most of which were navigable (Arr. IV). The 
Ganges is said to have been 30 stadia 3 broad at the source 
(Diod, II. 37) elsewhere 100 stadia -where narrowest, the 
shores being invisible from each other where the river 
spreads out into lakes (Arr. IV). The breadth is computed 
by another between 8 and 20 miles (Solin. 5i.6 f.). The 
Indus is just inferior to the Ganges but surpasses any other 
river in the world. “ "We ought not, therefore, to distrust 
what we are told regarding the Indus and the Ganges, that 
they are beyond comparison greater than the Ister and the 
Nile” (Arr. IV). Altogether the number of Indian rivers 
is computed at 58 all of which are navigable (Diod. II. 37). 
Thus as Egypt is the gift of the Nile, Northern India is the 
making of the Indus and the Ganges, rivers of perennial 
water unlike their sisters in the South. 

“ There is not a river in the world which has influenced 

The Ganges basic. humanit y <* contributed to the growth of 
material civilisation or social ethics to such 
an extent as the Ganges.” 2 It formed the main artery of 
inter-state commerce and brought down the wealth of 
Northern India for the carrying trade at Tamralipti. Great 
Janapadas flourished on its banks. Material prosperity, 
political ambition and spiritual ideals were simultaneously 
nurtured in this plain and made it the pivot of that culture 
and magnificence which was India’s pride. 

Being within the influence of the south-west monsoon 
which at present accounts for almost 90 p.c. of the total 
rainfall, and overhuDg with the thick humid atmosphere of 
steamy effervescence which is the characteristic of Lower 
Bengal and of those Southern provinces which are watered 
by the MahanadI, the Gangetic basin was as now green and 
thick with the luxuriance of vegetation. The casual refer- 

1 1 Stadium = about 606 English feet. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vo], I, p. 26. 
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ences in the Pali works conjure up the panoramic vision 
between the Oudh and the Delta of "a wide area of crop- 
producing land, broken by clustering groves of mango, 
tamarind and other trees, giving place gradually to long 
lines and avenues of palms bordering the fresh verdure of 
irrigated rice-fields in the lower reaches of the valley.”. 1 
The western arm of the Iudo-Gangetic depression 
presents slightly different characteristics from the Ganges 
valley. The upper Indus plain was not 

The Indus baBin. J rr 1 

a flat treeless terrain as now. Its 
banks grew forests enough to enable Alexander to build his 
Indian flotilla ; and about the valley of the Peshawar there 
were wide spaces of waterlogged and swampy plains with 
thick forests sheltering elephants and rhinoes. Accordingly 
the meteorological conditions of the Punjab valley could not 
have been as they are now and the terrific heat of summer 
and scanty rainfall must have been unknown . 2 

Unlike the Ganges again the Indus keeps its character- 
istics of a gorge-enclosed river throughout its course up to 
the sea. Like the Brahmaputra it builds up its bed by the 
deposit of silt. The gradually increasing elevation of its 
great silt-formed aqueduct is always a serious menace to the 
surrounding country inasmuch as it leads to very extensive 
and very dangerous floods.” 3 Such floods were encountered 
by Alexander and the memoir-writers of his campaign- 

The basin of the Mahanadi differs very little from the 
m „ Ganges basin in essential physical cbarac- 

teristics. Its rich delta no doubt contri- 
buted to the prosperity of the ancient slate of Kalinga as 
Avantl was favoured by the estuaries of the Narmada and 

1 Ibid., p. 22. 

* In the 5th century B. C., the Punjab or the Indian satrapy of Darius’ Empire 
was the richest province and yielded a tribute of 560 talentB of gold each year 
(£ 8 , 000 , 000 ). 

? Ibid., p. 80. 
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the Tapti and the Rann of Cutch in the low-lands and by the 
precious sheet of black cotton soil in the uplands (Peri. 41). 
Except for the western states of Avantl and Malwa and the 
eastern ones of Asmaka and Kalinga, the broad central 
plateau between the Ghats and the Yindhyas and the 
Godavari was covered by the primeval forest of Dandaka 
which was the more effective barrier between the North 
and the South than the Yindhva range or the Narmada 
river. 1 

Like the topography, the meteorology of India is full of 
variety and contrasts ; it ranges between 
di'mai'e' 061 ’ m01ia00nfl ’ t he heavy rainfall of Assam and Cherra- 
punji and the absolute dryness of upper 
Sind. 2 The coasts are exposed to fierce cyclones hardly known 
in Europe, bringing storm waves that sweep the low coast- 
land of lower Bengal and the deltas of the MahanadI and the 
Godavari destroying the crops and drowning the inhabitants. 
The monsoon phases of India are pronounced and their 
contrast is more marked than anywhere else. During one 
half of the year, the term of the North-East monsoon, it is 
swept by dry land winds with little cloud and rain, and 
during the other half, in the South-West monsoon time, it 
is blown by winds of oceanic origin with high humidity, 
much cloud and frequent rain. These factors are connected 
with a noteworthy combination of tropical and temperate 
region conditions. “ Tropical heat, heavy and frequent rain 
and fierce cyclone? are prevalent at one period of the year ; 
while moderate temperature and rain, with shallow, extcn- 


1 The Ramayi na aaount interpose* the fi rest in Use vast- gap between Avantl, 
Vidarbha, Malaya and Killings in the north and Andhra, Pundra, Cola and Pandya jn 
the eoutli (IV. 41). 

! According to the Arlha&stra, rainfall in the country of .Tamgala (desert countries) 
is 1G dronas, in moist countries (anupanlm) 24 dronas, in the Asmakas (Mabarastra) 
13J dronas, in Avantl 23 dronas , in the wes'ern countries (Aparantanam) and the 
Himalayan borders an immense quantity. II. 24. 
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sive storms, conditions resembling those of south-eastern 
Europe, obtain at another.” 1 

The natural surroundings, therefore, did not promise the 

Nature**. man. In<Jian to ° eas y a ]ife - Among those who 
believe that Indians were never hard 
fighters against nature nor ambitious for material prosperity, 
it is a common stock of argument that while in temperate 
regions an economical nature yields nothing save in response 
to hard labour, in the tropics, nature except for sudden 
vagaries supplies the necessities of man with very little 
strain on his part and this promotes inertia and fatalism. 
An economist has refuted this theory and upheld that “the 
greater the fertility, the greater the incentive to skill ” ; 2 
and the contention is amply borne out by the early economic 
history of the Gangetic provinces. The preachers of 
“ oriental apathy ” moreover overlook the fact that India is 
not uniformly a tropical region and nature is not as muni- 
ficent as it is supposed to be . 3 Within the boundaries of 
the northern sector almost any extreme of climate that is 
known to the tropics or the temperate zone may be fouud. 
Throughout its major portion rainfall is precarious and the 
lands of Upper Sind and western Bajputana must have 
suffered under chronic drought and depended entirely on 
irrigation as now. The marked discontinuity of Indian 
rainfall and its confinement to certain definite seasons causes 
shortage of soil moisture, soil erosion and water-logging and 
so flood has always been a serious natural enemy which 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 10S. 

a A. M. Carr- Saunders — Tlie Population Problem, p. 422. 

3 “ For ages the Indus has been pushing its bed across the valley from east to wtsl, 
generally by the gradual process of erosion, which effectually wipes out every trace of 
town and village on ita banka, but at times also by a more or less sudden shifting of its 
waters into entirely new channela, leaving large tracts of country to go to waste, and 
forcing the inhabitants of many a populous place to abandon their old homes, and follow 
the river in search of new settlements.” J.R.A.S., Vol. XVI, p. 281. See Strabo, XVI, 
i. 19. 


2— 1865B 
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calls forth all the nerve and ingenuity that man is capable 
of. 

From the diversity of her physical features, India, came 
to possess a great variety of animal, vegetable and mineral 
products ; the thick-coated hill sheep of Kashmir, the camel 
of Sind and the elephant and tiger of Bengal forest ; the 
wheat, fruit and fir trees of the north and the rice and 
cocoanuts of the hot low-lyiDg swamps and coastal regions ; 
the coal and ironfields of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the 
gold of Mysore and the salt ranges of the Punjab. The 
density of population and the economic habits of the people 
have also varied greatly, influenced by diverse physical 
conditions ; the peaceful agriculturist of the Gangclic valley, 
the hard-working Deccanese, the shepherd hillmen of the 
Himalayas and the primitive huntsmen of the forest regions 
— all live side by side on the Indian soil. 

During the period under study, villages may he classified 
into three economic types. The main and the majority 
were those which grew out of an intermixture of the Aryan 
and non-Aryan settlers founded chiefly on agriculture. 

Three types of The habitat, centred round the patron deity 
Vlllayes ' of the villages, was encircled by the 

gamahhetta or cultivated field outside which Jay forests and 
pasture grounds. Of a different type were the paccantagama 
or border villages inhabited by aboriginal or degraded tribes. 
These people occupied also the slopes of the Himalayas, the 
Vindhyas and the Aravallis even as now as well as thetrans- 
Gangetic regions where Ptolemy locates all non-Aryan tribes 
with a thin sprinkling of Brabmanical settlements. In the 
Mababharata native and foreign barbarians like the Kiratas, 
Daradas, Cluas, Sakas, etc., and outcasts like the Balhikas, 
Madras, Pragjyotisas, etc., are seen distributed along a 
semi-circular arch from Sind to the Bengal Delta ( cf . 
Baudh., I. 1.2. 13-15). Outside the 16 Mahajanapadas of 
the Anguttara-nikaya land was mostly occupied by the 
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aboriginals. As land of the superior grade was appropriated 
by the conquerors, the original settlers were pushed into 
the marches where land offered little attractions to the 
cultivator. These people accordingly led a bohemian life 
upon freebooting, hunting and pastoral enterprise. The 
third type consisted of industrial and professional villages, 
i.e., villages founded on a particular trade or profession, the 
inhabitants whereof specialised in a particular art and 
catered to the needs of neighbouring districts. 1 

Cunningham, following Yuan Chwang and the official 
records of the Thang Dynasty of the 7th 
century, has divided the Indian continent 
into five Indies, viz., North, West, Cen- 
South. 2 These correspond respectively 
division given -in the Kavyamimamsa and 
in the Bliuvanakosa section of the Puranas, viz., Udlcya 
(Pali — Uttarapatha), Aparanta (Pali — Aparantaka), Madhya- 
de6a (Pali — Majjhimndesa), Pracya and Daksinapatha (Pali — 
Dakkhinapatba). 

The Anguttara-nikaya enumerates sixteen Mahajana- 
padas, viz., Ivasi, Kosala, Aiiga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, 
Cedi, Yamsa, Kuru, Pancala, Matsya, Surasena, Assaka, 
AvantI, Gandhara, Kamboja (I. 213 ; IV. 252, 256, 260). 
Between the similar lists of the Ivarnaparva of the Maha- 
bharata and of the Janavasabha Suttanta of the Digha- 
nikaya, this is the most exhaustive. The Jaina Bhagavati 
Sutra shows a widpr horizon of a later time. In the 
Bhismaparva of the Mahabharata as many as about 150 tribal 
or place names are recorded for northern India (9. 38 ff.). 
But the list is of very little use, vitiated as it is by mythical 
names, duplications and triplications, juxtaposition of old 
and late names, etc. 


1 The first type comes withio the purview of this Book. The villages of robbers 
and tbo huntsmen are treated in Book V, Ch. Ill, of the Candidas and degraded castes 
and professions in Book VI, Ch. Ill, the industrial villages in Book II, Ch. V. 

* Ancient Geography of India, pp. 11 S. 
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Of the 16 Mcihajanapadas of the Anguttara-nikaya as 
many as 12 flourished in the Ganges valley. Only Gandhara 
and Kamboja are seen in the Indus valley, Avanti on the 
Narmada and Assaka on the Godavari. Other important 
janapadas or tribal settlements whose existence was not 
merely imaginary and which may be located with approxi- 
mate precision are Balhika and Surastra in Sind and Gujarat, 
Madra in the Punjab, Dasarna in the Central Provinces, 
Yidarbha in Berar, Pundravarddhana in Western Bengal, 
Vanga in Eastern Bengal and Kaliiiga which included Orissa 
and northern part of the Madras Presidency. Besides, the 
Greek writers give a long list of petty principalities in Sind 
and the Punjab. 

Except for the inscriptions, which are moreover few 
and taciturn, all our sources are confined almost exclusively 
to the description of the MadhyadeSa which stretched 
between the Kuru country and the Pundravarddhana. 
Information about the people of the Punjab, Sind and trans- 
Gangetic regions are meagre, coloured with prejudices and 
garbled with legends. Megastbenes himself was trapped 
into the old wives’ tales regarding some of these peoples 
which were current among the people of the Madhyadesa. 
The fabulous stories about the Madras and the Balhikas in 
the Epics is a sad contrast to the realistic picture of the 
Magadhans and Kosalans in Pali literature and until streaks 
of light i.idiate from the inscriptions in the rock-caves of 
Karle, Nasik, Junagadb, Hathigumpha, etc., the reader 
remains almost in the dark about local institutions and 
enterprise and the stages of economic development. 



CHAPTER II 


The Agrarian System 

Theories of peasant, commnnal and state ownership of land. Ownership and 
possession — right of transfer. Individual ownership with rights of transfer ; signifi- 
cance of Karle and Nasik charters. Communal ownership; Baden Powell’s theory. 
Theory and practice of royal ownership; scope of royal title. Royal domains. 
Partnership of rights and title between Crown, community and cultivator in ordinary 
land excepting land under sole authority of Crown or community. 

Big and small estates : agricultural indebtedness. No privileges based on land. 

The difference of scholastic opinion over the land system 
of the Indo-Aryans has not been narrowed 

of 1 V ownership hc0riC3 down with the progress of research on the 
subject since the memorable works of Maine 
and Baden Powell inaugurated the controversy. There 
is no dearth of ancient authorities for every rival opinion 
to substantiate its claim that the land system was founded 
on individual, communal or royal ownership. These con- 
flicting theories and facts in our literary material rule out 
the convenient solution of labelling for a vast country 
where different cultural and racial units fused together 
or thrived in isolation and lead to the only safe conclusion 
that “ different villages in different districts varied one 
from another in the customs of land-tenure and in the rights 
of individual householder as against the community.” 1 

Doubt has even been raised whether the conception of 

Ownerahip 0wn6rshi P °* agricultural lards had at 

guishedfrom possess- all been reached when the Sacred Law was 
formulated 2 and the contention has been 
competently fought by an Indian scholar . 8 As has been 


1 Rhys Davids — Buddhist India, Cb. III. 

3 Moreland— Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. i. 

3 Ghoshal — Agrarian System in Ancient India, Lee. V. 
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pointed out, the Sacred Law distinguishes even in respect of 
terminology the idea of ownership from that of restricted 
real rights : ownership indicated by svatva, svamitva, etc., 
possession by the root bhuj and its derivatives. The field 
belongs to him who first removes the weed as the deer 
to him who first stalks it. 1 * Though mere possession as 
distinct from ownership is implied in this injunction, it 
recognises the right of first clearing as constituting the 
original title to the land. This distinction between possess- 
ion and title is repeatedly emphasised in later law books 
(Yaj II. 20; Yr. IX. 2 ft). Mediaeval law-digests explicitly 
define ownership as the quality of the object owned, of 
being used according to pleasure. The Smrtis further 
testify that the essential attributes associated with owner- 
ship are sale, gift and mortgage (Gaut. XIX. 17 ; Baudh. 
III. 10. 15; Manu, X. 114; Vr. VIII. 6f. ; Arth. IE. 9); 
an owner might also use land as pledges (Manu, VIII. 143 ; 
Xar- I. 125. Asabaya’s commentary). 

An examination of literary matters shows that individual 
ownership of agricultural and homestead 
sjpin PaUwofkT 61 ' Iand Mood the application of these tests. 3 

It is a common warning in canonical 
works that a genuine bhikhhu has no sons, animals, arable 
or homestead land, 3 i.e., the movable and immovable property 
as generally belongs to the householder. The implication 
is clear that land is as much personal property as cattle. 
The hhetta and the vatthu also figure along with hiranna, 
savanna, gavi, dasa, Mariya, etc., as gifts that may be 

1 Stkamjccbedaaya kedaram abuh talyavato mrgam : Manu IX. 44. See alio 
Kulluka’s comment on it. 

5 Vedic Aryans at the dawn of their history exhibit instances of full-grown 
piivate proprietorahip. See Macdonell and Keith: Vedic Index, 1. 211. Also 
N. G. Banerji : Economic Life and Progress, pp. 100 If. w 

3 na tassa putta pasavo va kbettaip vatthum na vijjati. Sut. IV. x. 11. In the 
KamasuUa this ownership is spoken of in positive form (IV, i). Cf. Jat. II. 99. J Mbh. 
XII. 296. 3 ; Jacobi s J. S. II, pp. 59, 90, 347. 
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offered to a bhikkhu by a woman, a harlot, an adult girl, 
a eunuch, a king, a robber and a rascal (Mv. III. 11. 4 ff. ; 
cf. Mil. p. '279; Tkerag. 957). The passage illustrates 
not only a ripe sense cf ownership but also that there was 
at least no strict and universal sex-barrier against . wuersliip 
of land of which Atnbapali and Visakha Migaramala are 
concrete examples (Therig. 340). A parable in the 
Milindupanho illustrates how acquisition of land by clearance 
of forests tended to develop into a legal title : 

“ It is as when a man clears away the jungle and sets 
free a piece of land and the people say — ‘ that is his land.’ 
Not that the land is made by him. It is because that 
he has brought the land into use that he is called the owner 
of the land.” 

“ Yatha koci puriso vanarn sodhitva bhumim niha- 

rati tassa sa bhumlti jano voharati na e’esa bhutui tena 
pavattita tarn bhumim karanam katva bhuraisamiko nama 
hoti.” P. 219. 

Similar instances of private appropriation with recla- 
mation of forests is seen in the Jatakas (IY. 167) and the 
Epics (Earn. II. 32. 30). A glimpse into the legal origin 
of individual ownership is afforded by the tradition embodied 
in the Jataka stories where the deer eat up the crops of 
villagers and an understanding is reached between the 
man king and the deer king to the effect that each man 
should mark out his plot and set up a placard therein 
so that the deer folk might distinguish it from unclaimed 
land and spare it (I. 153; IY. 262 /.). A Brahmana 
landowner of Magadha offers 1,000 Kansas of his estate 
as a gift to a parrot (IV. 281). The Jatakas record the 
donation of parks by the doctor Jivaka at Rajagalia, by the 
courtesan Ambapali at Vesali and by the merchant Anatba- 
pindika at Savattbi who, moreover, gives the pleasance 
after purchase from prince Jeta thus showing a double 
process of private transfer. Elsewhere Bodbisatta is seen 
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to form an estate outside his native village which indicates 
that alienation of land by sale, mortgage or otherwise was 
not unknown (III. 293) and that land had acquired a certain 
measure of fluidity. The story which relates how Bodhisatta 
remonstrated a gahapati who murdered his nephew to be 
owner of an undivided estate and concluded his sermon 
by uttering a verse to elucidate how silly it was to guard 
one’s fortunes whimpering ‘ mine, mine ’ all the while 
(III. 301 f.), sets at rest all doubt as to whether a clear 
notion on the concept of ownership in land had grown 
up as yet. 

The transaction between Anathapindika and Jeta is of 
unique interest to bear quotation . 

Anatbapindiko gahapati Jetam kumaram etad avoca : 

dehi me ayyaputta uyyanam aramam katun 
jetavsna. ov “ ■ adeyyo gahapati aramo api koti- 
santharena ’ti gahito ayyaputta aramo ’ti. 
na gahapati gahito aramo ’ti. gohito na gahito ’ti 
voharike mahamatte puccbimsu. mahamatta evam ahamsu : 
yato taya ayaputta aggho kato gahito aramo ’ti. at-ha kho 
Anathapindiko gahapati sakatehi hirannam nibbahapetva 
Jetavanam kotisantharam santharapesi.” Cv. VI. 4. 9. 

Evidently Jeta’s answer to the offer of purchase is 
misreported here for on the merit of this the law-suit can- 
not- go against him. Buddbaghosa in his commentary 
Samantapasadika gives the correct report based upon some 
older Indian legend which the Barbut sculptor had before 
him. From this version as well as the Barhut representa- 
tion it appears, moreover, that Anathapindika took Jet a at 
his word, took possession of the park and asserted his right 
of ownership by going so far as to cut down all the trees 
except one mango and a few candana trees. 1 The bargain, 
the taking of possession, Jeta’s ultimate backing out, 


1 Hardy : Manual of Buddhism, p. 218 f, B&rua : Barhut, II, p. 31. 
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reference to law court 1 and the judicial verdict are all 
unmistakable cases in point of legal ownership of the indivi- 
dual and transfer of right by sale. 

Cursory and allegorical references in the Digha-niktiya 
corroborate the foregoing conclusion. . It significantly 
remarks on the ‘ division of rice-fields ’ and setting up 
‘ of boundaries between the two’ (satta salim vibhajimsu 
mariyadam thapesum, XXVII. 18) and on the stealing of 
another’s plot (khetta, ibid., 19). 2 In a parable Buddha 
derides the folly of “a man who neglecting his own field 
should take thought to weed out his neighbour’s field” 
(sakam khettam obaya param khettam niddayitabbam, 
XII. 7). This became an oft-quoted expression to laugh 
down a fool, for the sarcastic analogy occurs in the Maha- 
bharata as well — paraksetre nirvapati ya6ca vljarn (V.36.5). 

Gift of land is classed among acts of exemplary piety 
in the Epics (Mbh. III. 199. 127 if.). The imprecatory 
verses of the Mahabbarata directed against those who revoke 
grants or infringe rights of land once transferred (XIII. 
62; V. 36. 13) are conventionally and meticulously 
repeated in the land-charters inscribed on stone and copper- 
plates. There is no reason why an act of grace which 
would be salvation for the royal race should not be the 
same for humbler folk (Bam. III. 68. 29; VII. 28. 21; 
Mbh. XIII. 23. Ill; 62). 

According to Apastamba land might be let by an indi- 
vidual against a certain share of the 
fra rent? f leasmg land produce (ksetram parigrbyo’ tthanabhavat 
phalabliave yah samrddhah sa bhavi tada- 
pariharyah, II. 11. 28. 1.1] cf. I. 6. 18. 20). Vyasa and 

1 lhat civil suite over dispute on land were not infrequent is pointed out by 
tbe Milinda parable fp. 47) where a fc)!«fiaiB7ni7;o litigates agsint another wbo burns 
his field. Cf. Baudh. 1. 10. 19. 12 ; II. 1. 2. 4 ; Arth. III. 9. 

! The disposseesor of another's plot is one of the six varieties of atalayin 
according to the commentator on tbs Mababbfirata : V. 173, 1 ; Cf. Yaj. II, 165 ; Arth,. 
III. 9, 17; IV. 10; Gaut. XIIT. 17. 

3— 1365B 
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Yrbaspati also imply the leasing of fields in the same 
manner. Similarly the Arlliasastra lays down that if a 
holding is taken possession of by another on some reason- 
able grounds, he shall be made to pay the owner some rent, 
the amount of which is to be fixed after mature consideration 
of what- is necessary for the subsistence of the cultivator 
of the holding for him (karanadane prayasam ajlvam ca 
parisamkbyaya bandham dadyat, III. 9). In contrast to the 
rule on royal land, the indifferent cultivator does not 
forfeit his plot : the man who makes improvement on 
another’s neglected plot must surrender it after five years 
to the ou-ner on obtaining a compensation (anadeyam 
akrsato 'nyah panca varsany-upabhujya prayasa-niskrayena 
dadyat, III. 10). 1 

Early epigraphic records give scanty but illuminating 
data. An early instance of private transfer is furnished by 
Dharmanandin, son of an vpasaha who made a bequest of a 
field for the clothes of some ascetics 

Significance of Karle . 

and Nasit inscrip- living in one of the ISasik caves (iNO 9. 

pi. iii). In the Karle Cave Inscriptions, 
[Tsavadfita’s assignment of 1G villages to clevas, Bralimanas 
and ascetics seems to imply only the assignment of revenues 
for allowing peaceful pursuit of spiritual avocations — not 
the transfer of ownership or right of alienation by sale, 
mortgage or gift as is customary in later land-charters. A 
similar gift to the Bhadavaniya sect of the samgha is 
recorded in the Nasik Cave Inscription 2. i. The follow- 
ing plates are more interesting and deserve more than 
passing notice. The charter of Yasisthiputra Pulumayi 


1 Tf these roles were meant for practical application, the existence of a class of 
under-ryots with a corresponding type of landlord who is proprietor of the soil, may be 
presumed. But in view of lack of records, it would be rash to draw an analogy with 
the present zeraindary system with its paraphernalia of zutdars, pattanidars, etc. 
Absence of corroborative reference in the Jntakas and popular literature shows that 
there was no widespread subinfeudation of land in any sense. 
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is marked by three characteristics : (a) the village is 
assigned “to be owned by the bhikhhus . . . dwelling in 
the cave to produce a perpetual rent for the care of the 
cave ’’ (bhikbuhi devilenavasebi nikayena Bbadayanivebi 
patigaya dato), (b) with customary immunities belonging to 
monks’ land (bhikhuhalaparihara) free from the entry of 
royal officers and the police, i.c., from revenues and fines 1 
and from the royal monopoly of salt, (c) The king’s right 
to abrogate the grant substituting another in its stead is 
implicit in the donation (3. ii). With exactly the same 
immunities a field of 200 nimrtanas in a village is assigned 
to the Tekirasi ascetics by Gautamiputra Satakarni (4. ii) . 
In both cases the donor is a king, the donee a religious 
order, the immunities are the same, but in the former case 
the gift is a whole village, in the latter only a Khctta. The 
nature of the grant cannot be the same in the case of a 
village (with its population of cultivators) and that of a 
cultivated field thereof, however, conventionally the 
immunities may be repeated. The contrast is boldly 
marked out by another writ of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
which directs that since a field in the village of kctlrfiadi 
granted to certain ascetics was not cultivated, nor the 
village inhabited, 100 nivarlanas of land from the same be 
given to the ascetics with customary immunities (5. ii). 
The field is explicitly characterised as a * royal field ’ 
(rajakam kheta). The probable explanation is that origi- 
nally only the revenues of the crown land were assigned 
(the ownership indicated in 3. ii must be understood in this 
sense) but since the village was depopulated for some reason 
or other and the field remained untilled and produced no 
revenue to be enjoyed, the king assigned a portion thereof 
with complete rights of a beneficiary and usufructuary — and 


1 Cf. adantfaltar&ni in the Artha£astra, II. 1. 
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if we may hazard the suggestion, as a brahmadeya gift of 
land. 

The implication and upshot of these instances are that 
the king’s charter might bear on private land or on crown 
land. In the first case it was only a 

Right of free- , . , 

holders not infringed matter ot transfer of revenue over which 
by royal gran... th e king had undivided legal right, and 

not of ownership and usufruct. In the second case, the 
assignment is only of revenue when whole villages are 
disposed of along with the tillers and their holdings, and of 
ownership and usufruct when the gift consists of a few 
acres of land. 1 The right of freeholders stood unimpugoed 
in the case of transfer of land which was not crown 
property. 2 This is proved by the grant of ITsavadata 
(10. iv) in which a field was bought from a Brahmana 
“ belonging to his father ” for the price of 4,000 kahapanas 
and “ from it food will be procured for all monks dwelling 
in my cave.” 3 This is why the brahmadeya gift of land 
which carried with it ownership and usufruct and not 
merely revenue, could be made only of crown lands (Dn. 
HI. i. 1; IV. i. 1; XII. i. 1 ; Md. 95; Arth. II. 1). This 
was the general custom and order prevailing not only in the 
Deccan under Satavahana rule but according to all extant 
testimony, also in the Indo-Granges valley from much 
earlier time down to a few centuries of the Christian 
era. 


1 Distinctive gifts of land and villages occur side by side in t he Mababbarata, 
XIII. 10. 6i; 23. 111. 

2 We shall see that in crown lands there were no freeholders but only king’s 
tenants and agricultural labourers. 

2 Of. a Tamil inscription of Krsna III wherein the king assigns land to a 
god after purchasing it from the members of a village assembly. Ep. In. VII. 20G„ 
These are definite recognitions of personal and communal ownership with rights of 
transfer by sale, etc. 
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But peasant-proprietorship was not the uniform and uni- 
imDartibia real ea- rersal principle of land tenure. Although 
Maine’s analogy with the Teutonic 
Bhip - mark 1 is now universally discredited, 

Baden Powell’s theory of undiluted private ownership 2 
supported by most of the modern scholars does not stand 
close examination. As observed by Washburn Hopkins — 
“ The general Hindu theory of impartible real estate is 
a distinct blow to the sweeping generalisation made by 
Baden Powell when he stated that the early Aryans in India 
recognised only private ownership in land.” 8 The early 
jurists like Gautama, Manu, Usanas are very reticent 
about partibility of land. 1 It is only later jurists of the 
4th and 5th centuries who recognise land to be partible. 
It may be noted also that while Manu’s boundary laws 
open with rules for the adjustment of boundaries between 
disputing villages (X), the subsidiary law in regard to 
boundary lines of a field, spring, reservoir, garden or house 
being added only as an appendix, Yajnavalkya reverses the 
order laying down ‘ the law in regard to fields ’ and adding 
that e the same applied to villages.’ An interesting admoni- 
tion from a sage to his bro.her in the Mahabharata on the 
evils of partition of patrimony which encourages quarrel, 
estrangement and ruin reflects the working of this tendency, 
i.e., how ownership of the joint family (which is contermi- 
nous with joint village in patriarchal society) was sought 

1 “ The Indian and the European syslems of enjoyment an 1 tillage by men 
grouped in village communities are in all essential particulars identical " — Village 
Communities of the East and West, p. 103 

5 Indian Village Community. Article on Origin of Village Land Tenures in 
India, J.R.A.S., Vol XXX. 

3 India — Old and New, p. 21S 

* This mast not be taken to mean that partition of estates was tolally unknown. 
The Rg-veda bears witness that the son’s right in real property was implicit even 
in father’s life-time and could be exercised in partition, the right which is the basis 
of the Mitaksara system of the law of succession (of. Ait. Br., V. 14 ; Tait. Saip., 
II. 6 1). 
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to be maintained by wise counsel against the encroachment 
of partition and full-fledged private individual property 
(I. 29. 16-22). 

The tradition of unrestricted communal ownership on 
soil was handed down from hoary antiquity 

Communal owner- . 

ship m tradition amt from the region of the extreme north 
’ “ " r * associated with the Uttarakurus who were 


proverbial for their piety and wisdom (krtapunya-pratisrayah, 
Mbb. VI. G. 13.). -These idealised folk called no goods 
their own, nor women their chattels and their crops were 
yielded without toil, so goes the ptean of praise in the 
Digha-nikaya (XXXII. 7). In the same vein Vaisampa- 
yana describes the Kuru 'land in the good old days of 
Dusmanta (Mbh. I. 68). Nor was the custom confined 
to the north-west or to pre-Buddhistic times. In the 
Tinduka Jaiaka a fruit tree appears among the corporate 
property of a village (II. 76 f.). In the Siha-camma Jataka 
a yavaltfietta where an ass is Jet loose by a sharper and 
which is defended by all the villagers in a body seems to 
be common village property unless of course this be a field 
under collective farming (II. 109 if.). To the village corpora- 
tion belonged the village pond (candanikam), the motehall 
(sala) and irrigation tanks and canals, roads, bridges, parks, 
etc. (Jat. I. 199). The Jataka evidences also leave no room 
for doubt that the ill-defined belt of pasture land around 
the gamakhetta was enjoyed and owned by the villagers 
in common (c/. Bv. X. 19. 3f.). According to Manu the 
land around a village on all sides for 100 bows (about 
600 ft.) is common land (VIII. 237 f.). According to the 
Artbasastra this is 800 angulas (111. 10). 

The brief story in the paccupannavatthu of the Nun El a 


In aristocratic: re- 
publics. 


Jataka throws a vivid sidelight on the 
agrarian system in certain aristocratic 
republics (V. 412 f.). The Sakyas and the 


Ivoliyas each cultivated their tribal land held in common 
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enterprise and organisation by means of a dam from river 
Bohini worked by co-operative irrigation. The owners 
proper of the land were the rdjalailas or aristocratic families. 
They had subordinates to work the estates or manage the 
administration (tasmim kamme niyutta amacca). To this 
category of intermediaries belonged the sevaka, bhojaka, 
amacca and uparaja (cf. Jat. I. 504). The actual labour 
was done by slaves (dasi, dasa) and hired hands (kamma- 
kara) who fell to quarrel on behalf of their masters over 
the prior claim to the waters. The rajalnrfas together with 
their vassals and officers formed the tribal body or body- 
politic and the slaves and serfs are left out when the 
Sakyas and Koliyas are mentioned. The latter version 
of the dispute significantly makes the partition — ‘ dasa- 
kammakara c’eva sevakabbojakamacca uparajano ca’ti 
sabbe yuddhasajja nikkhamimsu.’ 

This supposition is strengthened by a passing observation 
in the Mahavastu. The Sakya chiefs give their incoming 
sisters’ children * Sakya wives, cultivated lands and 
villages.’ 1 The presumption is that land was held in 
common between the rajakulas, members whereof either 
parcelled out portions to others on tenancy or held plots in 
usufructuary enjoyment. 

Speaking of certain unspecified tribes, probably of the 
Punjab, Strabo notes that “ the land is cultivated by 
families in common and when the crops are collected, each 
person takes a load for his support throughout the year ” 
(XV. i. 66). In the Arthasastra, land owned by village 
community is hardly traced. But like the Smrtis it deals 
not only with boundary disputes between individuals but 


3 See B. C. Law : Study of the Mahavastu, p. 57. The Mahavastu and the 
J&taka commentary are of course both later works. But the joint-family ownership 
mast have been a feature of the oligarchical and corporate life associated with the 
S§kya clan from much earlier time. 
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also between Tillages which are to be settled by elders of 
5 or 10 villages (III. 9). The significance 
Id the Axthaffistra. gucb v m a g e boundary, however, is not 

made clear. Had the village community the right 
to collect some taxes within its jurisdiction ? The 
probability is strengthened by the rule in next chapter 
that the fine levied on a cultivator who arriving at a 
village for work does not abide by the contract shall be 
taken by the village itself (karsakasya gramam abbyupetva- 
’kurvato grama evatyayam baret). It would be rash to 
infer the leasing of communal land to an outside cultivator 
from this meagre statement. It would rather suggest 
a system of collective farming in which workers were 
employed under a co-operative enterprise for cultivation 
of the villagers’ fields. 

After laying down that no bidding must be done in 
the absence of owner, the Artha^astra gives another law, 
f saptaratrad-urddhvam-anabhisaratah pratikrusto vikrimta ’ : 

if the owner does not come forward even on the expiration 
of seven nights, the bidder may take possession of the 
property.” Heading this tvith the rule in next chapter 
(in. 10) — ‘ akaradah paratra vasauto bhogam upajiveyuh’ — 
“non-taxpayers ( i.c owners of brahmadeya) shall retain 
ownership even if they sojourn abroad,” — it seems that 
an owner (taxpayer) lost his title to the vastu if he left 
it for a foreign land and remained untraced for seven 
nights, when the villagers in a body, represented by 
the elders, might dispose of it. 

Thus although in the land system of the Arthasastra 
T , , . . communal ownership was obviously on 

In later Inscriptions. L J 

the wane, it still had lingering traces 
which restricted real rights of cultivators. Nor was it 
totally extinct in any period in the ancient economy of 
northern India Dot to speak of the Tamil countries of the far 
souih. A Gwalior Inscription of as late as the 9th century 
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records a temple grant by a town of plots of land f< which 
was its own property (svabhufijamana, svabhukti) specified 
as belonging to village so and so and cultivated by so 
and so (memmakavfihitaksetram). 1 Here obviously the 
corporate person is the legal owner and the cultivator only 
a tenant. 

A few copper-plate documents of Bengal from the 
5th and 6th centuries recording purchase and gift of land 
lend strength to this supposition. In some of these the 
intending purchasers, official or non-official, had to 
address in their application for purchase not only the 
administrative functionaries of the province (bhukti) and 
the district (visaya), but also the leading man or elders 
in the same, as well as the other rural officers, 
astal'uladhikaranas, (/ramilas and the chief householders 
(kntumbins), while in others the purchasers approached 
with their application the administrative machinery of 
the district town which had a Board or Council attached to it 
consisting of the representatives of the four important interests 
of those days, viz., the merchants, the traders, the artisans 
and the scribes or Government secretaries. Sometimes 
the documents bear the seal of the two Government courts, 
viz., that of the district of Varakamandala and of the 
district town of Kotivarsa. The land for sale is cultivable 
field (ksetrn), homestead land (viistu) or waste land (khila). 
Who were the owners of these lands ? R. G. Basak 
pertinently asks that if they belonged to the state, “ why 
it could not alienate them without the consent or approval 
of the peoples’ representatives, the maliatluras and the 
businessmen (vyavaliarin) of the province and the 
district and sometimes even the common folk ? ” Moreover, 
why should the state, in a sale of land which is absolutely 
its own, get only 1/6 of the sale proceeds as is clearly 


4— 1S66B 


1 Ep. In. 3. 20. 
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mentioned in one of the documents ? It seems clear that 
the remaining 5/6 went to the funds of the village 
assemblies who formed a party with Government in granting 
prayers for purchase and that there was a joint ownership 
of land between the state and the village community — 
a state of affairs very similar to that prevailing in the 
village economy of the far south. 1 

Baden Powell tries to establish his theory of peasant 
ownership by examining the character 
Baden Powell's argu- 0 f tlie severalty and the joint villages 

niente against tom mu* . . . 

nai ownership. which are distinguished from one another 

bv the following features. The former 
has a patel or headman, the latter none. The former has 
holdings which have always been separate, the latter has 
holdings which are only inherited shares of an original 
single estate. Tn the former each holding is assessed separate- 
ly, the latter lias a joint liability, the revenue being assessed 
at a lump sum. The joint village is of three types. In 
the tribal or clan type, members hold shares separately, 
there being only united ownership of waste land and of 
the village site, and a united responsibility for taxes. 
Such a tribal allotment has actually been the starting point 
of the true severalty village, as shown by the primitive 
Kolarian village. The associate joint village is founded by 
different families for the purpose of mutual protection 
against intruders and are joint only in assuming a united 
responsibility for taxes. The ancestral joint family village 
is the only unit resembling a village community. Here 
all the shares are portions inherited from an original 
single estate. The heirs hold the property always liable 
to division, so that there is no communal holding even 
though a few of the heirs do not partition their estate. 
Still less does the whole village own the land which is 

1 See R. G. Baaak'a illuminating article on Land Sale Documents of Ancient 
Bengal in Aautoab Pilrer Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Part II. 
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generally rented to tenants, the rents being divided among 
the descendants of the original lord of the rpanor. Even 
when the estate is undivided each heir is actually in 
possession of a special part and holds it for his own 
benefit. 

According to this analysis the types are severalty and 
joint villages, not communal types. The most communistic 
form is the still undivided inheritance of a joint family, 
but even this is always partible. It is concluded therefore 
that “ the joint family with its original common owner- 
ship of land is sufficient to account for all such traces 
of communistic iandownorsliip as we have any record 
of, and the joint ownership of the village had only the 
form of the modern ‘ joint village.’ 1 This proposition, 
however, founded on a hypothesis of consanguinity, is 
applicable to the tribal oligarchies noted above, but is 
too generalised to meet all conditions. During the period 
understudy, patriarchal villages arc not the general order 
of society. It is no exception that families of different 
castes and professions are sometimes grouped in village 
settlements and do not shed off their communal tinge 
withal. Nor is joint ownership by industrial guilds or 
religious fraternities a rare feature in Indian land system. 

Taken together, the available data do not warrant Rhys 
Davids’ conclusion that in Buddhist India 
aUw e ncreiiip!° l ’ lllumn ' the peasantry were only shareholders m 
communal land without rights of saJc, 
mortgage or bequest of their share . 2 The utmost 
that can be assumed with safety is that “ the old tradition 
expressed in the Brahmanas may have survived in the 

1 Washburn Hopkins : op. cit., p. 229. 

2 Rhys Davids : loc. cit. He is misled by the term i/amakhelta and by its 
analogy with the Buddhist patchwork robe to think that it was “ the common 
property of the village community ” divided only for purposes of cultivation (Vin. 
Texts, Voi. II, pp. 209 f. fn., 12). 
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villages as a communal auti-alieiiatiug feeling concerning 
any disintegration ol the basis of their social and economic 
unity.” 1 Although alienation of private land to an outsider 
may not have been totally unknown this was against custom 
and law. In the Mababharata selling of laud is categori- 
cally stigmatised as sin (XII. 78. 2.). The Arthasastra 
explicitly rules that holdings (vastu) may be sold only to 
kinsmen and neighbours (jfvatisamanta, III. 10). This 
is the unwritten law in many parts ol rural India even 
today. Consent required of the village community for 
alienation of private land may have been in some quarters 
another vestige of village ownership. 

Thus from the earliest times communal ownership 
thrived side by side with private ownership 
tiiip!" 1 in a modified form. The evidence of the 
Rgvcda shows that the arable land was 
held in individual or family ownership while communal 
ownership was confined probably only to the grasslands 
lying on the boundaries of the fields. Originally the king’s 
title to ownership of all land was identified with the 
communal title, he being the communal head or lord of the 
vis. With the advance of royal power and bifurcation of 
communal and royal jurisdictions he emerged as a third factor 
in the land system and developed certain prerogatives over 
the soil as reflected in the Brahmanas. In the Satapatba 
Biahmana it occurs that to whomsoever a Ksatriya with 
the approval of the people or clan grants a settlement, 
that is properly given (VIII. 1. 1. 8; 1. 73. 4). Evidently 
public land of the folk or state is meant and not private 
land of freemen ; and it appears that while gift of such 


Mn Rh /“ Davi<h ; Cambridge History n f India, Vol. I, Ch. VIII Land 
sale documents of Bengal in the 5fh eenturj testify (hat sale of land was generally 
aeeomimnred w,th the condition of non-tranaferabilit, (nlvldharmaj although excep- 
Lons were made m particular rases. See the Dhanaidaba and Damodarpur Coppel 
plate Iusciiptioue of tlie time oi Kuwar-agupta I, 
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land with tribal consent was customary law, it was some- 
times arbitrarily disposed of by the ruler — thus generating 
a tendency to reduce public lands to king’s private estates 
which is encouraged by all possible means in the Artha- 
sastra . 

This royal pretension hardened into a theory promulgated 
consciously by a royalist school or uncons- 
owneishs). r °' al ciously by lawyers and economists to 

justify king’s right to a sixth of the produce 
for protection of his subjects ; and this royalist theory 
attained enough force to mislead foreigners from the East 
and West who visited India, as well as some modern 
scholars 1 into a belief that in India alt land belonged to 
the Crown. This royalist theory led to the perverted deri- 
vation of hhalliija (Dn. XXY1I. 21) in the Pali canon, 
“ khettam patlti kho khattiyo.” The king is entitled 
to half of ancient hoards and metals underground by reason 
of his giving protection and of being the master of land — so 
says Manu (bhumer adbipatir hi sab, YIJI. 39). A sloktt 
quoted by Bhattaswami in the commentary on the Artba- 
sastra (II. 24) goes : “ Those who arc well-versed in the 
Sastras admit that the king is the owner of both land and 
water and that the householders can exercise their right of 
ownership over all other things excepting these two.” 

Raja bhumeh patb’drstah sastrajnai rudakasya ca 
Tabhyam anyattu yaddravyam tatra svamvam kutumbinam. 2 

Megasthenes aligned with this tradition when he stated 
that all India is the property of the Crown and no private 

1 Vincent Smith : Early History of India, pp. 137 ff. ; J. X. Satuaddar : 
Economic Condition of Ancient India, p. 56. 

! Note that pati and svanri appear Byuonymonsly. K. P. Jayaswal (Hindu 
Polity, IT, p. 782) translates pati as protector and reads svamyam as saviyam, thereby 
twisting the meaning of tbe later half to 11 the people have equality of rights over 
all other things,’ While pati may be used in the sense of ‘ protector,’ samyam 
is not the accepted reading and T. Ganapali Sastri, Shamasastri and Jolly. Schmidt 
have all adhered to the reading given above. 
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person is permitted to own land (Diod. II. 40; Str. XV. i. 
39-11, 46-49). The Chinese travellers knew no better. 

That this titular right was sometimes sought to be 
actively asserted is proved by literary 
Assertion oi royal tradition of diverse sorts to the effect 

title- 

that the king might lay hand on indivi- 
dual property or real estate in the name of emergency at 
his sweet will (Jat. III. 301 f. ; Mbh. III. 2. 39 ; Ram. I. 
53. 9 f.) without the retribution of the Jewish king who 
despoiled Nabboth of his vineyard. The Arthasastra 
indicates that the king sometimes exercised the overriding 
authority and confiscated land (I. 14) 1 though it caused 
resentment and alarm thus creating a situation inviting to a 
foreign enemy. In the Rama story as repeated in the Malia- 
bharata, Dasaratha claims before Kaikeyl that all property 
in his domain except that belonging to Brahmanas is his, 
and he can confiscate anybody’s wealth : 

Dliauain dadami kasmful hryatfun kasya va punah 

Brahmauusvad ihanyatra yatkincid vittam asti me 

III. 275.23. 

This is an echo of the Vedic teaching that the king 
is owner of all wealth that belongs to any person except 
Brahmanas (abrabmananam vittasya svami rajeti vaidikam, 
Mbh. XII. 77.2). This claim has been justified by 
learned men in the Vedas on the ground that if he cannot 
rightly seize others’ wealth how will he practise virtue ? 
(na ceddhartavyam anyasya katbam taddharmam arabhet, 
XII. 8.26.) Hence “all the wealth of the earth is the 
Ivsatriya s and no one else’ s ’ (dhanam hi ksatriyasyaiva 
dvitlyasya na vidyate, XII. 130. 3). 

Vrhaspati claims for the king the right of transfering 
land in certain circumstances from one individual to 


1 C'/., the comment on ‘ paryadatavya ’ in II, y. 
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another, although such steps should not be taken to over- 
ride a justified title (XIX. 16 if.). Even though royal 
pretension to ownership was not accepted in general it 
was never disputed that the king had certain transcendant 
authority over all land which prevented untrammelled 
disposal or enjoyment of land by private owners. According 
to Manu land given by the king could not be alienated. 
Narada legislates that immovable property held for three 
generations is incapable of being alienated without the 
king’s sanction. Satavahaoa kings have been seen even 
to abrogate their gifts substituting new ones, although 
these gifts tantamount only to the assignment of revenue. 
In the Arthasastra it is ordained that if disputes about 
fields are not settled mutually or by elders, these revert 
to the Crown as well as land of which ownership has been 
lost (pranastasvamikam) , i.c., for which no claimant 
is forthcoming (III. 9). Intestate and ownerless land 
always went to the king (.Tilt. I. 398, IV. 4S5, YT. 348). 
A vestige of royal right is also found in the Arthasastra 
rule that the king is entitled to a toll on every occasion 
of sale of a holding by public auction (ITT. 10). 1 

These evidences do not bear out the theory that 
private properly in land was held 
inviolable and that all pretension by 
the Crown to such right was denied in 
the clearest possible terms, 2 nor the supposition that the 
king was the owner of the soil only in the sense that be 
was entitled to a tithe on produce. 3 It is admitted that 
Medhatithi explains Manu, VIII. 39 in that manner and 


Nature and scope of 
royal title. 


1 A Faridpur Copper-plate Inscription of the lith or 7tli century assigns to the 
king J of price according to the law in land sales (dharmaaailbhagalabhah). See 
Indian Autiquary, 1910. 

2 P. Jay aswal : Modern Review, Ang.,1918. For the same view see Hindu 
Polity, II, pp. 174 ff. ; P. N. Banerjea : Public Administration in Ancient India, 
p. 179. 

3 Mrs. Rhys Davids : loc. i:i(. 
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Megastlienes, Fa-hien and Hieuen-Tsang who were im- 

pressed by the prevalence of the royalist theory readily 
connected with it king’s right to levy specific branches 
of revenue from the land. But the very fiscal term bhaga 
or mjablulija which denotes king’s regular and legitimate 
share as opposed to controversial and additional imposts 
on land produce, would indicate a partnership of title 
between the peasant and the king. And there are 

indigenous proofs that the king’s title was given a wider 
meaning. Else how could it persist on tax-free lands and 
on villages of which revenues were assigned and which 
assignment he retained the right to abrogate? Whether the 
ownership was actually divided between the cultivator and 
the Grown 1 (the former of course being the major partner 
in day to day affairs) or both were absolute legal owners 
on different interpretations of the law, or the king’s powers 
were only regalian rights 2 is only a difference of phraseo- 

1 After examining at leugtb the opposite views, a Mysore scholar follows the 
conclusion of F. W. Thoma3 (Camb. Hist , Vol. 1, p. 475) that the king was proprietor 
of land in so far as lie was entitled to revenue and could replace the defaulting 
cultivator from his holding. He adds : “ In other words it was a sort of perpetual 
lease held on the annual performance cf au obligation, l or all purposes including 
alieuat on the lessee is the owner and considers himself a3 such, a"d the lessor has 
the right of only demanding performance of the obligation. But once the lessee fails 
to do his duty, the lessor’s ownership asserts itself. ” M. H. Gopal : Mauryan Public 
Finance, p. 02. 

Thus according to the author the basis of the land system was the same a3 now. 
In support of this deduction lie lias cited the authority of the Artliasastra where it 
is allowed that the king may confiscate lands from those who do not cultivate them 
and give to others « II. 1). But it is overlooked that the instruction is with reference 
to newlv settled or colonised lands which undoubtedly were Crown lands. It may 
also be noted that although forcible collection is not rare, the eviction of free-bolder 
and the realisation of revenue by distraint of land as pxists in British India is hardly 
met with in ancient times whether in works of law or io more reliable records of 
inscriptions or popular literature. I X ot so in Southern India. Hultzsch : South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol III, PI. T, No. 9.) On the other hand, as shown above, the 
conception of a more extended royal right is in evidence in many quarters. 

' Pee nhoehal : loc. cit. Strictly regalian would be only such rights as are 
conferred by Mann’s role that a cultivator who negligently allows bis crops to be 
destroyed is hable to a fine of 10 or o times the value oft he king’s revenue (VIII. 243) 
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logy. The fact remains that the cultivator’s right to his 
patrimony was limited, the limitation varying in degrees in 
different places and periods and according to different legal 
opinions. 1 

Apart from the ill-defined and general rights of the kinT 
over all land, he had large tracts — fallow, 

Crown JandB. . . . 

cultivable or rich in natural resources — 
held directly under his ownership, from which he made his 
charitable or religious bequests. 2 From the ArthaSastra’s 
advice regarding colonisation of waste land (janapada- 
nivegah) it would appear that virgin and unclaimed land 
was king’s property (II. 1). It is ordained that such 
reclaimed land shall be given to tax-payers only for life 
(karadebhyah krtaksetranyaikapurusikani prayacchet) or 
during the time they may take to prepare them for cultiva- 
tion : if cultivation is neglected, such land shall be taken 
and given to others. Besides getting taxes, the king is to 
exercise his right of ownership in these lands with regard 
to fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables in reservoirs 
or lakes (matsyaplava harltapannanam setusu raja svamyam 
gacchet). From these lands plots the most productive may be 


and by the ArthadSetra’s injunctions that the king should supersede or fine negligent 
cultivators and enforce the cultivation of a second crop in emergencies (V. 2), and 
that a tax-payer should sell or mortgage his field only to a tax-payer and the owner 
of a Irahmadeya to another such beneficiary (III. 10). These rights are logical 
extensions of the royal right to land revenue. 

• 1 R. G. Basok (7oc. cit.i is inclined to believe that there was a gradnal advance 
from popular ownership of earlier days to royal ownership in later times, from 
about the 6ih century onwardB. But such a generalisation appears to be too risky 
in view of the discordant note of source materials and the assertion of royal claim seen 
aa early as in the Brahma nan and the Bali canon and in a more outspoken manner in 
the Artbaiaatra and in the Santiparva MahSbharata. 

2 Lilts the king the Queen Consort and the Queen Mother also had their own 
estates out of which gifts or assignments of revenue couid be made (Asoka, M.P.E., IV ; 
Hatbigumpha Inscription of Kharavela’s Chief Queen). Epigraphic records to this effect 
abound from a later time. On the occasion <f Rama's consecration 1,000 villages were 
assigned to Queen Kandalya for the maintenance of her refugees (Ram. IT. 31. 22). 

5 — 1365B 
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given to performers of sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests 
and those learned in the Vedas as brahmadeya lands exempt- 
ed from taxes and fines (adandakarani). Government 
officials shall also be endowed with lands which they shall 
have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage (vikrayadhana- 
varjjam). 

The Arthasastra’s testimony, supplemented by available 
sources is that the Crown lands consisted of (1) homestead 
and cultivated land reverting to Crown by various processes, 
(2) unoccupied waste, both fallow and cultivable, recovered 
for settlement or colonisation, (3) reserve forests, (4) mines 
including salt-centres which were government monopoly 
(c/. Mbb. XII. 69. 29 ; Ivarle and Nasik Cave Ins. ; Pliny. 
XXXI. 7. 39) 3 , (5) treasure trove or nidhi, (6) waters. 

Thus the king was in absolute ownership of a large part 
of the soil. Of the rest he was partially 

Psrtneri-hio of rights . 

and tine between the titular owner and to some extent real. 

Crown, community and „ , . , .... . , , 

cultivator in ordinary Roads and parks, irrigation tanks and 

under BoiTauthl hty ”f canals, the village pond, the mote-hall and 
Crown and community. p as { ure ] an fl were public property witltill 

the rural unit. Of public ownership of cultivated land 
evidences are more meagre but that does not rule out the 
possibility of its existence. The peasant freeholder enjoyed 
his patrimony hereditarily with rights of alienation by gift, 
sale or mortgage subject to an elastic royal right of inter- 
ference which, however, did not go unresented when it was 
extended to the right of confiscation. The recipients of 
royal land except those of the brahmadeija had a still more 
limited title over their plot. They held land under the 
king’s sufferance and were merely tenants-at-will. Indivi- 

1 The growth of large BtateB and empires hastened the conversion of mines end 
forests into royal domains. “ In the days of email states these belonged to nobody, 
but when these were conquered by the Magadba king all intervening territories in 
addition to forests and other urclaimahle natural sources psssed to the dominion 
of the conqueror."— N. C. Banerji, Economic Life and Progress in AnoieDt India, 
Vol. T, p. 283, 
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dual ownership was also diluted with a certain measure 
of communal oversight in parts where the old tribal collecti- 
vism survived. Outside these categories fell the land 
dedicated to the ownership of gods or temples as well as 
large tracts of no man’s land and terra incognita consisting 
mostly of mountains and forests penetrated only by robbers, 
caravans and beasts and by herdsmen only in the 
fringe. 1 

* * * 

While at the advent of Buddhism, rural economy of 
Big ana small India “ was based chiefly on a system of 
estates • village communities of land owners,” 2 the 

primitive equality in distribution of landed wealth was 
gradually dissipated with the slackening of communal con- 
trol and ascendancy of individual rights. From the time of 
Buddha and even earlier, we come across isolated large 
estates side by side with small decaying farms. In the 
suttas, the Brahmana Kasibharadvaja is found working his 
extensive field with 500 ploughs and a gang of hirelings 
(Sutn. I. 4; cf. Sn. 1. 171; Jat. II. 181). In the 
Suvanna-kakkata Jataka, Bodliisatta “settled down and 
worked 1,000 karisas 3 in a district of Magadlia to the north- 
east of the village ” Salindiya — his native village on the 
east of Rajagalia (III. 293). Estates of the same measure, 
worked by means of bondsmen and hired labour hands, are 
seen in other Jataka stories (IV. 276 f., 281). Here the 
landowner with a wealth of 800 millions is a familiar figure 
(asitikotivibhavo kutumbiko, IV. 370, etc.), typical of whom 
is Sujata of Benares, who lodges in his park and ministers 
to 500 ascetics (V. 4G5). Such big plot-holders are also 

1 The Aithadastrat indicates that pastures, plains and forests (vivitamalavana) 
are not subject to individual ownership (III. 10). According to Usapas places of 
pilgrimage were also nobody’s property along with bills and forests (V. 16). 

s Mrs. Iihys Davids : loc. cit. 

3 According to Childers' Pali Dictionary, S. V. ammanam a frortso would be 
about 8 acres. 
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termed gahapiit in Pali literature, literally the pater familias, 
sometimes only a substitute for the generic Valiija but 
actually indicating the agricultural magnates as the setthi 
conveyed the industrial magnate. 1 The Brahmana (jahapati 
frequently appears in the Jatakas as owner of property worth 
800 millions. It would perhaps be no wild presumption 
that the gifts of brahmadeya or rent-free land imposed by 
priesthood on temporal authority with cajoles and threats 
(Apast. II. 10. 26. 1; Manu, VII. 83 ff.; Yaj. I. 314; 
Mbh. XIL 343. 18 ; XIII. 62), sometimes deviated from 
the avowed purpose of maintaining an order dedicated 
to religious service (Dn. XII. i. 1; Mo. 95) and conduced 
to the concentration of land in the hands of secular Brah- 
manas who are so prominent by their lauded wealth in folk 
literature although in didactic pieces cultivation of laud is 
assigned exclusively to Vai^yas. 

Side by side with the gahapati or kutumbika or the 

Vaiiya according to Sanskrit nomencla- 

jAgr'C.nltura 1 indebted- - g 0 l) Serv - ec l the foiling cultivator 

struggling against starvation, managing 
his plot single-handed or with his sons only (Jat. I. 277, 
II. 165, III. 162, IV. 167, VI. 364; Ram. II. 32 30; 
Mbh. XII. 177. 5 ff. ; Jacobi: J.S. II. 347). The 
Oamanicanda Jataka offers (II. 300) the case of a tiller who 
had to run the plough by borrowing a neighbour’s team 
of oxen. This petty cultivator is indicated by the word 
kinasa in Sanskrit works as counterpart to the big Vatiya 
or kutumbi. The Jataka evidences throw some light on an 
important aspect of the relation between these two divergent 
types of farmers. A kutumbika is often seen to make a 
journey on cart to distant villages for collecting debts, 
sometimes accompanied by his wife (II. 341, III. 107, IV. 
45). In one case he is seen attaching a cart of a defaulter 

1 Of course sgricoltura! and industrial pursuits were very often combined by these 
lords and a Kef‘hi-rjaliayati like Anatbapindika is no rarity. 
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in satisfaction for what was due to him (III. 66). It appears 
that the big farmer carried on a lucrative money-lending 
business in villages not always without abuse. It is of 
course the small farmer who ran into debt in times of 
scarcity and sometimes losing his plot whether under extor- 
tion or from want turned a destitute vagrant and offered 
himself for hire in the rich man’s estate. 1 

But whatever might be the inequality of landed property 
between the different classes of peasants it did not foster 
, the isolationist mentality and the deplo- 

Safeguard of big and 

small estates : do pri- rable nemesis of agriculture as we see in 
viieges based on land. p reseu t d a y. No stigma was attached 

to labour. The Indian yeomanry put their hand to the plough 
along with their men as much as their less fortunate 
brethren. They were not attracted by the luxuries of the 
town to leave their prosperous farms to go to ruins under 
the care of indifferent subordinates. The small farmer as 
well was never squeezed out of existence under the remorse- 
less pressure of a superior economic caste standing in haughty 
segregation. Nor did large estates carry with them any 
political or social privileges except those naturally conferred 
by wealth. “ There was among Indo- Aryans little of the 
feudal tie between land and lord with lordship over the 
land- tillers which made broad acres a basis for nobility in 
the West.” 2 It is for this reason that landed wealth in 
ancient India never developed into the exorbitant power and 
influence of the Roman patriciate, the French baronage 
and the Moslem Jaigirdar. Legally the big landowner and 
the small husbandman stood on an equal footing and, 
over each at the top, the king retained a residual power 
which was both legal and real. 


1 See infra, Bk. VI, Ch. II. Cf., tho plea of C. V. Vaidja on fcbe effects of 
widespread usury uj on the ryot class. Epic India, p. 219. 

5 Mrs. Rbys Davids: loc. cit. 



CHAPTER IH 
The Village Lord 


The Gdmabhojaka. Becipiento? revenue; absentee lord. Origin and evolution; 
benefits without responsibility. Perquisite,,. Judicial function. Powers. Democra- 
tic representative or bureaucratic agent? Transition from popular headahrp to 
leisurely landlordism or official hierarchy. 


Between the king and the peasant there intervened in 
Indian land system a powerful class of intermediaries some- 
what analogous to, but far from identical 
The ijimiibhoiai-a. AV jjj 5 the modern landlords. The Jatakas 
contain meaningful relerences on the duties and powers of 
the gamabhojaka who played a most important part in 
India’s rural economy. Other Pali works and the Artha- 
sastra mention en passim the gamabhojaka, the gdmika and 
the gamani presumably refering to the same figure. These 
few but weighty remarks, pieced together, lead to certain 
broad probabilities which ill accord with the theory given 
currency in many quarters that he was a typical product of 
the free institutions aDd corporate life of the ancient village 


system. 

The village lord was not the owner of the soil and in 
this respect differs from the Zemindar. He was authorised 
to enjoy the revenues to which the king 
ablTotee^ord. ieveDUe ' was entitled and which accordingly he 
could delegate to aDy person of his choice ; 
and this delegation was accompanied with nceessary powers. 
The lord was neither an administrative official of the village 
nor a communal head. He frequently appears in the role 
of an absentee lord who dwells in a town not necessarily in 
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close proximity and periodically visits his bhogagdma. 1 In 
the paccupannavatthus of the Jatakas Anathapindika often 
goes to supervise the affairs of his village leaving his house 
at Savatthi (I. 365, 412, 441). Sometimes the absentee 
lord is pre-occupied with mercantile pursuits and the village 
is an additional source of income possibly unearned, where 
he goes only to realise his dues and debts traversing a long 
journey on cart (I. 413, V. 164). 

Wherefrom were these ownerships derived and what 


Development of the 
institution : revenues 


was the process of their evolution. ? The 
earliest trace of this type of landlord 


without adcninirtra- 
tive functions. 


villages is found in the Taittirlya Samhita 


where it is told in connection with the 


performance of certain sacrifices by a person hankering for 
a village (gramakama) how the gods concerned * bestow him 
creatures led by the noses ’ (II. 1. 1. 2), how they ‘present 
his relations to him and make the folk dependent on him ’ 
(II. 1. 3. 2) and how they enable him to hold the mind of 
his peers (II. 3. 9. 2). These cryptic expressions mean if 
anything that the village lordships were acquired in the 
first instance by individual exertion and afterwards received 
the seal of royal confirmation. The Jatakas belie through- 
out the tradition embodied in the Satapathi Brahmana 
(XIII. 7. 15) aud recalled in the Mahabharata (XIII. 154.1 ff ) 
that land must not be given away even on the plea of a 
sacrificial fee. In the Epics the earth no longer reprimands 
kings for her transfer and even wants to go over to 
Brah nanas. In the Jataka tales recipients of royal bounties 


1 The rendering of bhogagdma as Zemindary as fu'lotve I in Cowell's transhi'i n 
of the Jiitikaa is misleading. There is a gulf of dilfer.'n ;e between th? modern and 
mediaeval zemindary estates and the villages assigned for bhoga or bhojnna apart from 
the fundamental point of proprietorship, as shown ut l he beginning of (he next 
chapter. Nor is the word * headman 1 an apt substitute for 1 bhojaka- ’ The pa tel and 
lambardar are as distant from the bhojaka as is the zemin lur, judgjJ b_v their respec- 
tive functions and capacities, 
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are not always Brahmanas and the donations of villages 
are almost invariably accompanied by the conventional 
phrase “yielding a hundred thousand a year” (sata- 
sahassutthanaka, I. 420, II. 403, III. 229, V. 350, 371). 
In the Mahaummagga Jataka, Mahosadha on his way from 
Uttarapahcala to Yedeha sends men to receive the revenue 
of the eighty Kasi villages which king CulanT had given 
him (VI. 463). The grantee in this and similar occasions 
when he is a town-dweller appears to be out of touch with 
village administration except so far as is necessary for 
collection of revenue. It is likely that he obtained not the 
administration 1 but the revenues of the village, i.e., benefits 
without responsibility ; and as the big money-lender he may 
have asserted his furtive power still further in his rural pre- 
serves not always with happy results. Instances of pious 
men like Anathapindika are fortuitous and there is little 
reason to believe that his charitable acts were dictated by 
any customary obligation implicit in ownership. 


1 In the DTgha and Majjhima nikiiyas there is a Btock passage which seems to 
indicate prime facie that the royai grants to the mahasalaa carried with them adminis- 
trative power. “ Now at that time so sod so the Brahmana was dwelling at snch and 
such place, a place teeming with life with much grassland and woodland and water 
and com (sattUBsadaip sat'nakallhodaksip sadbafinam), on a royal domain granted 
him by so and so the king as a royal gift tciih power over it as if Tie were Che king ” 
(rajabhoggam raflfik dinnam rajadayarp brahmadeyyam, Dn III. i. 1, IV. i. 1, 
XH. i. 1, XNIII. 1 ; Mn. 95). The* fief* (?) from the description seems to be not 
a settled village but a large tract of irrigated and cultivated soil with adjoining fen- 
land and pasture fit for animal farming ; and if BuddhaghOBa’s alternative explana- 
tion of 1 rajabhoggam ’ as 1 what is for king’s enjoyment ’ is accepted, the concluding 
phrase permits the interpretation that the usufructuary light and titular ownership 
of the king were transferred to the assignee along with the land. The analogy 
between Lnbicca’s domain at Salavaiiki and Pasenadi’s kingdom of Kgsi and Kosala 
is drawn upon the usufructuary right and ownership which are common to both. 
The story of the Majjhims 95 in no way indicates that Canki was master of the 
village of Opasada and its Brahmana community, but that he was only the owner of 
a large plot of land. The testimony of the Arthasaatra as well implies that hrahma- 
deya gifts were gifts of rent-free lands and not of villages carrying for the donees 
revenues alone ; and there ia ro ground to associate political and administrative 
responsibility with these lands. 
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The village lord is not necessarily— nay he is rarely — 
Perquisites the mainspring of the gama’s corporate life 

and collectivist enterprise. In this respect 
he differs from the jetthakas of the industrial gdmas or of 
the trade-guilds. In the Kulavaka Jataka Bodhisatta is the 
moving spirit of the sturdy gdma life and the bhojaka is put 
to the thought “ when these men used to get drunk and 
commit murder and so forth, I used to make a lot of money 
out of them not only in the price of their drinks but also 
in the fines and dues they paid ’ ’ (aham pubbe etesu suram 
pivantesu panatipatadini karontesu catikahapana divasena 
c’eva dandabalivasena ca dlianam labhami) ; and he brought 
a complaint to the king on false charges against Bodhisatta 
and his flock (I. 199 ff.). 

These few words read with the allusion to a pious lord 
in another place who stopped the sale of strong drink in his 
estate (IV. 115) lead to a presumption that the bhojaka 
either himself maintained breweries in the village, those 
crime-centres and plague-spots of rural life, or he enjoyed 
the excise dues thereon whether within or outside the 
revenue transferred by royal assignment. 
The fines undoubtedly went to his pocket. 
For he adjudicated rural cases. He is seen to try a dispute 
and fine a fisherman’s wife and then to tie her up and to 
beat her to realise the fine (I. 483). To a question why 
a certain bhojaka had fallen from better days a king replies : 
“ That village lord used once to deal justice even-handedly, 
so that men were pleased and delighted with him ; and in 
their delight they gave him many presents (bahupannakaram 
aharimsu). This is what made him handsome, rich and 
honoured. Now he loves to take bribes (lancavittako hutva), 
and his judgment is not fair; so he is poor, miserable and 
jaundiced. If he judges once again with righteousness 
he will be again as he was before. He knows not that 
there are kings in the land. Tell him that he must use 
6— 1366B 


The lord's justice. 
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justice in giving judgment (dhammena attain vimcchinitnm, 
n. 309). 

A sharp demarcation between the legitimate dues and the 
illegal gratifications of the bhojalai. But a judge who can 
accept presents from litigants without any sense of wrong 
must be prone to count these tips among his dues as much 
as the judicial fines and to allow his decisions to be bought 
all the more when these are not assisted by a jury or a folk- 
moot of any sort 1 and when there appears to have been no 
appeal against them. The vaunted prerogative of inter- 
ference claimed by the king was certainly no common 
occurrence in those days of disorder and insecurity, of decen- 
tralised government and undeveloped communication. 2 
It was asserted only on grave issues or when the king’s 
revenue was at stake. Else it would be prudent to let the 
sleeping dogs lie. 


Tha village affairs discussed in the public hall bore on civic amenities, co-opera- 
tive labour, state of crops, etc., but probably they did not as often include judicial 
matters except perhaps in the republics and a few villages. It may be admitted that 
in some self-governing villages the assemblies hod a parallel jurisdiction although it 
is difficult to he limited from the bhojaU’a (see infra, p. 54). In the foregoing 
passages the blwiaka ' s justice is undivided. The Arthad&stra ordinance of a fine of 
•-4 papas for a hhoMo who expels from a village anyone except a thief and an adul- 

T V Pre3U, “ 38 Qatrammel!e,i exercise of his judicial powers. There is no 
sufficient data for the assumption that in Maurya times he carried on the village 
administration and judicial business in consultation with the grimavrddha* or elders 

Indn!lT 9 m IT" 1 Camb Hht " V0 ‘- I: a^haudhuri: Politics! History of 
ADC*i3nt India, <lth. Ed., pp. 239 f. J 

1 /! ,6 ; rid T? 0f{he KukU ' aka Jaukil a ''d of the Gamani-canda Jataka just 
: t : thinkll,at justice was one of tbeessen- 

dl "! l ? Villlgea t0 tke central organisation of the state ” 

and that in this matter final authority rested with the king. He relies further on the 

to the Whi ° h an7Un6 couldcba!I ^ a disputant to come 

to the king, officer by picking up a potsherd or stone. But the village concerned is 
bhogagama. Such central control in normal administration of justice in rural 

areas under mauentrsl lords goes against the cumulative evidence of the Staias Id 
the possibilities of the times See B P T , , ,, oi sue datalras and 

C. U„ Vol. XX, p. 107. J ° UrQfll of th8 Department of Letters. 
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Without doubt the gdmabhojaha was a big man of 
opulence and position whose wrongs could not be held in 
check by any lesser authority than the 
Powers king. He (gamasamiko) could assemble 

all the villagers by an order at a short 
notice (sabbe sannupatantuti) by means of a crier (anapako, 
Mil. 147). In the Kulavaka Jftlaka referred to above, we 
find him for once heavily chastised by the king for falsely 
bringing grave charges of treason against the whole body of 
villagers. He has power to prohibit slaughter of animals 
for sacrifice within his area (IV. 115). He dares to commit 
adultery with a gahapati ' s wife and when caught and 
thrashed by the husband, none other than Bodliisatta would 
have ventured on such short methods of exacting ‘ damages,’ 
expostulates saving that he is the village lord (II. 135). He 
is a greedy fellow always after the belongings'of his neighbours 
(Sn. I. 60). Elsewhere he conspires with brigands to carry 
off the taxes collected for the king : and here for the second 
time we see him feel the heavy hand of an overlord (I. 354). 

The last instance furnishes a valuable clue to the clari- 
fication of the bhojaka ' s position. Here he is designated 
as an ainacca or official appointed by the 

Democratic repreeen- pmg and entrusted with the collection of 
tative or bureaucratic ° 

a e ent ? his revenue from certain villages. Then 

how is he a gamubhojaht or devourer of 
village revenues? The most probable answer is that he is 
the bhojaha of a village which is given by the king for his 
enjoyment as remuneration for his office. This is in agree- 
ment with the injunctions of the Arthasastra, of Manu and 
of the Makabbarata. In the first, grants of land to king’s 
officers without the right of transfer form part of the revenue 
administration (II. j) while the other two lay it down that 
the lord of 10 villages is to be remunerated with 1 hula of 
land (land cultivable with 12 oxen) of 20 villages with 5 
hulas, of 100 villages with a village and of 1,000 villages 
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with a townlet (4akbanagara) (Manu, VII. 119; Mbh. XII. 
87.6-9). The strength of a solitary evidence may not 
suffice to allow the conclusion that the gamabhojaka of the 
Jataka stories bore this uniform character. The position of 
the royal chaplain (purohita) and of the high treasurer (maha- 
setthi) like Anathapindika, whom we often find in enjoy- 
ment of bhogagamas (III. 105; IV. 473, 484; VI. 463) was 
undoubtedly analogous. As for other cases, whether he 
was king’s nominee or elected by the rural constituency or 
whether he held a hereditary post it is impossible to ascertain 
beyond dispute. While the Jatakas and the Pali canon 
bear no trace of hereditary landlordship in later inscriptions 
lands and villages are often made over as hereditary bequests. 
In the Mahasutasoma Jataka “ lordship of a single village ” 
(ekagamabhojanam) is spoken of in contrast with the “office 
of commander-in-chief and similar posts’’ (senapatitthana- 
dini, V. 484), the suggestion being that the lord was a king’s 
officer. There is no example in the birth-stories or any 
contemporary evidence to warrant the conclusion that he was 
the “elected chief of the village community.” 1 * 3 That he 
stood in certain relations with the king is attested by 
many passages (IV. 310). The gamani is much concerned 
with the king’s favour or disfavour (IV. 310). In the 
Cullavagga the gamani Maniculaka is in close touch with 

1 For this view see Fick : Die Sociale Gliederung iio Nordostlichen Indien zu 
Buddhas Ziet, pp. 105 f. ; cf. RbyB Davids, 11 There were no landlords. And the great 
mass of the people were well-to-do peasantry, or handicraftsmen with land of their own, 
both classes ruled over by local headmen of their own selection" (Buddhist India, 
p. 102), In the case of the latter there are positive evidences that the position of the 
gamajel.thaka in industrial villages was hereditary {infra, Book II. Ch. V). A. S. Altefear 
draws attention to a Mathura Inscription of the first century A.D. (F,p. In. I. 11) 
where a lady is mentioned as wife and daughter-in-law of two grdmtkas,— a fact 
possible only when the office U hereditary. While the succession of a son on the 
retirement of an incumbent is in no way extraordinary, this solitary instance cannot 

be a-ceptcd as pointing to a general rule. The Jatakas nowhere testify to the “ here- 
ditary office” propounded by the author. See A History of Village Communities in 

Western Tndia, p. XIV. 
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royal attendants in tlie Chamber (XII. 1.4. An; IV. p.326). 
As noticed above he could seek justice in king’s court when- 
ever there was trouble in his affairs. It is probable that he 
discharged certain vague undefined functions as an inter- 
mediary between the king and the freeholders. 

Thus the village lord is persona grata with the king as 
with the villagers. He is apparently the sole and final judge 
of the small village causes when domiciled within his 
locality. The king’s revenue is assigned to him by royal 
writ. The judicial fees and fines and the returns of liquor 
houses or excise dues are among his perquisites to which 
bribes and presents form a lucrative addition. He is the 
agricultural bank par excellence. He may have had other 
incomes lawful or otherwise, 1 for his assets are in cases 
assessed at 800 millions. In one of these he is the king’s 
chaplain and hoards up the sum apart from his office (puro- 
hitatthanena saddhim asitikotidhanam chaddetva, (IV. 484), 
presumably from the bhogagama which he visits from time 
to time (IV. 473). The multimillionaire Anathapindika 
too often beats the record and regales in his park thousands 
of ascetics. Given due allowance for the tendency of folk- 
tales towards exaggeration, these figures show that the 
village lord might occasionally rise to the topmost rung of 
the economic ladder and constitute a plutocracy with the 
Brahmana and setthi magnets who basked in the sunshine 
of court and whose wealth is often estimated in the same 
fabulous figures. 

Whether absorbed in the luxuries and money transac- 
tions of urban life or settled iu his rural preserve, the lord 
has little to do with the communal life of the village and 
he owes no responsibility either io the king or to a village 

1 The terms f gSmabbo;ana’ and ‘bbogagama’ suggest not usufructuary title over 
land to the exclusion of cultivators but enjoyment of all possible revenue derivable from 
the village. Cf. “Those (articles) which the villagers ought to furnish daily to the king, 
such as food, drink and fuel, the lord of one village Bball obtain 1 . M-anu, VII. 118. 
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council for rural welfare. In the numerous famine scenes 
we invariably miss him. Once only he is found giving an 
old ox to hungry cultivators under the grip of scarcity on 
condition of repayment after two months from the next 
harvest (II. 135) and this must be regarded as part of his 
ordinary lending business than of a benevolent distribution 
of dole. 1 


Transformation of the 
peoples’ man to an 
official or a leisured 
grandee. 


In the Yedic texts village headmen (gramani, gramika) 
are styled Rajakartr and Rabun aiding in the consecration 
of the king among certain other func- 
tionaries and are consulted by the king 
along with his ministers. The Mahavagga 
gives the important reference that the 
gumikas of Bimbisara 80,000 in number, used to be 
summoned in a great assembly (V. 1.3.). In those days 
when kingship had not yet outgrown the tribal stage, the 
village chiefs were communal representatives and exerted a 
wholesome check on royal absolutism. But later records 
which synchronise with the growth of a centralised 
monarchy fortified by a bureaucratic machine, strike a 
different note. The periodical assemblies of gamikas seem 
to have fallen into disuse with the rise of Maurya imperial- 
ism : they gradually sank down from the headship of auto- 
nomous villages to sleeping lords with irresponsible powers 
and vested privileges or were transformed into king’s officers 
and absorbed into an official hierarchy. The Jataka stories 
exhibit them in both these colours. Even as early as in the 
Upanisads the king is found appointing adhikrtas over 
gramas (Prasna-Up. III. 4) ; such appointment tallies with 


1 The Artba4aatra exhorts villagers to accompany the gramika by turns whenever 
he “ has to travel on account of any business of the village " (gramarthena gramikaip ■ 
vrajantam upavasalj paryayena 'nugaccheyuh, HI. 10). Nothing can be inferred either 
way from this vague statement. From evidences already adduced it may be argued a 
fortiori that this busiuee3 was personal {i.e., related to his own income) rather than 
corporate and administrative. 
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the conception of civil polity and paramount sovereignty 
implied in the honorific Samrat. The gamikas of Bimbi- 
sara, be they elected or nominated, took orders and instruc- 
tions from a controlling monarch (ditthadbammike atthe 
anusasita). In the Arthasastra the gramikas are subordi- 
nates to the gopa s, sthanikas and still higher officers. The 
bureaucratic system is perfected in the law-codes (Apast. 
II. 26.4.5; Vis. III. 7-15; Yaj. I. 337) and Manu lays down 
a detailed official gradation. The gramikas appointed by 
the king are not to take cognizance of crimes and decide 
according to their free will but report all cases to lords of 
ten villages, they in turn to the next superior officers and so 
on (VII. 115-117; Mbh. XII. 87. 3 f.). In the Sukraniti- 
sara the chief is a king’s deputy (II. 343) intoxicated by 
drinking the vanity of office (II. 227). In the Saka and 
Gupta inscriptions as well, side by side with prolific land 
charters issued to royal favourites without any correspon- 
ding service derived in return, the gramikas, bhojakas, etc., 
are found fitted into an elaborate framework of civil admi- 
nistration. Thus the upholder of popular rights and duties 
who loomed large in Vedic and early Buddhist social eco- 
nomy is no longer the bulwark of free village corporations 
and fades out into a leisurely lord or is stereotyped into an 
official automaton. 



CHAPTER IV 


Associate Life in the Gama 

The soul of village life. Public works, the sala, collective charity, educational 
endowments, religions bequests, economic co-operation. Industrial villages. Communal 
amusement — the samaja. Evolution from tribal autonomy to the concept of corpora- 
tion and democracy. 


Taking into consideration his powers and functions 
from every point of view, the advent of the bhojaka whether 
as an official or as a non-official cannot be held to have 
been a welcome feature in India’s village economy . 1 But 
she was spared the baneful conclusion of the feudal order — 
exaltation of landlords into a parasytic nobility and 
reduction of peasants into serfdom. The bhojaka had 
no proprietory rights over land, no seigniorial rights 
conferred with royal deeds, the so-called rights of 
confiscation, eviction, escheat, etc., or of arbitrary 
levies like the salami, abwab, bhet, begar or the bovine , 
banalite , pdage, gabelle, monopoly of the dove-cote and so 
on . 1 The peasantry lost none of their rights on their 
freehold under a royal charter : they only gave the tithe 
due to the king to another man. Nor were perhaps their 
estates liable to summary sale or attachment for arrears 
of revenue. The periodical oppression and illegal exactions 
which they had to bear with could not reach the inner 
spring of rural life and sap its vitality. It lay deeper 
in the healthy spirit fostered by the tribal community, 
of discipline, fellowship, liberty and public conscience 

1 Inscriptions Bhow that tbs immunities of royal assignments were much extended 
in later time. 
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among the villagers which outlived the chequered career 
of monarchical despotism and bureaucratic imperialism. 

The working of the communal ideal which kept the 
Pubiio wort* countryside pulsating with the exuberance 

of life is seen in Vedic literature em- 
bedded in the tribal feeling of the clan or viL The Jatakas, 
the earlier Sinrtis and the Arthasastra reflect the further 
stage of its growth and interesting characteristics. It 
seems that the sweeping influence of Buddhism with its 
principles of liberty and equality gave a powerful impetus 
to the ideal of communal harmony and co-operation. The 
graphic and elaborate details of the Kulavaka Jataka are 
more than a utopia of priestly doctrinairism. The scene 
is a Magadha village of 300 families or kidaa : — 

“ One day the men were standing in the middle 
of the village transacting its business. They too doing 
good works along with him (Bodhisatta), used to get up 
early and emerge with razors, axes and clubs in their hand. 
With their clubs they rolled out of their way all stones 
lying on the four highways and other roads of the village ; 
they cut down the trees that would strike against the 
axles of cars ; they smoothed the rough places, built 
causeways, dug water-tanks, built a hall ; they showed 
charity and kept the Commandments.” 

“Te ca timsa kulamanussa ekadivasam gamamajjhe 
thatva gamakammam karonti. — Te pi ten’eva saddhim punnani 
karonta kaless’eva vutthaya vasipharasumusalabattha 
catumahapathadisu musalena pasane ubbattetva pavattenfci 
yananam akkhapatighatarukkbe haranti visamam samnm 
karonti setura attharanti pokharaniyo kbananti salam 
karonti danani denti silam rakkhanti ” (I. 199). 

This observance of moral law and civic duties dis- 
charged under communal guidance and discipline are 
the vaunted spell, safeguard and strength of the villagers, 
— manto ca parittan ca vaddhin ca’ti (200). 

7— 1366B 
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They are given by the king the village, the elephant and. 
the bhojaka as slave for reward. Then they built a large 
hall at the meeting of the four highways. Even women are 
very keen to participate in this corporate enterprise. 

“ They had benches put up and jars of water set inside, 
providing also a constant supply of boiled rice. Round 
the hall they built a wall with a gate, strewing the space 
inside the wall with sand and planting a row of fan-palms 
outside.” 

“ asanaphalakani santbaritva panlyacatiyo thapetva 
yagubhattam nibandhimsu ealam pakarena parikkhipitva 
dvaram yojetva anto pakare valukam aharitva bahi pakare 
talapantim ropesum.” 1 (201). 

The hall was completed with the construction of a flower 
and fruit garden and a lotus-pond. 

The Mahaummagga Jataka hints at the manifold 
purpose served by the public hall or sala, the throbb ng 
heart- centre of the village organism. Bodhisatta as a 
boy collects subscriptions from the playmates and gets a 
hall built in the eastern suburbs ( pacinayavamajjhaka — later 
referred to as a gama) of Mithila with special apartments 
for ordinary strangers, destitute men, destitute women, 
stranger Buddhist monks and Brahmanas, foreign merchants 
with their wives, all these with doors opening outside 
(vahimukhani). A public place for sports (ldhnnandalam), 
a court of justice (vinicchayam), a convocation hall 
(dhnmmasabhatn) ; beautiful pictures, “ a tank with 1,000 
bends in the bank and 100 bathing ghats ” (-ahassavnmk m 
satatittham pokharanim) covered by lotuses and bounded 
by a park, and an almshouse (danabhattam) gave completion 
to the building scheme (VI. 333). 

> C/. the rest-house of Pataliginia where the upatobas invited Buddha and his 
fraternity and strewed its floor with eand, placed seats in it, set up a waterpot and 
fixed an oil lamp (avasathdgaram santhajitva asanam pafmapetvu udakamanikatp 
patitthapetva telapadTpam aropetva, Mv. VI, 28.2 ; Ud. VIII. 6.) 
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This is only the execution of the corporate rural ideal in a 
larger and perfected scale. The village sala is thus a shelter 
for the stranded, an asylum for foreign visitors, an inn for 
travellers. 1 For the villagers themselves, it is the centre for 
recreation, administrative affairs and religious discussion. 
Last but not least, here is organised the collec.ive charity. 

For this specific purpose the villagers and townsfolk 
are often seen to combine. According to the pacmipanna- 
vatthu of the Suslma Jataka, the people 
Cottei ti»e < h»n j . of Savatthi were used to practise charity 
by isolated families, or by grouping together into asso- 
ciations (ganabandhanena vahu ekato hutva) or by clu bing 
together into streets (vlthisabhageua) or by collection of 
subscriptions from among all the citizens (sakalanagara- 
vasino chandakam samharitva, II 45). The Kalpudruma 
Avadana attests how the magnets of Savatthi gave a 
united front against the incursion of famine on their less 
fortunate brethren. The people of Rajagaha followed 
suit and used to combine for purpose of almsgiving. The 
subscriptions were raised in money or in kind. Here as 
in Savatthi, apparently this was the general custom in 
all self-governiDg areas, on any dispute a divi-ion was 
called and the voice of the majority prevailed (II. 196). 
Probably this was an imi ation of the yebhuyyasika or 
decision by majority vote as laid down by Buddha in the 
Yinaya Pitaka (Cv. IV. 9, 14. 24) on the procedure of 
the assembly of the Samgha. 

Analogous to the charitable works were tbe educational 
establishments maintained by the indivi- 
u “ QaI Est8b ‘ dual or collective aid of the people. The 
Lo&aka Jataka narrates that Bodhisatta ran 
an academy of 500 poor Brahmanas at Benares and tbe 

1 Cf. the atatathagara or village rest-house in Mv. VI. 28.2. and Dn. XVT. i, 20. 
Here rice-meal is supplied to travellers. — Vin. patimokkba, pacitloys, 31. These 
* ehaultries * were not less frequently built by private munificence. 
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townsfolk supplied meal^ to poor lads and bad them 
taught free (tada baranaslvasino duggatanam paribbayam 
datva sippam sikkhapenti). The villagers offer a miniature 
replica of the municipal institution : for Mittavindaka 
is paid by the residents of a paccantagama to teach them 
what was true doctrine and what was false (presumably on the 
strength of his reference as a pupil of Bodhisatta) and given 
a hut to live in at the entrance of the village (gamavasino 
’amhakam susasanam du3sasanam aroeeyyasiti ’mittavinda- 
kassa bhatim datva tam gamadvare kutikaya vasapesum). 
But Mittavindaka's evil star brought the king’s wrath on 
the village and the villagers after holding a conference 
drove him out with blows (I. 239). Very similarly another 
group of villagers paid a logician (takka-pandita), and 
settled him at village entrance in a hut to teach them 
lucky and unlucky seasons (suyuttam duyuttam, I. 296). 
In other places villagers give their quota in the form of 
eatables for the upkeep of a sylvan school in the vicinity 
(III. 537) or for the maintenance of a learned preceptor 
(II. 72). Individual villagers (IV. 391) or houses or hulas 
(1.318) sometimes treated teachers and students in 
banquets. 

Closely akin to the charitable and educational works, 
the religious bequests were another channel in which the 
associate enterprise of villagers found 
Religious bequest., vent and expression. In one case we 

see them putting off under one pretext 
or another the construction of a cell for a Brother who had 
paid for it (I. 215). But inscriptions on the votive 
offerings of the Sanchi Topes (which are placed in the 3rd 
century B.C.) are living illustrations of this side of village 
activity. Here we have — 

Vejajasa gamasa danam (Tope I, No 17) 
Padukulikaya gamasa danam (II. 1) 
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Asvavatiya gamasa danam (1.215) 

Chunivamoragiri gamasa danam (II. 49) 
Nasikakanam Dambhikagamasa danam 

(Nasik Cave In. 20. VI) 1 

rendered by Senart as ‘ gift of the village of Dambhika of 
the Nasik people ’ and by Bhagwanial Indraji as ‘ gift of a 
village by inhabitants of Nasik.’ 

Gifts were also made from among restricted associations, 
committees ( gothi ) or families ( kula ) : 

Gift of the Bauddha gothi from Dhamavadhanana (I. 25,20 
,, „ Barulamisa gothi „ Vedisa (I. 51) 

„ „ Vakiliyas „ Djjein (27) 

,, ,, Kula of Dhamutara (1.276) 

,, ,, sons of Disagiri from Puruvida (I. 290) 

,, ,, — Subhaga, Pusa, Nagadata, Sagharakhita, 

inhabitants of Kuragbara (1.37 5). 1 

That the villagers did not content themselves by merely 
making over endowments and setting up temples is proved 
by the significant institution of the gosthi which is 
explained by Buhler as a Committee of trustees in charge 
of a temple or of charitable institutions. Here the people 
sent their representatives to manage their endowments 
and guide their religious observances.* 

The entertainment of Buddha with his Fraternity by 
the faithful which became a general custom in the Gangetic 
provinces was performed sometimes by individuals, 
sometimes by families, sometimes by gamas and even 
whole clans. A single family might make a house 
to house collection of food materials (Jat. II. 85, Mv. 
VI. 37) or all the villagers might come forward 
(ibid., 28.2; 33.1). The Mallas of Kusinara even make 

1 For farther instances of this nature see Amaravati inscriptions, E. I. XV. IS. 
Also Btithut,— Kaiahakafca nigamasa daosm. 

* Bhattiprolu Inscriptions. 
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compacts that whoever does not join the reception shall 
be fined and that the members sh uld regale the Samgba 
by rotation ( ibid , 36). Sometimes it was the turn of a 
section or assembly (puga, Gv. V. 6.2; 26 ; VIII. 4.1). 
The corporate unity and homogeneity of faith among the 
villagers facilitated the conversion of villages en masse by 
Buddha repeatedly claimed in the Pali canon. 

The villagers were closely knit together by economic 
bonds of diverse sorts. They maintained a common 

neatherd to take charge of and graze 
Econo-uic co-operation. ^ ]e j r cal (;] e i n the adjoining pasture or 

forest (-3 at. I. 194, III. 149 ; An. I. 205 ; 
Bv. X. 19) on pay 1 or on a share of the dairy produce 
which was standaidised by specialists at 1/10 (Arth. III. 13 ; 
Nar. YI. 2-3; Yaj. II. 194). Tiaces of collective farming 
are not wanting and it would not be extravagant to con- 
jecture that the gamakhetta in which the several plots were 
demarcated by irrigation canals, was cultivated under 
collectivist initiative (Vr. XIV. 25, Arth. II. 10 ; Jat. 
II. lO'.i)- The casual reference in the Jatakas to the 
ploughing festival (vappamamgala, IV. 107, VI. 479), a 
great annual ceremony when the King held the plough 
along with the peasants, 2 conjures up a cheerful associate 
life and a full realisation of the community of agricultural 
interests. That the village formed a compact self-centred 
unit is indicated by the Smrti emphasis on village boundary 
and the frequent Pali reference to the village gate (gamadvara, 
Cv. V. 24. 1 ; Jat. I. 239, V. 441 ; Mil. P. 365, etc.). 
The kings recognised the economic entity of a village 
and treated it as such. Vasistlia characterises it as corporate 
unity and speaks of collective fine imposed on it (III. 4). 
The -Jatakas have many allusions to kings raising the tax of a 

1 This, according to Narada, is a heifer annually for tending 100 cows, a milch 
low for 200 and the right to milk all the cows every 8th day (VI. 10). 

5 See S. Hardy : Manual of Buddhism, p. 150. 
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village or exacting fines from it as a whole (I. 234, 239 ; 
III. 9). 

In the Maha-assaroha Jataka as in the Kulavaka Ja:ak:i, 
Gdmakkcam. tbe 30 inhabitants of a paccantagnma, 
here in Kasi, “ gathered together very 
early in the middle of the village to transact its business” 
(te pato va gamamajjhe sannipatitva gamnkicram karonti, 
III. 8). When the village tax was inereased the man who 
was the cause of the trouble was jointly induced by the 
villagers to go and see the unknown horseman and they 
provided him with the presents (p.innakaram) he required 
for the visit. 

The quotations amplv clarify what were the gamakam- 
mam or gamakiccam to deliberate over which all the villagers 
assembled in the central hall. These comprised judicial 

functions, 1 * * municipal work like irrigation, roadrnuking, 
etc.; humanitarian and charitable activities subsidising aca- 
demic foundations ; sacrificial performances, pious invita- 
tions and religious endowments with the formation of 
boards of tru-tees ; examining the state of crops and 
incidents of general interst Rural problems loomed large 
and from here started the ‘ marches ' and deputations to 
the bhojakas or higher authorities urging relief against 

famine iJat. II. 135, 367 ; V. 193; VI. 487), beasts, 

robbers (Jat. V. 459), yaldha s (Jal. Y. 22) and similar 

pests. Sometimes grave decisions were reached in this 

1 This is conjectural. Tbe sabhd parisa . rujakula and puga are piven as a-nem- 
blies whi h examine w toes-uts !RId 41, 111). Laler Smriia i' a . Niir. Vr subs itnte 
gan i i t sreni, and hula, lor the first three. The sabhd ami tbf- gana fit io with ti e 

village ase*-rably. There is also the expre-s referent that a Brahmans in not take 

the food offered bv those who are punished by a gana or a vill pc (pansiirramabhi- 
dasianam. Mbh. : XII 37 30). In tiie Jataka-* we i a\e He eolirary ref re» ce to the 
vtnicchayam (VI, 333) as part of the sola , whereas the bhojaha appears s* ■= the habitual 
iudge of vllage oau-ea enjoyii g fees ai d fine- He is in >re j»d offi ini than a popular 

persoi ality and ha 4 little aastciation with the democratic rural appaia’iis (see Supra . , 
pp 43 ff.) Hid the bhojaka hold the pleas of the crown and the village sabhd meet only 
to enforce common law and corporate obligations under the sanction of social ostracism? 
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village council which infuriated peaceful massrs into bloody 
revolt to pull down the instruments of autocracy and tyranny 
which infringed their traditional rights and interests sancti- 
fied as common law. 1 * 

The industrial and professional gamas of the Jatakas 

exhibit a closer bond and homogeneity 

Ina striU -Mages. „ 7 . 

than the agricultural gamas. We have a 
fishing village of 1,000 families (kulasahrssavase kevattagame) 
in Kosola of which the 1,000 fishermen used to go out in a 
body with their nets (I. 234). In the kingdom of Easi, a 
smith’s village of 1,000 houses (kammaragama) was organ- 
ised under a head (jetthaka. III. 2bl). Near Benares on 
the two sid j s of the Ganges were two villages of hunters 
(ne.-adagam ) with 509 families in each and each organised 
under a chief (VI. 71). Benares also offers the example of 
a village of carpenters (vaddhakigama) with 500 members 
who organised into a body under a bead, plied their trade 
and received wages together and led a common livelihood 
(I. 18h 3 Simila? references there are to villages of salt- 
makers (lonakara, Mn. 128, Jat. III. 489), basket-makers 
(oalakara, Mn. 99), robber* (cora, Jat. I. 297, IV. 430), 
acfors (nata, — see Biihler's note in E.I. I. 43), caravan- 
guards, Brahmanas, candala s aDd outcasts. This isolation 


1 Instances of pojmDr rev -It against misrule are net wan*ins in the Brahmanas 

and -Jacskas where they sometimes evpel or even execute the- r princes together 
with unpopular official*. The fear is portent in th ■ Arth -saatra lYT. ]), Manu (VII 111) 
and Snirsr.iti (IV . 7 ®3S-39-aIl «-f which issue s< 1< osd warning* >o the king agam-t this 
grsae retribution of tTranoy. In the Anof assna-psrva, Mshahharata, armed revolt 
against and deposition of uoprotocting sovereigns is definitely en;oined upoD sub:erts 
(61 33 f.). Tk Ceylonese chronicles state that the kings of Magadha from A’atasatra 
to NagadAsaka being all narricides the people banish- d the dynasty and raised the 
omatfa Sni-mSga to the throne. The people of Taiila revolted against Atoka for 
official maladmir.iatr.tion who sent prince Kunaia to rest- re . rder ,.nd good government 
iltaycha-idhuri : Political History of Ancient India, 4th edn , pp. 802 f ) See also Jat. 
I. 326, in. 514, VI 156, 493 S. 

t It is not to be assumed, however, that every roch village with localised trade 
famed a close corporation (Jat. II. 405, IV. 207, V. 337), 
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of crafts and professions and their concentration in fixed 
> ar ias gave birth to the medley of castes and sub-castes which, 
formerly, a more or less priestly hypothesis, now began 
, to harden into rigid social partitions on the basis of occupa- 
tions tightened with the bonds of heredity, endogamy and 
;exogatny, rales of the table, etc. The corporate unity, 

■ combined with localisation of industry, tended towards a 
narrowness and exclusivism whose dour consequences we 
‘ are suffering for generations and centuries from the past. 1 

The evidences of the Jatakas are fully corroborated in the 
Sastra literature. In a rule of the ArthaSastra (III. 10) 
it is presupposed that villagers may collectively employ a 
cultivator (karsaka) on contract advancing wages and food 
and drink (c/. Yaj. II. 193), or a hireling for a sacrificial 
performance (prahavanesu). The village collectively appro- 
priates the fine imposed on a breach of the contract. It also 
appears that it was the compulsory duty of every villager 
to co-operate in the preparation of a public show (preksayam- 
anamSadah na prekseta) and in beneficial works of public 
utility (sarvahite ca karmani) on pain of fine calculated at 
double the aid due from him. A person undertaking a 
public concern must be similarly obeyed by all on pain of 
fine, Brahmanas and even superior folk not excepted (c/. 
Yaj. II. 191; Vis. V. 73). Villages might also undertake 
the combined performance of a sacrifice. The chapter is 
closed with the quotation of a verse : 

“ Those, who with their united efforts construct on roads 
buildings of any kind beneficial to the whole country and 


1 N. Banerji throws out a plausible explanation of the rise of indoBtrial gama s. 
His plea is that originally the industrial population in each Tillage catered to the 
requirements of the agriculturist as was the case with most villages in Papini’s time 
i (VI. 2. 62. ; V. i. 95). With the increase in demand of tbeir wares, they freed them- 
i selves from the tutelage of agricultural interest and withdrew to places where they had 
i better facilities for pursuing their occupation without let or hindrance. Economic Life 
*aod Progress in Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 212, 

8— 1365B 
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who not only adorn their villages but also keep watch on 
them shall be shown favourable concessions by the king.” 

“Baja desahitan setun kurvatam pathi samkramat 
GramaSobhasca ral^sasca tesam priyahitam caret ” 
Compulsory participation of villagers in a co-operative 
undertaking involving expenditure and profits is also dwelt 
upon (II. 1). 

In the Dharmasastras the king is directed to exile a 
man who violates the agreement of the corporate unit of 
village or locality (Manu, VIII. 221 ; Yr. VIII. 9 ; XVII. 
5). The extensive functions of municipal bodies are given 
by Vrhaspati (XVII. 11-12) : — 

Sabha- prapa-devagrba-tataga ’ ra ma-samskrtih 
Tatha’natlia-daridranam samskaro yajanakriya 
Kulayanam nirodhasca karyam asmabhiramSatab 
Yannaitallikbitam sarnyak dhannya sa samayakriya 
Thus the municipalities not only undertook sacrifices 
and building and irrigation works but also communal charities 
on behalf of the indigent and relief of the afflicted in times 
of famine and other national calamities (‘ kulayananirodhab ’ 
is explained in the Vlrainitrodaya as ‘ kulayana-durbhiksadi 
apagama-paryantasya dharanam ’). Elsewhere it is directed 
that the funds of public associations may be properly spent 
on behalf of the helpless and the decrepit (XVII. 23). 

This is only a matured form of the communal village 
life manifested in the yarns of the lawgiver’s time. 1 

The corporate village life expressed itself in no less 
pronounced manner in a lighter and festal 

Communal amuse- -. T . , . 1 , „ 

ment. mood. It has been shown by a German 

scholar that the Vedic sabhci served as the 
modern club-house after the closure of its business. 2 Later 

1 For 'gana' used as corporate rural or municipal assembly, see R. C. 
Majumder : Corporate Life in Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 138. 

2 Zimmer : Altindieobes Leben, pp. 172 ff, 
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the samaja assumed a similar role. It had a fixed site (Mbh. 
XII. G9. 11; Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, II. p. 117) where it organised 
dances, songs' music, recitations, acrobatic feats and conjur- 
ing tricks (Dn. XXXI. 10; cf. Cv. Y. 2.6). 1 The pekham 
in the Dlghanikaya, I. i. 13 is explained by Buddhaghosa as 
nata-samajja . The Jatakas use the term as fairs in general 
(1. 394; III, 446. 541). Among the variety performances 
of the samajja were combats of elephants, horses, buffaloes 
bulls, goats, rams, cocks and quails ; bouts at quarter- 
staff, boxing, wrestling, sham-fights, roll-calls, manoeuvres, 
revues, etc. (Dn. I. i. 13 ; Jat. III. 541. Introductory story 
of Paeittiya 50, Yin. IY. 107). The Yinaya passages show 
that at these food was provided as well as amusements. 
These platforms Asoka used to propagate his dhamma by 
showing the people the spectacles of the vimanas, hastins, 
etc. (R. B. 1Y). The description of the gost.his by 
Yatsvayana (K. S., Ch. IY) embodies a more unbridled vein 
of hilarity and amusement (not at the sacrifice of enterprises 
of public benefit for that matter) and is a contrast to the 
puritan denunciation of fairs and fair-fans in the Buddhist 
Suttas (Dn. I. i. 13 ; XXXI. 10; Cv. I. 13.2; Y. 36). 

Sanskrit works and inscriptions profusely deal with local 

units, the democratic bodies that governed 
tinny to corporation them and the popular clubs and committees 

and democracy. - ,, . , , . . 

uuder the various and not strictly 
distinguished apellations of srenl, gana, jdti, puga, 
etc. ; of sabha, samiti, nihaya, parisad, saviuha, etc. ; of 
gosthi, samaja, and so on. These bodies bad their laws 
held sacrosanct, they enjoyed autonomy in their affairs, 
administered judicial and municipal functions, had their 
funds and finances and sometimes even minted coins in 


Rhys Davids suggests that these mBy have been “ survival from exogamic 
communistic dancings together."— Dialogues of the Buddha. IVatos and nartakat 
figure prominently in ntsava a end saniBjas conducive to the well-being of the state 
in the Banuyaija, II. 67.10; 100.44. 
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their name (Basarh seals ). 1 The Sakyas, Licchavis and 
similar republican clans who held their deliberations in 
the santagara, exhibit in fullness the original communal 
brotherhood. The assemblies of heads of families as seen 
in the Jatakas and of elders as manifested in the Smrtis 
and the Arthasastra reflect the earliest stages of the growth 
of tribal communities. The testimony of later Smrtis 
(Vrhaspati, Narada, etc.) and of inscriptions not only south 
Indian demonstrates that these early nebulous institutions 
later evolved into well-defined structures and functional 
divisions and the full-fledged idea of corporation . 3 The 
original tribal autonomy was replaced by a democracy with 
its constitutional conception and implication fully understood. 


■ 1 A \ e tZ U T«T 0i the ‘ e in8 ‘ itnti0DB " nd respective function, 
given iu Radbaknnrad Mnkberji’s Local Self-government in Ancient India 

3 Sea E.I. I. SO, XIV. H, XV. 7. 



CHAPTER V 


Pastoral Lift? and Animal Preservation 

Cultivation of livestock a. universal pursuit. Pastoral magnates. Forest pens. 
The herdsmen. Animals reared. Royal monopoly of elephant and horse. 

Protection of fauna. Ethical and economic view of protection. No proscription 
on the score of sacredness or impurity of animals. Deification of cow a later 
development. 

As land was plenty and as much of it as desired might 
be acquired by means of an axe and a spade, it remained 
_ ... .. the chief and most ostensible means of 

«tock a universal livelihood for the people and Megasthenes 

pursuit. id 

rightly observed that the mass of them were 
tillers of the soil. This is not to mean, however, that they 
were exclusively dependent on cultivation. The villagers 
pursued a variety of cottage industries which sometimes 
formed the economic basis of village organisms. 1 Agri- 
culture, cattle-rearing, trade and usury constituted the 
fourfold vartta or pursuits open for the amassment of 
fortune. Of these, cattle-rearing is in the Epics as 
important and universal an occupation as farming (Ram, II. 
67.12 ; 100.45 ; Mbh. II. 5.79 ; 13.2 ; XII. 88.28). Manu 
thinks it derogatory to a Vaisya not to keep cattle, the 
auxiliary of agriculture (IX. 327), for, “ when the Lord of 
creatures created cattle, he made them over to the Vaisya, 
and a Vaisya must never wish — ' I will not keep cattle’. ” 
(328). Almost verbatim this is repeated in the Santiparva 
(60. 22,25) and it is added that “ if a Vaisya wishes 
to tend cattle no one else should undertake that task.” 


1 See Infra, Book II, Clis. III-V. 
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This is one more and a glaring instance of how the 
priestly caste-theory was sought to be foisted on society 
against an overwhelmingly current practice and a warning 
to the historian against indiscriminate use of the Sastra 
data. In every sort of available literature not excepting 
the very Mahabharata there are teeming records that live- 
stock and animal farming were the business of no particular 
section or group or of agriculturists at that. The kings 
themselves, the so-called ICsatriyas, led the way and cattle- 
wealth was the mainstay of their household finances, 
whether it be of the emperor of Kosala (Earn. II. 100.50) 
or of the princeling of Kasi (Jat. I. 240). Besides horses, 
elephants, cows, sheep and goats, they maintained 
buffaloes, camels, asses, mules, swine and dogs for a variety 
of purpose (Arth. II. 29). In the Dhtimakari Jataka the 
high-bred (vasettho) Brahmana is a goat-keeper (III. 401). 
All the seventy families in a Brahmana hamlet on the slopes 
of the Grdhrakuta mountains near Rajagrha took to cattle- 
breeding as the sole means of livelihood (Ch. Dhp., Beal’s 
Tr., p- 64), The setthis or the raerchant» of the metropolis 
were' no exception (Jat. I. 388) ; and Megasthenes’ third 
caste who “lead a wandering life and live under tents ” 
(Str. XV. i. 41) consists of herdsmen and hunters, evidently 
the nomadic aboriginals 1 who went under the brand of 
Sudra or Mleccha according to priestly caste denomination. 
The universality of cow-keeping and cattle trade is manifest 
in the common use of cows as a standard of value and 
medium of exchange in the transitional stages between 
barter and money transactions. 


1 ® u0 ' 1 Bohemians ore seen on the marches of Benares purveying with animal 

trade in J&taka, IV. 289. According to Sanskrit works the abhiras were pastoral tribes 
who inhabited the lower districts of the North-West as far ns Sind. The Periplus (41) 
notes that 11 the people pastured there very many cattle*” 
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Thus animal husbandry was among the systematic occu- 
pations of all classes of people — from the pedigreed royal 

race down to the despised gipsy tribes, 

Pastoral magnets. , . . ... . 

and it was a respectable profession not 
unbecoming a young grandee (kulaputto, Mn. 13). For some 
it was the sole profession, for others it was a supplementary 
income with agriculture which was their habitual support. 
Of the former, some maintained extensive farms and rose 
to the highest rung of the economic ladder as pastoral 
magnates akin to the multi-millionaire (asltikotidhanam) agri- 
cultural and industrial lords. Dhaniya, the son of a setthi in 
Vedeha lived on cattle-farming (goyutham nissaya jlvati, 
Paramatthajotika, on Sut. I. ii), and owned no less than 30,000 
heads of cattle, of which 27,000 were milch cows (timsa- 
mattani gosahassani honti sattavisatisahassa gavo kln'ram 
duyhanti, ibid.) and worked a gang of slaves and hirelings 
in his establishment (ibid.). The lucid details of the 
Dhaniya-sutta interestingly set forth how he prided in his 
earnings, in his luxuriant meadows for pasture, in his cows 
and calves and bulls as lords of the herd and had his calves 
kept in stockade with stakes driven in strong and bound 
with ropes of munja grass. The gahapati Mendaka enjoyed 
a bigger farm which had to be managed by as many as 
1,250 cow-keepers (addhatelasani gopalakasatani, Mv. 34.19). 
The kings of certain states like Virata of Matsya ranked 
with this class aud in the Arthasastra’s conception of their 
economic role, they appear as foremost pastoral lords 
maintaining a host of employees in charge of classified herds 
according to their productivity (II. 29). 

Apart from the professional animal farmers, every 
villager used to keep a few animals for draught purposes 
or for dairy or meat supply to his own household. The 
village maintained herdsmen in common on pay or on a 
share of produce, who grazed them in the pasture and 
forest, brought them back every evening and’eounted out 
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to tbe several owners (An. I. 205 ; M. Dhp. Corn. I. 157, 
cf. Rv. X..19. 3f.) 

The herdsmen, whether they be independent farmers 
or under the employment of others, are often found to 
tend the herd in the forest and keep them 
there in a pen. The goatherd Brahmana 
Dhumakari took a great flock of goats, made a pen in the 
forest, had a smoking fire to keep away gnats and lived on 
milk and the like tending his goats (mahantam a] ay ut ham 
gahetva aranne vajam katva tattha aja tbapetva aggin ca 
dhuman ca katva ajayutham patijagganto khiradini pari- 
bhunjato vasi. Jat. III. 401). An abandoned mountain 
enclosure (giribbaja) was deemed a safe resort for their 
goats by certain goatherds (Jat. III. 479). A neatherd 
is seen to go from his habitat to tend cattle in their 
sheds (gokulesu) in the forest (Jat. III. 149). A setthi 
had a herdsman who, when the corn was growing thick, 
drove the cows to the forest, kept them there at a shieling 
and brought tbe produce from time to time to the master 
(Tass’eko gopalako kitthasambadhasamaye gavo gahetva 
arannam pavisitva tattha gopallikam katva rakkhanto 
vasati setthino ca kalena kalam gorasam aharanti, 
Jat. I. 388). 

The illuminating phrase ‘kitthasambadhasamaye’ gives a 
clue to why the herds were taken to and kept in forests in 
spite of great inconvenience and constant threat from wild 
beasts and cattle-lifters. Vast expanse of arable land 
stretched around the homestead land of the village. Beyond 
that was pasture land interspersed with wild tracts or dense 
forest infested with the denizens. To leave the multitudi- 
nous flocks and herds to graze near about the verdant kedara 
would be dangerous for the harvest despite all the attention 
and watchfulness of a few herdsmen. They had, therefore, to 
be taken and kept away in the distant woods whence it would 
be troublesome for keepers and dangerous to the crops, to 
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bring them home every day. 1 This contingency, of course, 
did not arise in places where there were extensive pasture 
lands outside the khetta or where the herds were compara- 
tively few to manage. 2 Again, from the instances cited 
above, it appears that the forest rajas were temporary sheds,- 
for after the harvest the cattle is brought back and left in 
the bare field to graze . 

This custom illustrates what a grave responsibility and 
The herdsman thankless job was the herdsman’s. The 

depredation of lions and tigers (Jat. I, 
388, III. 149, 479 ; Dn. XXIV. 2.5 ; Arth. II. 29; Mbh. 
VII. 1.24, 95.23) was not the only menace to prevent ; much 
more troublesome to cope with was the perpetual inter- 
ference of thieves. Cattle-lifting was a universal crime 
indulged in equally by the smallest pilferer (Jat. I, 140, 
IV. 251, VI. 335) and by the suzerain emperor of Jambu- 
dwlpa (Mbh. IT!) 3 and such was its magnitude that the 

author of the Arthasastra was ■ exasperated to laying down 
that thieves of cattle and abettors are to be put to death 
(II. 29). 

Apart from protection against brutes and thieves, herds- 
men had other responsibilities classified into 11 qualities in 
the Buddhist SMttas calculated to bring success in looking 
after the herd and in promoting its increase. The competent 
man (i) has knowledge of form (rupanfiu), («) has an eye 
for marks (lakkhanakusalo), (Hi) gets out ticks (asatikam 
sateta), (iv) dresses sores (vanarn paticcbadetva), (») smokes 
out the lairs (dhumam katta), (si) knows about fords 
(tittkam janati) and (vii) watering places (pltam janati) and 


1 It is for lliis reason that a cowherd who wishes to remain in the village (grama, 
kama) should be as scrupulously avoided as a king who does not protect, a preceptor 
who does not teach or a priest who does not know the scriptures, Mbh. XU. 57.45. 

J The pasture ground with a goatherd’s banian tree on the bank of Neranjara wm 
no wild tract but an ope a space. 

J Cf. Mbh. I. 216 ; Ep. In. VI. 16. B ; VII. 4. 

9— 1865B 
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( viii ) roads (vlthim janati) and (ix) pastures (gocarakusalo), 
(a:) does not milk dry (savasesadoln) and (xi) tends with 
special attention the hulls that are the sires and leaders of 
the herd (te usabha gopitaro goparinayaka te atirekapujaya 
pujeta hoti, Mn. 33, An. V. 350). The Arthasastra rule 
requires of him the knowledge to treat cow diseases and ford 
them safely (II. 29). The knowledge of tittham is further 
illustrated in the Majjbima nikaya (34) where a man courts 
disaster to his herd in trying to drive it across the Ganges 
where there was no ford (presumably there was miry or 
steep hank, strong current or a cataract or whirling pool), 
and another safely drove it across. Here as well, preference 
is given to the sires and lords of the herd. 

The Arthasastra wants the best herd to he entrusted for 
a fixed wage (vetanopagrahikam) for otherwise they may be 
spoiled by overmilking. Herds of the next grade are 
surrendered for a fixed amount of dairy produce (karaprati- 
kara), viz., 8 varalm of ghee per year which the owner will 
receive. Only the useless and abandoned lot (bhagnot- 
srtakam) is given tor a share of dairy produce which is fixed 
at 1/10 (II. 29). There is a touch of realism in the joke 
flung at Nagasena by a Brother that he was carrying his 
canonical lore for the benefit of others just as the herdsman 

tends cows while others enjoy the produce (seyyathfi pi 

gopalako gavo rakkhati aiine gorasam paribhufijati, Mil. 
p. 18). Truly, the herdsman’s was not an enviable job. 

To turn now to the different’ species domesticated and 
Domestic animals. ^ ie ^ r econ °uue utility. In the Mahabharata 
is given that lion, tiger, boar, buffalo, 
elephant, bear, and ape are the seven wild animals (aranySli); 
and cow, goat, sheep, man, horse, mule and ass are seven 
domestic animals (gramyah, VI. 4. 13 f. Bengal text). Of 
the former group, boar, buffalo and elephant are found to be 
reared. These animals were very often cultivated by single 
species. We come across, for example, not only the gopalaka 
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and ajapala but also the pindar aka and sukaraposaka 
(Arth. II. 29 ; Dn. XXTII. 25). 1 The camel and the dog are 
conspicuous in royal stables and kennels 2 * * 5 * and the fowl noise 
about the village farmyard. The ducks are not seen in 
domestic animalry. Cow, buffalo, goat and sheep were 
reared for dairy (gorasam) as well as for meat supply and 
skin. Swine and fowl were meant entirely for consumption. 
The ox alone drew the plough. The bull, mule, ass and 
camel were used for draught 8 and could be let out on hire 
by owners (Str. XV. i. 41 ; Jilt I. 195). The dog assisted 
herdsmen, to reconnoitre grazing forests (Arth. II. 29) or 
guarded royal apirtments (Jat. [. 175) or served as hunting 
accomplices to the king (Jat. IV. 437) or nomadic huntsmen 
(Jat. VI. 528). The horse and elephant were employed 
according to their varied nature for draught, riding and war. 
Animals used for draught purposes were generally castrated 
and sometimes their horns were cut off (Mbb. XII. 15.51). 
The beasts, wild and domestic yielded a large variety of 
animal produce, viz., skin, claw 1 , horn, hoof, plume, tusk, 
wool, etc. 

Megasthenes says that the elephant and horse were royal 
Royal monopoly of monopoly (Str. XV. i. 41 l'J'.). In the 
elephant and horse, Mabavagga elephants and horses are said to 

be elements of royalty (rajangam [sic], VI. 23. 10 f. cf. Mil. 
p. 192 ; Mbb. XIII, 102.13). The testimony of the Jatakas 


1 The varieties of animal flesh were also disposed of from separate stalls in the 

market place and different sets of stockists and butchers throve on them; e.g., the 
cattle-butcher IgoglijitskoJ, sheep-butcher (orobhiko). pig-sticker (siikariko), fowler 
(afikuntiko), deer-stalker linagaviko), etc., Mil. 61. cf. Iguana-trapper Igodhaluddako) in 

Jalakft I. 488. Rhys Davids obseries the absence of any custom of breeding cattle for 
the meat market iBuddhist India, p. 91j. Against this maybe noted the frequent 
reference to the slaughter bouse (suns; pariaunam). 

* The mention of dogs in royal household is frequent in the R&mayaQa. Alexander 
received 150 dogs as present from king 8dpeitli6a IStr. XV. i 31). 

5 On rare occasion! also horse and elephant (Arth. II. fluff; Midi. V. lfl'2. ‘11; 

Pliny, yi. 22; Solin, 62. 6-17 ; Arr. XVIII). 
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(asaa nama rajabhoga, III. 322) and of the Arthasastra 
favours this view, Medbatithi’s note on a text of Manu is 
concurrent, on the basis of which Btihler argues that the 
taming and sale of elephants used to be a royal monopoly. 1 
This was quite in the fitness of things in view of the great 
extent to which victory in war depended on these two 
animals, particularly the latter. But to assume a cast-iron 
rigidity at all times and in every state would be going 
beyond the mark. According to Arrian a woman could sell 
her chastity at no price below an elephant (XVII. cf. Str. 
XV. i. 43). Certainly no mere joy-ride is meant. Else- 
where Greek writers testify to elephants being used by 
certain peoples for hunting, for ploughing and for riding 
(Pliny, VI. 22 ; Solin. 52. 6-17 ; Arr. XVII). In the Kula- 
vaka Jatnka, villagers are given an elephant, by the king. 
In the Mahabharata elephants and horses sometimes appear 
among royal presents at sacrifice (VII. 57 ; 68.31 ; XIII. 
103,25). The sctthi ’ s son, Sona Kolivisa of Campa had 
retinues of seven elephants (i.e., each of the seven was a lord 
with a number of dames attached to it, — as explained by 
Buddhaghosa, Mv. V. 1.29). Of course, these are instances 
outside a general principle followed by Indian royalty and 
there is no question that the horse and elephant were 
rajangam or brutes royales. 

The rich Indian fauna for which Greek writers have a 
Protection or fauna: chorus of praise was consciously preserved 
ah " vs " against destruction and annihilation des- 

pite the rapid progress of Aryan exploration and the clear- 
ance of primeval forests. The principle of protection and 
promotion of animal wealth received a dynamic impetus from 
the ethical principle of altimsa or inviolability of all forms 
of life which was popularised but by no means invented by 


R.B.E. XXV. 323 fn. 
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Buddha and Mahavira. 1 Its origin is traced in the Vedic 
teachings and the earliest Smrtis. Mann wants ascetics to 
walk always carefully scanning the ground “ even with pain 
to his body ” and prescribes atonement for animals killed 
without intention (VI. 681.). In the Sanliparva not only 
killing of birds and animals is marked out as sin (35.28, 
36.34, 165.56 f.) but also all sorts of cruelty and physical 
oppression arc severely indicted (261.37 IT.; XIII. 23.73, 
X1Y. 28.16 IT.). The “three long fasts’- which were 
observed by Buddhists with great eclat in the days of Yuan 
Chwang’s visit and during which no slaughter of animals 
was allowed because Iudra was believed to be carrying on a 
searching inspection of popular conduct, show that these 
were originally a popular rather than a Buddhist institution. 2 
Indian folk-lore abounds with such idealised stories of animal- 
love as those of the prince who flung his body from a moun- 
tain peak to relieve a starving tigress with her cubs, of a 
king who gave bis pound of flesh to a hawk in order to save 
a fugitive pigeon and prince Jlmutavahana who offered 
himself to be devoured by (flmula lor a nag a* a sake, — all of 
which formed a common heritage for canonical books of 
orthodox and heretical sects. The same moral is deftly 
inserted in the prelude of the Ramayniia where the sight of a 
stricken bird and a wailing mate stirred the feelings of an 
illiterate sage finding vent in spontaneous metrical effu- 
sion which heralded the great Epic. 

The Sanskrit literature, — the early Epics with their 
naive simplicity and later ha eyas in their ornate style, 

1 Mart the parallelism in t]ie I oilerring veit.es : 

Snkhakamani bhtitaniyu da miens vihint.aU 
attaDo snkham esano jrecca na labkati siikban : Dbp. J3I 
Vo 'bimsakani bfcolani, hinasti atiiiasukbecchaya 
ea jlvamsca inrtasca na kvacit sukham edhate : Mann, V. 45 
Aliiipsakani bbutani. dandena vinibanti yah 

atmaneli tuUicm icdian Ea ptelya raira Miltl-I bhavet : Mbli. XIII. 1J3.5. 
WaUere : Yuan Cbwang. Vol. I, pp. 304 f. 
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portray the working of the doctrine of ahimsa in the 
asramas or sylvan retreats of venerable saints where birds 
and beasts were protected from injury and stayed in perfect 
harmony with men. In the Ra may ana such a safe resort 
was the arbour of Matahga where shedding of blood was 
sacrilegious, to be terribly avenged. In the Mahabharata 
occurs the legend of Dusmanta who steps into Kanva’s 
hermitage in an orgy of animal slaughter and is immediately 
transported from an atmosphere of panic and fury to one of 
calm and concord where monkeys, bears, elephants, tigers 
and snakes live unharmed with holy ascetics and kinnaras. 
Such descriptions in the Epic akhyanas approximate to actual 
life and are remarkably immune from poetical fancy and 
artistry which is displayed in later sophisticated literature 
written under court inlluenee or for the edification of a 
refined and hyper-sensitive public. 1 Even the Arthasastra, a 
work that certainly docs not err on the side of religiosity, 
affirms that all creatures are protected in a forest set apart for 
religious pursuits (II. 2). 

That later poets revelled in depictions however artificial 
indicates that the idea of peace and amity in the animate 
world had, apart from any speculative tenet, an aesthetic and 
sentimental appeal among the people for whom they, catered. 
This and the effect of meat diet on human constitution led 
to a general aversion for animal food among those Brahmanas 
who observed the code. Instances are rare in ancient litera- 
ture of pious Brahmanas taking flesh except on ceremonial 
functions or after worship of the manes. The Raksasa Ilval 
could not bait the Brahmanas with mutton unhallowed by 
the mantra s or without dedication to ancestors (Ram. III. 
11, 57). Tire law-givers emphatically interdict it unless 
taken in conformity with the law, i.e. t after- Yedic rites and 


1 C/. Kalidasa's Sakuntala, Act I, and Rana’* HarsacaritaiK, the scene of Diva- 
karanaitra's forest academy. 
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sacrifices, under the threat of unexpiable sin and eternal 
perdition (Vis. LI. 59-78 ; Mann, IV. 88-52 ; Yaj. 1. 180 f.). 

But the doctrine or sentiment of ahimsa could not arrest 
Protection from eco- animal carnage, — among the Brahmanas 
nomjc view. f 0 r sacrifice, among the ruling classes for 

sport and among the lay public of all grades for food and 
articles of luxury and use — such as skin, feather, bone, horn, 
hoof, etc. (Jacobi : J. S., I. p. 12). In the Mahabharata a long 
lecture on the virtues of ahimsa and abstention from meat-diet 
(XIII. 115 f.) is followed by exceptions made in favour of 
sacrifice and hunting for the royal race. Of Brahmanical 
protests against animal sacrifice there are only faint traces 
and even these half-hearted and conditioned apologies may 
have been inspired under Buddhist influence (Mbh. XII. 
264 ; 338. 4 ff ; XIV. 91). The law-givers legislated for the 
guidance of Brahmanas alone. Manu even allows a 
Brahmnna to adopt the calling of a butcher (mamsavikra- 
yin, III. ] 51) in exceptional circumstances. Buddha himself 
allows fish and flesh to his disciples on the three conditions 
of not having seen, heard or had suspicion (Mv. 31. 14; Mn. 
55). Of checks against destruction of animals for the above 
purposes there are only meagre evidences. The social stigma 
attached to the professional hunter and purveyer in flesh 
(nisada, kirfita, heddaka, luddnkn) in the Epics and the 
Jatakas may have been a partial safeguard and Megasthenes’ 
observation of hunters “ who alone are allowed to bunt ” 
(Str. XV. i. 41) probably reflected the general relegation of 
hunting profession to those degraded castes. 1 An anecdote 
in the Mahabharata tells how Yudhisthira spared the remnant 
of the fauna in a forest where the Pandavas lived by hunting 
and repaired with his party to the Kamyaka forest abounding 


] Apart from the despised elapses who took to hunting as a means of livelihood, 
sport as an enjoyment is found con6ned to kings and chieftains. We hardly come 
across agricultural and mercantile classes indulging in it: and if and as soon as they 
take to it for living they get the brand of degradation. 
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in wild life (II. 256), To save animals from death at the 
altar, Buddha’s voice was no doubt effective for a time. 
Restrictive measures were taken by strong monarchs under 
Buddhistic influence — such as Asoka and Harsa. But these 
were directed only against unnecessary cruelty and wanton 
slaughter and they (fid not dare to interfere in consumption 
of animal food as such nor did they attach in their injunction 
any special sanctity on animal life. 

Strabo’s remark on Megasthenes’ authority that the 
Brahmanas “eat flesh but not that of animals employed 
in labour” (XV. i. 59), whatever truth it may contain, 
reflects at any rate a sound economic sense which in 
some quarter regulated animal diet. The ordinances- of 
Agoka himself are not purely altruistic. He is solicitous 
for the food, comfort and medical treatment of cattle as of 
men (R. E. II; P. E. VII) and he boasts of having con- 
ferred various benefits on bipeds and quadrupeds, on birds 
and aquatic creatures even to the “ boon of life” (a pana- 
dakhinaya, P. E. II). But in his famous abstinence 
ordinance where the following animals are declared invio- 
lable — suka (parrot), sfdika (rnaina), aluna (?), cakrndka 
(ruddy goose), henma (wild goose), nandimukha (a kind of 
bird), geldta (?), jatuka (bat), ambakapilika (queen ants), 
daU (terrapin), anathika viaccha (jelly fish), vedaveyaka (?), 
gamgapuputaka (?), scnnkujamacch a (skate-fish), kaphata 
sayaka (porcupine), pamnasasa (squirrel ?), simala (?), sam- 
daka (wild bull), akapinda (iguana?), palasata (rhino), 
seta kapota (white dove), gama kapola (domestic dove), he 
adds the significant clause “ which is neither useful nor 
edible ” (ye patibhogam no eti na ca khadiyati, P. E. Y). 
That the spirit of the edict is not less economic than altru- 
istic is further proved by the forest law— f ‘ forests must not 
be burnt either uselessly or in order to destroy living 
animals. Other prohibitions are against pregnant and 
milch goats, ewes and sows with young ones below six 
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mouths and against the preserves in fishing ponds and' ele- 
phant parks on the three caturmdsi s, on the Tisya full moon 
during three days, viz., the 14th, the 15th and the first 
tithi and unfailingly on every fast day. Feeding of live 
animals with live animals, caponing of cocks, castration of 
bulls, goats, dams, boars and other livestock on certain 
days and branding of horses and bullocks on the same, 
days are forbidden. The keynote of these regulations is 
the checking of cruel practices and preservation of the 
different species, and if the emperor’s heart ever yearned for 
total abstinence all he could do was to set his own example 
by rigorously curtailing meat-diet in his own kitchen 
(K. E. I.). 

The author of the Arthasastra is fully aware of this risk 
of unscrupulous drainage of animal resources and lays down 
practical rules for their protection. Animal produce en- 
gages his attention as much as other forest produce (II. 17). 
His list of inviolable birds echoes Anoka’s edicts and betrays 
equal care for the protection of the wild fauna against 
extermination (II. 26). With this view again, he gives 
directions for the comfort, health and safety of the livestock. 
Elaborate rules of dietary are framed for the guidance of the 
superintendents of cattle, horses and elephants with refer- 
ence to their age, maternity, nature of work or use derived 
from them. The details of stable construction are worked 
out with vigilant eye to the comfort and sanitation of the 
beasts. A host of attendants and paraphernalia are assigned 
to the horse and elephant stables — trainers, feeders, cooks, 
watchers, grooms, vets, drivers, binders, sweepers, and so 
on (II. 29-32). 

The preservation of the four-footed, feathered and finny 
races is sought with assiduous care in other rules of the 
economist. For this specific purpose the abhayaranya is set 
apart and none are allowed to “ entrap, kill or molest deer, 
bison, birds and beasts protected thereunder.” One-sixth 

10— 1365B 
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of live animals shall be let- off in forests under state 
protection. t Discrimination is made, moreover, in the 
amount of fines against the killing of innocuous creatures 
that do not prey upon others (II. 26). Young elephants 
(bikka), elephants that would breed (mugdha), tuskless ele- 
phants, diseased elephants and elephants suckling cubs 
(dhenuka) comprise the immunity list formed to ensure 
perpetuation of the prized stock (II. 31). 

Greek writers testify to the prevailing practice of letting 
off young and old elephants and those of weak constitution 
in the forest from the haul (Str., X"V. i. 41, 43; Arr. 
XIV). Elephants are reserved in special forests (nagavana) 
and for the killing of an elephant one pays with his life 
(Arth. II. 2). Grooms and drivers are threatened with fine 
at the slightest breach of rules inculcated for their comfort. 
“ Leaving as much as is equal to twice the circumference of 
the tusk near its root, the tusks shall be cut off once in 2| 
years in the case of elephants born in countries irrigated 
by rivers (nadija) and once in 5 years in the case of moun- 
tain elephants ” (II. 32). The reason for this jealous 
attention is given as — “ It is on elephants that the destruc- 
tion of an enemy’s army depends ” (VII. 11). 

In the case of domestic creatures, needless cruelty and 
victimisation is guarded against. Animals are to be 
slaughtered for flesh only in the abattoir (parisunam) on pain 
of fine (II. 26) ; the rule seems to have been observed in 
current practice according to the evidence of the Pali canoni- 
cal works. Cruel pastimes among herdsmen such as bull- 
fighting stand outlawed (c/. Jat. IV. 250). Fines are 
enjoined for neglecting nasal perforation in proper time for 
stringing draught beasts to the yoke. Milking of cattle is 
allowed twice a day during the rains and the autumns, but in 
the dry winter and summer seasons only once on pain of 
the cowherd losing his thumb. Once in six months sheep 
and other animals shall be shorn of their wool (II. 29) . 
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Stud, bulls, bulls let out in the name of village deity (grama- 
devavrsah) and cows within ten days of calving are exempt 
from penalisation for trespass. Trespassing beasts from 
reserve forests “ shall be brought to the notice of forest 

officers and driven out without being hurt or killed.” 

Eopes and whips only are to be used in case of stray cattle 
and any injury to them incurs the penalty for assault 
(III. 10). Livestock is protected along with other properties 
of a householder by laws of torts. “For causing pain with 
sticks, etc., to minor quadrupeds, one or two panas shall 
be levied ; and for causing bleeding to the same, the fine 
shall be doubled. In the case of large quadrupeds not only 
double the above fines, but also an adequate compensation 
shall be levied (HI. 19) .* 

The importance of the protection of animal trade is fully 
realised. In assessing the toll dues on merchandise, bipeds 
and quadrupeds are placed in the scale of maximum prefer- 
ence along with other commodities the duties of which are 
charged between ^ and ^ of value. The gopa or village 
accountant is entrusted not only to keep a register of citizens 
but also of bipeds and quadrupeds in a village. The spies 
are likewise deputed to ascertain the total number of men 
and beasts (II. 35). 

It is interesting to note that in early Indian literature, 

Sacred nese or im- aecu l ar or sacred, no consistent attempt 
purity of animals. j s ma de at proscription on the score of 

sacredness or impurity attached to particular beasts. The 
inviolability of cow as a divine creature is not an ancient 
custom and probably originated in later days of syncretisa- 


1 Manu's eoale is : 

Fine for killing of large animalB, cows, horns, camels, elephants, etc. — 600 papa 
„ injuring small cattle ... ... ... 200 ,, 

„ „ beautiful wild quadrupeds and birds ... 60 ,, 

;> killing donkeys, sheep and goats ... ... SO „ (5 ma$a) 

„ a dog or a pig ■ ... M » (1 „ 1 

Vm. 896-98, 
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tion with foreign barbarians, crystallising still later when 
Hindu society was reconstructed on hidebound dogmas and 
practices. In its rules on cow slaughter, the ArthaS&stra 
wants the immunity of only calves, milch cows and stud bulls 
(II. 26). Among Asoka’s list of inviolables “which are 
neither useful nor edible,’’ is included the “ samdaka,’ the 
phrase is a pointer to the rendering ‘ wild bull.’ 1 In the Yedic, 
Buddhist and classical Sanskrit literature, there is no dearth 
of allusions to cow-killing or the taking of cow’s flesh. 
The epithet ‘ aghnya ’ occurs in the Bg-veda with reference 
to cattle, but practice is all to the contrary. 2 In the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, Yajnavalkya is fond of tender beef (III. 

1 Cf. " even sheep, they say, run wild there, aB well aB dogs and goats 

and oxen, which roam about at their own pleasure being independent and free from the 
dominion of the herdsmen. That their number is beyond calculation is staled not only 

by writers on India but also by the learned men of the country ” Aelian, 

XVI. S10. 

2 For illustration see Macdonell and Keith : Vedie Index, II, p. 145. 

The following verse of the Rg-veda is of interest ss reflecting the origin of tLe 
idea of divinity : 

Mata rudranatp duhita vasuuaip svasa-dityanamrtaBya nabhih 
pra nu vocam cikitu?e janaya ma gam-anagam aditirp vadhi§tha 

8. 101. 15. 

The Taittirlya Arapyaka adds to this verse : 

Pivaiudakam trrianyattu. Om-utsf jata. 

The interpretation of the word * utsfjala ' by scholiasts of different ages helps us 
to understand which way the wind was blowing. Jaimini gives the gloss : 

tamupastam hate papmanameva taddhate ’ tha yadi gain-utsfjet-tam-etenaiv 
’otsrjed-gau-rdhenu-rhavya : Sr. Sut. (karika 15 substitutes ‘ upagatam ’ for ’ havyam,’ 
making the meaning clearer). So the sacrifice of a dry and old cow with the holy 
mantras amounts to the slaughter of Bin. It is lined up with the scape-goat. 

The gloss in the Qrhyastitra goes : 

rtvig-acaryyab snatako rajabbisiktah prjyal) sakha irotriyafceti tebhya atithyaip 
gaip kuryyat-lam-atithaya iti prokset. 1. 12. 

Is the cow to be given away to guests or slaughtered for their entertainment? 
The latter deduction agrees with the similar injunction in Apastamba Grhyasutra and 
with PSpini’s derivation of ‘goghna.’ Thus even a snataka and a srotriya is not 
averse to beef. 

Compare Sayana’s commentary on ‘ om-utsy jata ’ : ‘ vadhyam-enaqa rajagavlm pari- 
tyajata.’ So a dry cow is not to be slaughtered whether at sacrifice or for guests but 
let go to graze at will. Sayaja represents an age when cow-killing was an 
anathema* 
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1. 2. 21). According to Panini ‘ goghna ’ means a ‘ guest ’ 
because a cow is killed for him (III. 4. 73). Apastamba 
permits the slaughter of a cow at the reception of a guest, 
at the worship of the manes and at Duptial celebrations 
(Grhyasutra, I. 3. 9 ; cf. Sat. Br. III. 4. 1. 2; Manu, V. 41; 
Vas. IV. 8; Sam. II. 16. 1; Vis. LXXX. 9 ; Yaj. I. 19). 
In the beginning of Act IV of Bhavabhuti’s Uttararama- 
carita a heifer is stated to be slain by Valmiki in honour of 
Vasistha’s visit to his a&rama. 

In the Buddhist works the ‘ goghataka ’ is a familiar 
figure and his profession, according to the Dasabrahmana 
Jataka was widely followed by straying Brahmanas (IV. 
361 If.). Slaughter of ox for flesh was very common (Sut. 
I IT. viii. 7 ; Jat. II. 50, 135 ; VI. 111.) and there were 
special slaughter-houses for beef (gavaghatanam, Mv. V. 1. 
13). Even cows did not necessarily find exemption (An. 
IV. 137 ; Ch. Dhp., p. 60 ; Apast. I. 5. 17. 30). The 
suttas present this very unedifying spectacle at the most 
prominent place of the town or village ; “As the cattle- 
butcher or his apprentice, when he has killed an ox or cow, 
displays the carcase piecemeal at the crossing of the four 
highroads as he sits ’ 1 (gogbatako va gogbatakantevasi va 
gavim vadhitva catumahapathe vilaso patibhajitva nisinno 
assa, Dn. XXII. 6 ; Mn. 119). 

It rather appears that beef was the commonest of flesh 
consumed. Similarly there were no strictures laid on 
grounds of impurity. Swdne and fowl often figure in animal 
husbandry of the lay and clerical folk even in Sacred Books. 
Anoka’s exemption of pregnant and mother sows indicates 
that there was no ban on the use of bacon or ham. In 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta Buddha is offered a dish of pork 1 
by Cunda the artificer’s son (also Ud. VIII. 5). Like the 

1 If sukaramaddava is not fungns. See Rhys Davids’ note in Questions of 
Milinda, I. p. 244. 
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cattle-abattoir, there was the swin e-abattoir (sukarasunam, 
Mv. VI. 10. 2) and the pigsticker (sukariko) was the dealer 

in ham in the market as the goghataho purveyed beef. In 
the Ramayana as well pig and fowl appear as appetising 
food in the menu of a feast arranged by as good a saint as 
Bharadvaja (II. 91. 67, 70). In the Chinese Dhammapada 
a Brahmana is taking fowl without the least sense of wrong 
(p. 150). In the Milinda a remarkable cock-lore is evinced 
(pp. 366 if.). The testimony of the Jatakas (I. 197) and of 
the Arthasastra (V. 2) is identical. Indeed, oxen, goats, 
fowls and pigs are the choice animals slain in sacrifice to 
gods (Jat. I. 259, IV. 364 ; Dn. XXIII. 31). In a Vinaya 
list of unpalatable and inedible food to which the people fell 
only in famine, occur elephant, horse, dog and snake (Mv. 
VI. 23, 10 If.). Bowl, swine and cow never come in the list 
of animals and birds forbidden even for the Brahmana’s 
table (Sat. Br. I. 2. 1. 8; Ait. Br. II. 1. 8; Apast. I. 5. 
17. 29 ft; Manu, V. 11, 18; Yaj. I. 172, 176; Mbh. XII. 
37. 24-26). It is only as late as in the Si-yu-ki that beef 
and ham are classed among non-edibles (Watters’, p. 178). 1 

From the Vedic times however and throughout the 
Smrtis and the Epics there was a vigorous attempt for the 
prohibition of cow slaughter and protection of the invaluable 
cattle-wealth : but of deification of cow 

Protection and deifica- . -in , . . 

tion of cow. there is hardly any strong evidence. In 

the Ramayana cow-killing (IV. 34. 12; 
Mbh. VII. 17. 31; 73. 2') and milching a cow just deli- 
vered (II. 75. 54) are sins. In the Mahabharata the good 
old days are mournfully recalled when the Vaigyas fed with 


i High-crested cocks born of Vrtra's blood (^ikha-ndalj) occur as non-eatable to the 
twice-born and the initiated in the Mahabharata, XII. 281. 60. In view of the eviden- 
ces adduced and the composite character of the Santi-parva, this may be supposed to be 
a later priestly interpolation, or reflection of a local custom. Of course tame cocks and 
pigs occur in an exhaustive list of animals prohibited for the Snataka Brahmana in 
Oaut. XXIII. 5 and Manu XI. 167, 
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care all cattle that were lean and never milked kine as long 
as the calves drank only the milk of their dam (phenapam- 
6ca tatha vatsan na duhanti, I. 64. 22). “Does not milk 
dry” is a favourite analogy on judicious taxation by kings. 
Among the glories of Cedi is that lean cattle are never used 
for draught but are well-fed and fattened (I. 63. Jl) and it 
is only in the dark days of kali that men will employ cows 
and one-year-old calves for drawing the plough and carrying 
burdens (III. 189. 27). The reason for this solicitude is 
that the cow is the foremost of all quadrupeds as surely as 
the Brahmana is among the four castes (VI. 123. 34 ; XII. 

II. 11). Hence Skanda is appointed leader of divine hosts 
for the well-being of cows and Brahmanas (gobrabmana- 
hitaya ca, III. 228. 23 ; XII, 21. 18 ; Baudh. II. 2, 4. 18). 

But cattle is the chosen victim for sacrifice in large 
scale (I. 74. 130). In king Rantideva’s kitchen 2,U00 cows 
and 2,000 other animals are killed daily and the meat 
distributed so that the fat of these animals form the river 
Carmanvati (III. 207. 8 f ; VII. 67. 5 ; XII. 29. 123 ; XIII. 
66. 43). The reason for this is thus given : 

11 ‘The sacred fire is fond of animal food ’ — this saying 
has come down to us. And at sacrifices, animals are 
invariably killed by regenerate Brahmanas and these 
animals, being purged of sin by incantation of hymns, go to 
heaven.” 

agnayo mamsakamaica ityapi gruyate grutih I 
yajnesu pasavo brahman vadbyante satatam dvijaih I 
samkrtah kila mantraisca te’ pi svargam avapnuvan II 

III. 208. 11 f ; cf. VII. 67. 4 ; Manu, V. 40-42 ; VaA 

IV. 7 ; Vis. LI. 59. 78 ; Yaj. I. 180 f. 

Aelian describes with the characteristic bluntness of a 
foreigner this pious benefaction of the animal race on the 
part of the priesthood ; 
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"In the country of the Indian Areianoi there is a 
subterranean chasm 1 down in which there are mysterious 

vaults Hither the Indians bring more than thrice 10,000 

head of cattle of different kinds, sheep and goats and oxen 
and horses ; and every person who has been terrified by an 
ominous dream, or a warning sound or prophetic 
voice, or who has seen a bird of evil augury, as a substitute 
for his life casts into the chasm such a victim as his 
private means can afford giving the animal as a ransom to 
save his soul alive.” (XVI. 16.) 

Obviously there were two contradictory forces at work. 
The utility of cow was appreciated but its slaughter for 
greed was not checked any more than the goat is spared to-day 
from an understanding of the value of its milk. That the 
cow was the foremost of creatures was the very reason why 
it should be sent over to propitiate the gods. Buddha's 
spirited denunciation of sacrificial rites voiced the necessity 
of cow-protection on economic grounds. He rebuked the 
silliness of Brahmanas who had fallen from their older 
virtues and taken to the evil practice of cow-sacrifice. ' (The 
Brahmanas were, by the way, never opposed to cow- 
sacrifice ; the fictitious allusion is meant only to emphasise 
the sermon.) Knowing that cows are our benefactors like 
our parents and givers of food and strength the Brahmanas 
of old abstained from cow-killing : 

“ Yatha mata pita bhata afine va pi ca nataka : 
gavo no parama mitta yasu jayante osadha 
annada valada c’eta vannada sukhada tatba 
etam atthavasam fiat-va nassu gavo hanimsu te ” 

— But. II. vii. 13 f. 

At the instance of Brahmanas of a later date the king 
sacrificed many hundred thousand cows to the gods (ibid., 


1 Obviously the seerificisl pit. C-f. J'it. I. 300. 
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25). The result was that while formerly there were 3 
diseases, they now multiplied to 98 (ibid., 28). 

Without doubt Buddha was no man to deify cows. The 
utility of cow is the motive behind the inviolability preached 
in didactic works. The cow was no fetish of the Indo-Aryans 
as the Horus or Set was of the Egyptians. 1 * 3 if the cow 
is sometimes found held sacred and adored, the explanation 
is to be sought in this utilitarian principle rather than in 
deification (of. Mbli. XIII. 51. 26 ff; 69, 8). 'The injunction 
that touching a cow with feet is sin (Ram. II. 75. 31 ; Mbh. 
"VII. 73. 30 ; XIII. 93. 117 ; 126.28 ff .) is to be read with 
the crimes indicted for cruelty to cows. This utilitarian 
feeling ultimately led to the abolition of cow-sacrifice and 
the fitter use of cow in gift (Mbh. XIII. 66.44). * The 
farthest point toward the sacredness of the cow is noticed in a 
Jataka passage. An auspicious bull all white (sabbaseto 
maipgala usabho) belonging to the gamabhojaka is killed by 
snake-bite and the villagers “all ran together weeping, 
honoured the dead with garlands and buried him in a grave” 
(sabbe ekato va agantva kanditva tam gandhamaladlhi pujet- 
va avate nikhanitva, IV. 326). But such honour is bestowed 
on the horse and the elephant in no less outspoken manner. 
The mamgalahatthi (1. 320) is even more prominent than 


1 There ie a similitude in the evolution of the cult of the Apis and Mnevis bulls, the 
representatives of the gods Ptab and Ea in Egypt where these animals were deified and 
venerated in the Saite age of national decline and the deification of bull, the animal 
of Siva, during the foreign subjection of Hindu states. The Siva with his bull ib 
represented in the eoins of the Kusanas and Scytbo-Sassanian kings and in a coin of 
Sa&Liiba, king of Gauda. But it is for the first time and as late as in a coin of the 
Huna Mihitagula that a bull-emblem of Siva is seen with the legend 1 jayatu vr?alj ’ on 
the reverse. For reference see D. R. BhnndarkHr : Lectures on Ancient Indian 
Numismatics, p. 18. 

Did the deification of the cow originate in Indian souree and of the bull come from 
foreign source? 

3 This statement in the AnusBsanaparva with a lengthy homily of 13 chapters on 
the greatness of cow is most probably a later interpolation reflecting a time when 
cow-Bacrifice was on the wane. For later, in this very port®, gift of beef to the piffs 
is enjoined (£8. 7). 

W— 18«5R 
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the mamgala uscibha and has, moreover, the virtue of bringing 
rain against draught (YT. 487 ff. Cp. Kurudhamma-C). 
The hatthimamgala or elephant festival is a common affair 
in the Jatakas. A king used to honour an elephant by 
having its stall perfumed with scented earth, coloured 
hangings put round a lamp with scented oil, a dish of 
incense set there, a golden pot set on its dunghill, coloured 
carpet spread on its stand and royal food of many choice 
flavours (Jat. III. 384. Of. 1Y. 92). A highbred elephant 
of the mleccha king Salva was frequently worshipped 
(supujito) by Dhrtarastra's son (Mbh. IX. 20. 3). A horse 
is seen honoured by a king exactly in the manner 
of the elephant just referred to (Jat. II. 291). In the 
Bharata war, war-horses are bathed and garlanded (VII. 
112. 56). A colt installed as horse of state is sprinkled with 
ceremonial water (Jat, II. 287). “ During the period of 

the caturmasya and at the time when the two seasons meet 
waving of light shall be performed thrice. Also on new 
moon and full moon days, commanders shall perform 
sacrifices to bhutas for the safety of elephants’-’ (Arth. 
II. 32). “Horses shall be bathed, bedaubed with unguents 
and garlanded twice a day. On new moon days sacrifice to 
bhutas and on full moon days the chanting of auspicious 
hymns shall be performed. Not only on the ninth day of 
the month a&vayuja, but also both at the commencement 
and close of journeys as well as in the time of disease shall 
a priest wave light invoking blessings on the horses ” ( ibid 
30). 

These silly rites performed to ward off evil spirits were 
nevertheless meant to safeguard the interests of state, to 
protect the sinews of war against all sorts of danger and not 
to appease animal divinities held in superstitious veneration 
or fear. They were indispensible in war and sport as the cow 
was the prized supplier of milk, curd, butter and ghee. If 
jt was sin to touch the animal with feet^ here worked the 
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same Indian psychology which deters the workman from 
kicking his tool. The cow’s udder, the sheep’s wool, the 
elephant’s tusk are all subject to protection laws against the 
cupidity of improvident owners. This sense of utility of 
animal labour and animal produce accounts for the culture 
of animal lore and the improvement of veterinary science to 
which Aelian (XIII. 7), Asoka and the Artha&istra are 
outstanding but not the only witnesses. The theoretical 
background of animal preservation in ancient India was the 
theological doctrine of ahimsfi and the economic doctrine of 
protection. The tribal totems of primitive communities 
among other races which hardened into fetishes or exalted 
gods of cities or ‘ nomes ’ and enjoyed inviolability on 
grounds of sacredness even when the clans passed beyond 
the totem stage, were foreign to the Indo-Aryans whose 
rituals rose beyond animistic level and were fixed on 
elemental and astral divinities from the earliest traceable 
times. 



CHAPTER VI 


Forestry 


Protection of flora. Sylviculture. Pleasure parka and- religious retreat* Reserve 
forests. Strategic and economic value of forests. 


While clearance of forests and exploration and settlement 
. . of new areas was growing apace with the 

Forest legislation. ° 

progress of Aryan penetration towards the 
east and south, a conscious attempt was made to prevent 
wholesale destruction of forests and of the wild flora and 
fauna therewith. Buddha and Mahavxra issued ordinance 
for the protection of plant life as much as of animal life 
(Mv. III. 1-3 ; Jacobi, J. S. H. p. 357). This agrees with 
the immunity accorded to all forms of life in the sylvan 
retreats of saints and ascetics consonant to the tenet of 
ahimsa 1 and with the injunction of the Arthasastra on the 
inviolability of all creatures mobile and immobile (pradista- 
bhaya sthavara-jamgama) 2 * * 5 in the abhayaranya or forest set 
apart for religious pursuits (II. 2). Asoka promulgated an 
edict that “forests must not be burnt either uselessly or in 
order to destroy living beings’' (P.E. V), probably an echo 
of Buddha’s ordinance upon the bhikkhus upon a complaint 
from the people not to set woods on fire (Cv. V. 32.1). In 


1 In an interesting discourse a sage argues the thesis that trees have life, sense 

perceptions and thecapaoity to feel pleasure and paiD — the kernel of Sir Jagadis Chandra 

Bose’s discovery. Mbh. XII. 184. 10 ff. Cf. Menu on plants : antaljsainjSa bhavan- 

tyete sukbaduljkbasamanvital). 

5 Pradistabhaya — " whose immunity has been ordained." Shamasastri’s rendering, 
" made safe from the dangers of " is plainly inadmissible. 
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Manu cutting green trees for firewood involves loss of caste 
(XI. 65). In the Mababbarata it is laid down that to cut 
down a tree of the forest is a sin (XII. 32.14 ; 36.34; cf. Vis. 
V. 55-59) and setting fire to woods as well as to a dramas, 
villages and towns is classed as equal to the sin of Brahmani- 
cide (XIII, 24.12). According to the ArthaSastra one setting 
fire to timber or elephant forests shall be thrown into fire 
(IV. 11). 

The Epics offer hand in hand illustrations of great 
Sylviculture in the schemes of colonisation and deforestation 
:Sp,C8 ‘ and of preservation of forests and sylvi- 

culture under the solicitous c ire of the state or community 
to maintain a perpetual supply of specific products. The 
prodigious road-making endeavour from Ajodhya to the bank 
of the Ganges en route the Dandaka forest involved a large 
scale clearance of wild tracts (Bam. I. 80) ; and the great 
fortnight-long conflagration of the Khaiidava may have been 
the Epic version of another magnificent colonial scheme 
(Mbh. I. 230; cf. Jat. II. 358). Instances of opposite 
nature are not rare A Candana forest in southern India 
yielding a large variety of the aromatic was protected by 
the gandharvas (Bam. IV. 41. 41). In Sugrlva’s honey- 
park (madhuvana) none could drink honey or take fruits 
without special permission. The forest officer Dadhimukha 
was appointed with a retinue of guards (vanapala) to look to 
its upkeep and protection. The vanara s, overjoyed at the 
discovery of Slta, trespassed into the forest and drank up all 
the honey, ate up the fruits and destroyed the combs, 
flowers and foliage. The superintendent with his men inter- 
fered but they were defied by the intruders and in the alter- 
cation which followed had the worse of it. He went to 
Kiskindhya and reported to his lord but Sugrlva took hint 
that Slta must have been traced and gave orders that the 
vanaras might disport in the forest as they pleased (Barn. V. 
€1-63). 
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The forests served a manifold purpose. Those which 
, were owned by kings or private individuals 

1 lea sure parks and „ 

religious retreats: in (vana, daya) were frequently in the nature 
of pleasure parks, occasional haunts for the 
owners to disport with their ladies. At the same time these 
afforded a retreat for the spiritual quest of those whom they 
might permit. Buddha frequently came to stop at the Isipa- 
tana deerpark (Migadaya) 1 in Kasi and there delivered his 
discourses. Three of his disciples lived in the Sala forest of 
Gosinga and when Buddha was about to enter, the keeper 
(dayapala) intervened and asked him not to go in and 
disturb the three kulapultas who were living there for their 
soul’s good (attakamarupa viharanti, Mv. X. 42 ; Mn. 31, 
T28). The Jatakas are familiar with park-keepers in charge 
of reserve forests which are nevertheless open to the settle- 
ment of ascetics (IV. 18, 298, 405 ; V. 465). These resorts, 
however, were more in the nature of gardens than forests and 
the plea for their reservation was less economic than religi- 
ous and recreative. The Jetavana and the Anjanavana at 
Savatthi, Jlvaka’s ambavana at Rajagalia and the drama of 
Visakha Migaramata were merely gardens where religious 
occupation was combined with pleasure and no forest as the 
epithet vana may suggest. 

The forest in its real sense was not the vana but the aranya 2 


Reserve forests : in which came under the purview of economic 
the Artha^astra. legislation. The Arthasastra displays an 

advanced knowledge of forest economy and a keen int erest for 


/forest conservancy. 


Forestry commands the author’s 


attention on three grounds and he accordingly divides forests 


into three classes, — g ame forests, produce forests an d 
e lephant forest s (II. 6). The game forests (mrgavana) are 
set apart for sport, the favourite royal pastime and for the 


1 See Rhys Davids' note in the Dialogues of the Buddha, Bk. I, p 223. 

5 The word vana is used in both the senses of a park and a forest, while aranya 
exclusively conveys the meaning of a wild tract. 
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Military value of 
forests. 


supply of animal produce, among which are skin, bone, bile, 
sinew, teeth, horn, hoof and tail (IT. 17). Of more import- 
ance are produce forests (dravyavana) which are the source 
iof such materials as are necessary for building forts, convey- 
ances and chariots (VII. 14). Foremost, however, are 
hastivanas for it is on elephants that Jhe . victory overman 
enemy depends. The king is required to keep in repair 
timber and elephant forests and to set up new ones (II. 1). 
The forests reserved for breeding of elephants are given 
special attention (II. 2). 

The Arthasastra gives preference to elephant forests for 
the fighting value of the animal. It lays down, moreover, 
that “ a forest containing a river is self-dependent and can 
afford protection in calamities,” i.e., 
as a frontier defence in case of war. Hence 
a king who promotes such forests over- 
reaches his rival (VII. 12). A village with a forest and a 
river in the border appears as a covetable gift also in the 
M’ahabharata (pratyasanna-vanodakam, VIII. 38). 1 On the 
one hand, the river and the forest act as natural defences. 
On the other they help irrigation, conserve moisture and 
humidity and supply food-stuff and other materials. The 
forest has thus a double utility ; and to the author of the 
Arthasastra the economic objective of forest conservancy is 
not secondary but only co-ordinate to the military and 
strategical view-point. 

Forest products (available in the dravyavana) are 
divided into several groups (varga) : strong timber (sara- 
daru), bamboo type (venu), of creeper class 
(vallT), fibrous plants (valka), plants yield- 
ing rope-making material (rajjubhanda), plants yielding- 
leaves for writing material, plants yielding flowers produc- 
tive of dyes, group of medical herbs (ausadhavarga), 

1 Of saiinakatthodakam in Pali literature which perhaps conveys the same 
sense. 


Fore at produce. 
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poisonous drugs and fruits (visavarga). A catalogue of flora 
is incorporated under each heading. Animal produce, 
minerals, charcoal, bran, ashes, menageries of beasts, fire- 
wood 1 and fodder (kasthatrna may also mean wattle and 
thatch, i.e., building material) also find enumeration (II. 17). 
With a view to procuring these varieties of forest produce 
one or several forests shall be specially reserved (II. 2). 
“ The superintendent of forest produce (kupyadhyaksa) 2 
shall collect timber and other products of forests by employ- 
ing tho-e who guard productive forests (dravyavanapalaih). 
He shall not only start productive works in forests but also 
fix adequate fines and compensations to be levied from those 
who cause any damage to productive forests except in 
calamities ” (II. 17). 

The pursuit of the Arthasastra’s ideal would lead 
gradually to the conversion of forests — which were no man’s 
property — into s tatjejmonp~pdfie$. But this was attended with 
serious difficulties and the state lacked sufficient resource to 
master them. The aboriginal fowlers and hunters, who had 
no land to cultivate and no arts to pursue, bad the fo rest as ^ 
the source of their living. 3 The forest was also infested and 
sometimes practically dominated by robber-bands of whom 
the Jataka narratives are so full. The civil authority was 
far from competent to deal with these freebooters and ensure 
security to caravans and travellers, not to speak of dispossess- 
ing them of their sylvan haunts (Jat. I. 437). The very 
name of the redoubtable Angulimala made the Magadha 
king — the conqueror of KagI and Vaisali — tremble in fear 
even in the presence of Buddha. 


1 In the Jataka stories town and village folk are often seen gathering firewood 
from adjacent forests. 

* In a Pallava grant of Sivaskandavarmap there is reference to forest officers 
(Sraijadbikata) Ep. In. T. 1. 

3 A forester (vanacarako) collects wares produced in forest (arsfifle upajjaaaka- 
bhapdaca adaya) and disposes in the city. Jet. HI. ISO. 



CHAPTER VII 


Agricultural Products 

Fertility of the soil. The cereals. Single, double or triple harvest. Fruits. 
Vegetables. Sugarcane. Fibrous crops. Miscellaneous. 

The Greek writers burst into exuberant praise of the 
fertility of Indian soil 1 and favourable climatic condition 
and river-system while describing the 
fenMity e , k food te crops 0ny ' mu,ti P ,e agricultural products of the land. 

“ In addition to cereals there grows 

throughout India much ^ni!le£. and much /puls e) of 

different sorts, and rice also, and what is called ‘ bosporum,’ 
as well as many other plants useful for food, of which most 
grow spontaneously. The soil yields, moreover, not a few 
other edible products fit for the subsistence of animals, 

about which it would be tedious to write Since there 

is a double rainfall in the course of each year, one in the 
winter season, when the sowing of wheat takes place as in 
other countries, and the second at the time of the summer 
solstice which is the proper season for sowing rice and 
* bosporum ’ as well as sesamum and millet the inhabi- 

tants of India almost always gather in two harvests 

annually The fruits, moreover, of spontaneous growth, 

and the esculent roots which grow in marshy places and 
are of varied sweetness afford abundant sustenance for man. 
The fact is, almost all the plains in the country have a 
moisture which is alike genial whether it is derived from 
the rivers, or from the rains of the summer season which 

1 Some of them made an exception of the plains, i.e., of Sind. The Greek 
encomium applies best to the Panjab valley and ti e Ganges doab. 

12—13655 
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are wont to fall every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity ” (Diod. II. 36). 

The record of Greek writers is substantially corroborated 
by the testimony of indigenous works. Rice (sail) w as . 

Cerea]B the staple food of the people and accords 

ingly it was the chief of agricultural 
products (Str. , XV. i. 53 f. ; Pliny, XVIII. 13; Mil., p. 
182 f.). A large variety of the grain is met with. The 
I kunimkhaka is a sort of pedigree rice fit for king’s fare (Mil. 
p. 251), and so also is the ik'umu dab h and ika which is grown 
in Aparanta in one month (p. 292). Among the commoner 
and coarser varieties are found the < kahgu' (Mil., p. 267), 
red rice (rattasali, Jat., V. 37), liOlwMSJ- S., II, p. 374), 
kodjjiva and yulaka which like garlic and onion cannot be 
offered in the srnddhas (Mbh., XIII. 91, 38) and sa maka , 
nivara, clnaka and tandula (Jat., III. 142 ; V. 405 ; syama in 
Mbh., XII. 271, 4). Of the other food crops wheat 
Igodhuma) and barley (yava) were the commonest. Pulses 
of the bean or phaseolus group were widely grown, e.g., 
mugga, mdsa, varaka (Mil . , p. 267), k aldya (Sut., III. 10; 
Arth., II. 24; Mbh., XIII. Ill, 71), etc. There were 
different species like khuddakaraja, maharaja, etc., under 
each head (Jat., V. 37). Other kinds of pulse grown were 
earn (oat), masura (lentil), saivya .(millet?) and priyaJigu- 
(panic. Arth., IT. 24). The ^different kinds of oil-seeds 
cultivated for oil-extraction or sauce were sesamum (tilg), 
mustard (sa rsa pa), linseed (atasi)— in order of generality, 
besides the castor oil seed which grew without care. A 
variety of other food crops are named which remain un- 
identified (nispava, alisanda, elamiccha. J. S., II, p. 374). 
f The Greek writers also affirm that India has a double 
i rainfall and the Indians generally gather two harvests. 

Sowings and harvests. Me gasthenes witnesses the sowing of 
wheat in early winter rains and of rice, 

‘ bosporum,’ sesamum and millet in the summer solstipe 
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(Diod. 1 I, 36). Eratosthenes adds further to the winter 
crops, viz., “ wheat, barley, pulse and other esculent fruits 
unknown to us ” (c/. >Str., XV. i. 13). 1 * The Arthasastra 
evinces not only thorough acquaintance with these two 
harvests (II. 24 ; V. 2) but even with a third. A king is 
instructed to march against his enemy in MfirgasTrsa 
(-January) in order to destroy his rainy crops and autumnal 
handfuls (vassikam casya sasyam haimanam camustim 3 upa- 
liantum), in Caitra (March) to destroy autumnal crops and 
vernal handfuls (vasantikam ca mustiiu), and in Jj’esthamula 
(June) to kill vernal crops and rainy season handfuls (IX. 1). 
Thus there were three crops —one sown in rainy season and 
garnered before Magha, another sown in autumn and garnered 
before Caitra and a third sown in spring and stored by 
Jyaistha. 3 Elsewhere the Arthasastra catalogues the crops of 
different seasons. Paddy, kodruua, sesamum, panic, darajta 
and varaka are sown in the first season (purvavapiih), 
mudga, masa and saivya are sown in the second season 
(madhyavapah), kusumbha, lentil, kuluttha, bar ley , 
wheat, kalaya, linseed and mustard are sown in_tbe 
last season (pascadvapah, II. 24.) 4 The Milinda 

1 In a descriptive passage of the Kitnayapa tali, godhuma and yava are seen 
waiting for harvest with the advent of winter. (III. 16. 16 f.) But wheat and barley 
are winter or rabi crops sown in October and gathered at the end of May. Ploughing 
in autumn iB seen in Sn. Ill, 155. 

! Mugtim . — probably the handful of seed grains just sown and sprouting in the 
field. Sasyarp must be tbe crops rasped and garnered. 

3 Cf. Barley “ ripened in summer being sown in winter, rice ripened in aataom 
being sown in the rains, while beans and sesamum ripened in winter and the cool 
season. " Tait. Sain , VII. 2.10.2. 

4 The pun-avapih and tin patcadvu-p&li of the Arthasastra agree with our hharij 
B nd rabi crops respectively. Seasonally the hharif is the vassikam and the rabi is the 
haimanam of the list in Bk, IX, Ch. 1. 

It is stated in the Santiparva that during the idealised reign of Prthu, 17 kinds 
ol crops were grown for the yakfaa, rahqasas and naga s (59. 124). It maybe noted 
that the list of tbe Arthasastra also just amounts to 17 varieties of cereals. The 
Br adaranyaka Upan:?ad which goes hack much earlier enumerates only 10 varieties of 
cultivated (gramya) grains, VI. 3. 18. 
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speaks as well of a third monsoon (pavussako) besides the 
regular rains of late summer and early winter (p. 114). 
The three monsoons of course did not uniformly visit every 
part of the country each year ; and whether a locality grew 
one or two or three crops depended on rainfall, climatic 
conditions and character of the soil . 

In many places the food crops as well as edible fruits 
and vegetables grew spontaneously without tillage. To the 
Greek observers these phenomena seemed straDge. The des- 
cription of the forest scenary in the Epics (Ram. III. 16. 
16 f ; Mbh . III. 157. 44 if, IX. 37. 58 ff.) and the Jatakas 
(V. 37 f, 405) frequently go at length over the crops and 
fruits growing in wild areas without human labour. 

The forests yielded a large variety of edible fruits — 
Fruita : mango, pomegranate, jack, banana, date, 

; vilva, kapittha, rose-apple, jujube, mascot, 
cocoanut, palm, — these being the commonest and best. Vines, 
dates and palms., were specially grown in the Punjab and the 
» North-West Frontiers. Panini speaks of Kapisa as the 
i premier vine-growing district of India (also Str. XV. i.8). 
Plantains as big as elephant’s tusks and ja^frjiits as big as 
water-jars are hyperboles to impress the abnormal growth of 
the fruits. Many of the arboreal products were unknown to 
the Greeks as they confessed. It is equally difficult for us to 
identify the various names found in descriptive texts and 
some of the fruits enumerated may have now gone into 
extinction (Mbh. III. 157.. 44 ff ; IX. 37 . 58-61; Jat. V. 
405, VI. 527 f. ; Ayaramgasutta II. i. 8. 1). 

Cultivation of vegetables was a pursuit apart from the 


growing of cereals. “The esculent roots 
which grow in marshy places and are of 


varied sweetness, ’ ’ belong to this category. In a forest scene, 
coDvolvules, cucumber, pumpkin, gourd and other creepers 
are found in a luxuriant tangle (tipusa-elaluka-labuka- 


kumbhanda vallivaniini, Jat. V. 37). T hese green crops were 
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> a gathered by villagers from the forests and disposed of in the 
I market-place (I. 412). Sometimes these were grown with 
care. Bodhisatta once earned his living as a kitchen- 
gardener by g rowi ng pot-herbs, pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers 
^ \ and other- vegetables 4L 312). A false ascetic similarly culti- 
vated vegetables, pot-herbs and runners in a king’s park and 
t vended them to dealers (IV. 440). Betwee n th e town and 
I thg_ countr yside the green -grocers (paimikam, harita-panni- 
/ kam) had a good volume oL Business (JL. 180, IV. 445; 

I Cw X.10. 4 : Baudh. 111. 2. 5f). 

Cultivation of sugar-cane and the growth ol' sugar- 
industry was a notable feature of Indian 

Sugar-cane. y 

economy? Biodorus is struck by the great 
heat and abundant moisture which combine to “ripen the 
roots which grow in the marshes and especially those of the 
tall reeds” (II. 36). These “tall reeds” were probably 
grown in the rich alluvial lands, e.g., in the Ganges Doab 
where Arrian locates the river Oxymagis or Iksumati which 
finds mention also in the Eamayana (I. 70. 3). 1 A grove of 
sugar-cane of the size of areca-nut tree (puga-rukkhappa- 
manam ucchuvanam) occurs in the forest scene of the 
Jatakas (V. 37). 

Among fibrous crops the chief was-cotton — “the trees in 
Fibrous crops which wool grows” (Eratosthenes) of which 

reference in the Jatakas is most common. 
It wa^ richly grown as now in Surastra .or Kathiajatad 
(Peri. 41). Herodotus describes it as a wool, better than 
thatof J3.heap, the fruit of trees growing wild in India. Jute 
and . ailLoLdifferent. .varieties, were also cultivated with care 
the former being confined mainly to Bengal as now. Erom 
• la hont the daw ruof-tho. Christian era,the.,ktter.-hada.,po.werful 
/competitor. in Chinese fabrics. The growth of flax (khomam) 


Fibrous crops. 


1 The Dtd. Provs. are still tbc foremost cane-producing province in Tmlia. Statisti- 
cal returns for 1903-d show 1,700 sij. miles as against 1,000. n Bengal and 50Q in the 
Punjab. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 111. p. 39. 
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and bemp (sanam) was also widely known (Dn. XXIII. 29 ; 
Mbh. XII. 867 14 ; Str. XV. i. 13). Pliny attributes to 
India several edible spices and plant perfumes — spikenard, 
cinnamon, pepper, ginger, myrrh, etc. (XII. 7.)— 

• we may add, sandal and otket'3. 1 Narcotic drugs like 
opium, tobacco, etc., and tea and coffee are not found. The 
main forest products, besides fruits and crops apd vege- 
tables “of spontaneous growth,’’ were g ums , resins (sarjja- 
■rasam), drugs, dyes, lac, tumeric, cutch and myrobolaDs 
•bimalaka;." The cultivation of lac was particularly wide. 
Applied in varied industries, it provided maintenance for a 
large section of urban and rural population. 

According to the Artbasastra sea-beaches and river-banks 
Vegetables and (lands beaten by the foam,— phena-ghatal?) 

sow in a grounds. are suitable for growing creeper-yields 

(valliphalam, i.e., gourd, pumpkin, etc.), moist-land (pariva- 
hantah) for long pepper, grapes and sugar-cane, (pippali- 
mrdvlka-iksuuam), the vicinity of wells for vegetables and 
roots \kupa-paryyantah sakamulanain), low grounds (harini- 
paryyantah — the commentary explains as the dried bottom of 
pools) for green crops (haritakanam). The marginal 
furrows between rows of crops (palyolapanam) are to be 
utilised for growing a variety of plants and herbs of 
perfumery, materia medica, etc. The manures known 
to the Arthasastra are dung and bones of cows, minute 
fishes and milk of snuhi (Euphorbia Antiquorum, II. 24). 

Kotation of crops was known from very early times, by 
fallowing (Rv. VIII. 91. 5f.) and by sowing different crops 
alternately (Tait. Sam. V. i. 7.3) so that the soil is not 
impoverished (Ynktikalpataru, 41 fj. 


1 The location of these products and traffic upon them are 
Ch. IV. 

See a«pr«, Ch. VI. 


treated in Bk. It. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Famine and Irrigation 

Megasthenes on famine. Growth of famine. From prayer to action. 

Preventive measures. Drought and flood,— irrigation. Double harvest. Whole- 
some laws of war. Live pests and their remedies. Blights. 

Ameliorative measures. Agricultural loans, relief-works, famine insurance fund. 
King's responsibility, People's responsibility. 

Comparison of ancient and modern famine problems. 


Diodorus, on the authority of Megasthenes describes India 
Megasthenes on as a land of perennial plenty of which the 
famme ‘ secret lay in its admirable irrigation and 

river-sy3tem, a double rainfall, natural fertility of the soil 
and wholesome war-practices. “It is accordingly affirmed 
that famine has never visited India and that there has never 
been a general scarcity of the supply of nourishing food” 
(II. 3fi). 

Without doubt the assertion is too categorical. It would 
now be unnecessary labour to call piles of evidence to run it 
down. Instead of taking the statement itself too literally, 
the sociologist and historian may turn with profit to the 
causes for plenty adduced by the foreign observer. Examined 
in the light of these and checked by the cumulative evidence 
of indigenous literature it boils down to the facts that in the 
last quarter of the 4th century B.C. there was no famine in 
Magadha worth the name 1 and that famine had not yet 


1 Reference has been made by a scholar to a Jaioa Inscription in Sravapa Bela- 
guja in Mysore which records a tradition that in the time of Caudragupta Maurya a 
Jaioa saint prophesied a 12 year calamity or famine in Ujjsiol and that Candragupta 
in dismay abdicated and followed the saint (M. H. Gopal : op. cit.i. Before giving 
credence to this piece of evidence, three points should be noted ; (1) as pointed out by 
Fleet, ‘vaisamya’ should better be rendered as 'difficulty' then 'famine' (Ep. In. IV. 2), 
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grown into a major agrarian problem and its rigours did not 
approximate to contemporary conditions of Greece far less to 
existing conditions of India. 

The earliest famine cry echoed in the Rg-veda reflects a 
Famine in early Bud- patriarchal society .with primitive methods 
dhisfc literature. 0 f irrigation afflicted by periodical 

droughts but with an abundant reserve of flora and fauna to 
fall back upon. Instances furnished by the oldest Buddhist 
records are apparently parochial and of short duration. 
Famines (dubbhikkha) are referred to associated with cities 
and a ‘heavy mortality’ pithily appended, but the accounts 
are rare and brief. Famine-stricken people are pictured as 
taking the flesh of elephant, horse, dog and snake (Mv. 
VI. 23. 10 ff.), animals which appear among the normal diet 
of other racial groups. Elsewhere the people of Vesali are 
seen praying to the bhutas for relief against drought and 
plague (Sut. II. i) and the description of the havoc occurs 
only in the commentator’s introduction of centuries later. A 
common test of famine affliction is that people fed not the 
whole congregation as was customary but only select bhik- 
khus by ticket (Gv. VI. 21. 1). Etymologically the word 
‘dubbhikkha’ (when even alms are scarce) does not connote 
heavy mortality and the early Pali accounts are a far cry 
from the harrowing details of later literature. 

The Jatakas show how famine stories were finding place 
in popular imagination and folk-lore. “For 
the space of three years he (Sakka) stopped 
rain from falling in the kingdom of Kasi and the country 
became, as it were, scorched up, and no crops came to per- 
fection” (V. 193 f.). At Kosala once there was a drought 


In the Jatukas. 


(■2) it is at least 800 years later than the time it professes to record, (3) it is coloured 
by priestly motive and the duration of the calamity, — recalling the cooventional' Epic 
figure, suggests it to have been a legendary version of a minor drought, if it is at all 
to be credited- with any degree of- accuracy. - 
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so. that crops withered and water gave out in tank and pool 
and “fishes and tortoises buried themselves in the mud'- 
(I. 331). Elsewhere the people of Kalinga are said to have 
taken to robbery under the stress of famine (VI. 487). 
Another Kasi famine was so severe that even crows had to 
quit the land for men had no food to spare for them 
(II. 149). The intensity and proportions assumed may also 
be gauged from the reference that pestilence may follow in 
its wake (II. 367). 

A potential stage in the spread and intensification of 
_ . famine was the destruction of the primeval 

forests, the great natural reservoirs of rain 
which “kept the fruit of the summer’s rain till winter, 
while the light winter rains were treasured there in turn till 
the June monsoon came again.’’ 1 The Epics offer glimpse 
of extensive schemes at work of colonisation and deforesta- 
tion (Ram. II. 80 ; Mbb. I. 230 ff., IX. 41. 14, X-10.5) 
which in course of their progress extended the rigour, 
recurrence and area of scarcity to make it a calamity of first 
magnitude. 

The akhyana portions of the Epics which generally 
represent later strata on the original themes show 
acquaintance with this problem in an aggravated form. 
A famine compelled the sage ViSvamitra to abandon 
the land and his wife who was maintained by Matanga 
then a hunter (Mbb. 1. 71. 31). Droughts continued for 
many years at a stretch (vahuvarsiki) extending up to ten 
or twelve, have found indelible impression in public 
memory. The Ramayana alludes to a hermitess who 
created fruits and roots and caused the Jahnavi to flow when 
the earth was parched by a ten-year drought (da3avar§an- 
yanavrstya-dagdhe loke nirau'aram, II. 117. 9 f.). The Kuru 
famine in Ramvarana’s reign was the result of a twelve 


1 W&ihburn Hopkina, op. eit.,p. 381. 
13—13615 
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years’ drought (anavrsti-tdvada^avarsikl) 1 to which even- 
animals and trees had to succumb and the capital looked like 
a city of ghosts (Mbh. I. 175. 38-46). Another twelve 
years’ drought in the regions about river Saraswatl caused 
great affliction to the rsis (IX. 51. 22 ff.). But the most 
doleful description of a twelve years’- drought in the Epics 
runs as follows : 

Not even dew-drops could be seen what to speak, of 
clouds. Lakes, wells, and springs were dried up. The 
assemblies and charity foundations suspended their business. 
Sacrifices were -in abeyance. Agriculture and cattle-rearing 
were given up. Markets and shops were abandoned. Stakes 
for binding sacrificial animals disappeared. Festivals died 
out. Everywhere heaps of bones were seen and cries of 
creatures heard. The -cities were depopulated, hamlets 
burnt down. People fled from fear of one another or of 
robbers, weapons and kings. Places of worships were 
deserted. The aged were turned out of their houses. Kine, 
goats, sheep and buffaloes fought and died in large numbers. 
The Brahmanas died without protection. Herbs and plants 
withered. The earth looked like trees in a crematorium. 
In that dreadful age when righteousness was at an end, men 
bereft- of senses in hunger began to eat one another 
(vabhramuh .ksudhita marttyah khadamanah parasparam, — 
XII. 141. 13 ff.). 3 

These figures and depictions, legendary as they are, 
conjure up protracted droughts and famines afflicting back- 
ward areas 3 and taking a heavy toll of life. The good old 

1 Seeing the context as it is, it is pedantic nonsense to suggest for the phrase 
the meaning “ the drought that comes once in every twelve years.” 

r The concluding phrase may meaD that the people took to plunder and rapine 
on the goods of otheTS and not actually to cannibalism. Moreover as it is a 13 years’ 
drought and at the transition from tretd to dtoapar a good margin may be left for 
priestly padagogy. There iB a Bimilar though less elaborate picture of a vahuviTfiki 
drought coming as nemeBis of kaliyug a and prelude to the cosmic deluge (III. 187. 

* Like the arid plains of Sind and Rajputana. From Epic and J&taka evidences, 
the Kuril land appeara as notorious for famine. 
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days when there was no fear of hunger (ksudliabhaya), when 
rains showered in due time and the produce was juicy 
(kalavarsi ca parjanyah sasyani rasavanti ca) had gone for 
ever and remained only to be recalled with mournful yearning 

(Mbh. I. 68. 8-10). 

The Arthadastra catalogues fire, flood, pestilence, famine 
and maraka as providential calamities (daivapldanam, VIII. 
4). It may also be observed that Kautilya’s teacher who 
spoke from experience of an earlier regime 
and”heDharmfertraB a thought pestilence as a graver catastrophe 
than famine, and he is controverted by his 
illustrious pupil to the effect that the evils of pestilence are 
localised and remediable, of famine countrywide (sarvadeda- 
piclanam) and costly to life (pranlnamajlvanay ’e(i). The legal 
injunction as well on the inviolability of stridhana is relaxed 
in case of famine when the husband may consume it without 
obligation to refund (III. 2 ; Yaj. II. 143). Manu slackens 
the caste rules on food, etc., during famine and allows inferior 
callings to be pursued by higher orders (X. 97). In the law- 
codes famine or hunger became one of the recognised causes 
of slavery. ' 

Thus with the clearance of forests, increase of popula- 
tion and rise of socio-economic partitions, famine became a 
major agrarian problem before the dawn 
action™ prilJer t0 of the Christian era : and princes and 
peoples turned after bitter travail from 
fast and prayer to meebanical devices against drought and 
flood. Though irrigation is not unknown in the Rg-veda 
(X. 68. 1; 99. 4; 25; 93. 13), its hymns dilate less on 
, plucky and gallant struggle with nature than on prayers and 
magic directed to Indra the raingiver (III. 8 ; VIII. 118. 
55 ; X. 42). Coming down to the Atharvan poet we find 
him also praying that the sub, lightning and excessive rain 
may not ruin his crop and devise charms for the same 
purpose (VII. 11, IV. 15, VI. 128). Passing on to the 
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earliest Buddhist literature, a gradual change in outlook is 
marked, — • — when states and peoples awaken to action. By 
careful diagnosis of the causes of famines and injury to 
crops, they begin to explore specifics and apply preventive 
and remedial measures instead of trusting over-much on the 
humour of the gods. 

The typical herald of famine in those days was drought, 
and its only redress is planned irrigation. In Buddha’s 
time the khettas of Magadha were inter- 
wo I * * * 5 * * rk8 8 anrt°Epic B D Pal ‘ sected by a network of canals and ridges,— 
rectangular and curvilinear which marked 
the boundaries of arable plots 1 and which resembled a patch- 
work robe (civara) such as is prescribed by Buddha as a 
pattern for the order being the least covetable thing (Mv. 
"VIII. 12. 1-2). Watering projects were undertaken by 
specialists who “conducted the water as they pleased” 
(udakam hi nayanti nettika, Dhp. 80, 145; Therag. 19, 877). a 
The operations were designed to regulate the inflow and out- 
flow of water in the khettas after the sowing (udakan 

atinetabbam atinetva ninnetabbam, Cv. VII. 1. 2, c/. 

V. 17. 2). The canals and tanks were apparently 

dug by co-operative effort and for co-operative irrigation 
(Jat. 1. 199 f, 336 : V. 412). In the Epics is manifest the 
sense of royal responsibility in the matter. “Are large and 
swelling lakes excavated a'l over thy kingdom at proper 
intervals without agriculture being, in thy realm entirely 


1 Literally—" divided piecemeal (aocibandhaw — Buddhughosa'a note ‘ cat ura - 

saakedarakabaddham ' is insufficient. A raywise division w\uld not help distribution of 

water) and in rows (palibandbam- Uuddhughosa has ' avamatoca vittharato ca dlgha 
mariyadabandbam 'I and by external ridges (mariyabandbam — Buddhaghosa gives 
‘ anatarantaraya inariyadaya marijadabundbam ') ami by croas boundaries (singbat»k«- 
bandbarn — Buddbagliosa explains ‘ uianyadani vinivi j jhitva gatattbane singbataka- 

bandbam. Catukkasanthananti attbo ’) ". 

5 “ The nettika a, to judge front tlie commentary and from the general purport of 

the verse, are not simply water-carriers but builders of canals and aqueducts who force 

tbe water to go where it would not go by itself Maxmiiller’i note in tbe Diuauua- 

pads, 8. B. £. series. 
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dependent on the showers of heaven?’’ So says Narada to 
Yudbisthira in his discourse on administrative principles 
(kaccid rastre tatagani purnani ea vrhanti ca : bhagaso vini- 
vistani na krsi-?-devamatrka, ILbh. 11. 5.77.). Rama eulo- 
gises the land of Kosala as adevamatrkah, i.e., relying on irri- 
gation and not on rainfall (Ram. fl. 100. 45) and the Artka- 
sastra uses the same epithet to describe the qualities of a 
good country (VI. 1). The advance made in irrigation may 
be imagined from the anecdote that when a teacher sent his 
pupil to stop a breach in the water-course of a certain field, 
the latter had to lie down to stop the hood and prevent vital 
.injury to the crops (Mbh. I. H). The position is confirmed 
by a parable the implication of which is that guards were 
employed at the vital spots of embankments, the rupture 
whereof would cause a great Hood and damage. 1 

But the Jatakas and the Epics do not shed off ike belief 
in the dispensation of Sakka or Ladra who 
held the key to their earner from heaven. 
Lawbooks of post-Christian compilation encourage irrigation 
enterprises by kings and peoples with the lure of divine 
reward (Vis. XOl. .1 f, 9 ; Yas, XVII. S ; e/. Vr. XIV. 23). 
p'he Artha^astra marks the evolution of a completely eco- 
nomic outlook. Except for a lortuai chanting of Vedic 
jmantraB (II. 24), the author concentrates on various pre- 
cautionary measures among which the largest attention is 
/given to irrigation. In Buddha's time irrigation contri- 
vanc es hardly excelled the old Vedic mechanisms ; water, was 
drawn by means of the lever, 2 the bullock-team 8 or the wheel 
and axlel- (Cv. V. LG. 2). The Artha4astra evinces , a 


Id the Arthaiastrs. 


1 The king should l.e vigilaut at danger-gates as at the dam of a Urge water- 
work — apaddaresu yuktali syij-jaiaprasravaneaviva, Mbit. XII. 1 20- m. 

5 l ilium. 

3 The reading differs between ‘karal.ai.aka,' ‘karakalunka - and ‘karakadaka.’ 
Bnddheghoaa explains — ‘vuccati go fie va yojetva liatthehl va gahetva dTgha 
varattadlbi aka^hanayantnip. 

4 Buddha ghost 'a note — ‘arahattaghatiyantain’ is not clear. 
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mature e ngineering skiff . Great caution and experience are 
required of the cultivator in order to use properly its irriga- 
tion projects (II. 9). The offender who (break s the da m? of a 
tank full of water (udakadharanam setum bhinclataii) shall be 
? drowned in that very tank (IV. 1.1, Manu, IX. 279). Its 
irrigation methods by means of mechanical contrivances and 
■air power are corroborated in a later Pallava plate 1 and in the 
Sukranltisara (II. 320-24). The costly and perfected w ater- 
works necessitated the levy of a graduated water-rate (udaka- 
bhaga) and the testimony .. oL_lh&~&nkramti is co ncurrent. 
» ;(IV. ii. 227-29). But if such works are dug by peoples 
themselves, nothing should he charged until they realise pro-. 
, fit twice the expenditure (Arth. ILL 9 ; Suk. IV. ii. 242-44). 
This provision laid down with slight variation by two out- 
standing treatise* on political economy separated by at least 
nine hundred years is a most eloquent testimony to tradition 
and its influence on sociological development in ancient 
India. 

Later epigraphic records supply copious illustrations of 
T . ... magnificent state enterprises. Instanees 

In inscriptions. ° x 

in early inscriptions are few and far 
between. Still we do not altogether lack examples of 
private initiative for sinking wells and reservoirs under royal 
encouragement. The Ara inscription of Kaniska II alludes 
to u & well dug by Dasafota...for the welfare of all beings’- 
on which the king threw a lac as a religious gift. An 
Andhra inscription of Sri Pulumayi’s reign (identified by 
Sukthankar with Pulumayi II) speaks of a well sunk by a 
yahapatika (Ep. In. XIV. 7, 9). Asa protagonist of irriga- 
tion schemes, the Mauryas do not stand on Anoka’s Edicts 
alone. They took a vigorous interest in the irrigation of the 
country-side. Megasthenes enumerates a class of officers 
distinguished from those entrusted with the administration of 


1 Ep. In. v. s. 
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the city and of the military, who “superintend the rivers, 
measure the land, as is done in Egypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is let out from the main canals into 
their branches, so that everyone may have an equal supply 
of it” (Str. XV. i. 50). The Junagadh Rock Inscription of 
Rudradaman states how the Sudarsana lake excavated by the 
governor of Candragupta Maurya, restored and adorned with 
conduits by Asoka’s governor, had subsequently an enor- 
mous breach and was dried up; and “when the people 
in their despair of having the dam rebuilt were loudly 
lamenting” (punah setubandha-nairasyat hahabhutasu 
prajasu), the Saka prince undertook the reconstruction in 
the teeth of ministerial opposition with a large outlay of 
capital- and furnished the lake, with a “natural dam, well- 
planned conduits, drains, and means to guard against foul 
matter.” 1 The. dimensions of the darn (420 cubits X 420 
cubits x 75 cubits) give an idea oi' the vastness of the reser- 
voir, and this was constructed by the Maury as even in an 
outlying province. King Kharavela of Ralinga claims to 
have similarly strengthened the embankments of springs and 
lakes with a large expense, — in the famous inscription of 
Hathigumpha. And Rudradaman was not the solitary instance 
of his line in magnificent irrigation enterprises. A Sanchi 
inscription of the 3rd century A.D. records the excavation of 
a well by a Saka chief (mahfnlandanayaka) of perennial 
water-supply for all (salilah sarvadhigamyah sada) ; and an 
inscription of the 2nd century in Kathiawad says that a 
general (senapati) of the time of the Ksatrapa Rudrasimba 
caused a well to be dug and embanked in the village of Raso- 
padra for the welfare and comfort of all living beings (sarva- 
satvanaip hita sukbartham). 2 


1 Bp. Ia, VIII. 8. Cf. Cv. V? 17.8 for aiaailar eontriyances, 

» Bp. Id, XVI. 16 f. 
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The irrigation schemes provided not only against drought 
but also against flood and excessive rainfall. 

Irrigation and flood. a _ . 

Though flood figures in \ edic prayers, 
among the daivajndanatm of the Artha6astra and among the 
ttayah of the Mahabharata (V. 63.17), as enumerated in 
the Puranas 1 as forerunner of famine, it is overshadowed 
by drought in all sorts of literature. In those days, when 
the river system had probably its natural flow and was not 
silted up as now, flood did not pay an annual visit with 
the monsoon. In the Jatakas there is a solitary case of grains 
being washed away in the rainy season but obviously the 
khettas were not flooded, for “ the corns had just sprouted 
(sassanam gabbbagahanakalo jato) and the villagers expected 
a fair harvest if they could hold on for two months 
(II. 135). 2 

In the introduction to the Mabasupina Jataka is narrated 
how at the sign of desired rain “men shall go forth to 
bank up the dykes with spade and basket in baud ’’ 
(purisesu kuddalapitakahatthesu aliin lundlunattbaya 
nikkh.mtesu — 1. 33b). The implication is same in the 
Mahabharata simile recalling the uselessness of closing the 
embankments after the water is let out (gatodake setubandho 
— VIII. 86.2). The Rainayana allegorically refers to dykes 
releasing rain water (prapaliva navodakam — II. 62.10). In 
the Milinda the khettas are seen provided with sluices 
(matika) to bring in water and embankments (mariyada) to 
keep the water in (P. 416). The control over inflow and 
outflow of water appears in the irrigation process of the 
Vinaya passage quoted above. It seems that the ditches cut 
across the embankments raised around the plots, to be fed 
from tanks, well3 and rivers in case of drought, to let out 
surplus water during excessive rainfall, and in times of rain 

1 These ere »h calamities of husbandry, viz., drought, flood, loouet, rat, hjrd and 
foreign invasion. 

J Flood is referred to in My, III, 3. 4 ; Mn, 28 ; Mi 1. P. 277. 
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after prolonged drought the gaps in the embankments were 
sealed up to hold the water for tiie sun-burnt plots almost 
exactly as peasants do to-day. 

But freaks of nature were not conquered by the 
mechanic’s art. To illustrate the superiority of Providence 
over human effort, Krsna cites to Arjuna the case of artificial 
watering schemes (asekam) which cannot effectively 
counteract the havoc of drought. As a matter of fact, 
human ingenuity is only a mark of the precariousness of 
life. It develops though always beaten, with the growth 
of the problem which it is called upon to answer ; and 
hence it is that the history of Kashmir between the 8th 
and 10th centuries simultaneously present the miraculous 
engineering feats of Sakuna and Suyya as well as the most 
harrowing tale of death from flood and famine bequeathed 
by our antiquity. 1 

Of course the Indians gathered two harvests annually ^ 
and this is not told by foreigners alone. 2 The Milinda even ! 
„ , speaks of a third monsoon (pavussaka ?) 

in the year besides the rainy season 
proper and the early winter-rains (p. 114). The ArthaiSastra 
re.co mm ends as a last resource for taxation the compulsory 
raising of a second crop by the cultivators (V. 2). After a 
meteorological dissertation it charts the crops in order of 
the quantity of rains required for each and instructs cultiva- 
tion of scheduled crops with a forecast of the rains (prabhuto- 
dakam alpodakam va sasyam vapayet, II. 24). 

The peculiarly Indian belligerent custom which 
removed another prolific source of 

Belligerent laws. 

famine, in deference to which hostile 
parties spared husbandmen and cultivated land as 

1 Bajatarafigini, V. 271-77. 

5 Died. IT, 36; Str. XV. i, 18. Cf. ‘iiarmodakapraoiftpeDa ked&rsm baiinanaip 
graismikain va 4nsyam sthapayet.’ — Arlh, 11,24. ‘ pubbiijna parani.inni ca vapanlS,’ 
Jat. I. 339. 

J4-1365P 
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inviolable 1 and “neither ravage an enemy’s land 
with fire, nor cut down its trees,” struck the Greek 
visitor, — for in the Hellenic ■world and in every 
land and in every age, famine has followed in the 
trail of a civil war or an international war of attrition. 
An international law, however, depends for its observance 
in the last resort on the good sense and enlightened self- 
interest of states. And it will be too much to think that 
in ancient India all the princes and statesmen "were far- 
sighted enough or guided by humane principles. In fact, 
foreign invasion is included in the Puranic list among 
the enemies of crops and the Machiavellian author of the 
Arthagastra would not spare an enemy’s corn-fields when 
strategical considerations urged such a measure (IX. 1). 
Destruction of enemy’s crops (virudhnschedana, sasyaghata) 
is repeatedly enjoined also in the Santiparva as a maxim 
of rajadharma (59. 49; 69.38; 103.40 ; 120.10). But these 
exceptions must always be allowed in international code and 
the Greek testimony need not be totally dismissed solely 
on the score of the latter.' 2 There are no historical instances 
of native forces who “ devastate the land and ruin the crops 
of their enemies.” In the Ramayana is related how the 
vdnara host marching to Lamka along the Eastern Ghats 
kept the cities and countryside (janapada) at arm’s length 
out of fear for Rama’s terrible discipline (VI. 4.38). A 
Pandya inscription of the 9th century A.D. preserves an 
agreement entered into by local chieftains with the headman 
of a village or a group of villages, by which the former 
solemnly undertook when they and their retainers were 
fighting, to avoid inflicting any injury upon villages or 
their property and promised to pay compensation of 100 

1 Husbandmen are exempt from fighting and other public services. They are 
inviolable even in time of war; “ being regarded as public benefactors are protected 
from all injury.” Diod. II, 10: Sir. XV. i. 39-41, 4C-49. 

J Washburn Hopkins, op. n’t,, p, 247, 
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panams for any injury to a cultivator and 500 panams for 
the destruction of every village. 1 

Other factors occasionally aggravated scarcity or 
destroyed crops over a small area. Depredations of live 
pests called for serious attention. The 
ov I e l l T -popuhltion. blIellta, Atharvaveda prepares spells for the exter- 
mination of vermins and insects (IV. 50, 
52). The Chandogya Upanisad tells that locusts (mataci) 
blighted the face of the Kuru land by ruining its crops so 
that a sage had to move to a neighbouring countiy along 
with his wife and live on sour gruel (kulmasa, I. 10. 1-3). 
Locusts (&ilabhah) swarming upon a corn-field appear in 
Epic similes (Ram. VII. 7.3; Mbh. VIII. 24.22). Gobhila 
prescribes sacrifices at molehills to the king of moles 
(akhuraja, — Grhyasutra, IV. 4.34). In the Arthasastra 
rats figure as a veritable nuisance for which no better 
remedy is devised than rearing of cats. Birds, beasts 
and thieves caused much annoyance and necessitated the 
employment of field-watches of which the Jatakas contain 
many examples. In one case a plot entrusted to a 
watchman is ravaged by parrots before his nose (IV. 277 ; 
cf. V. 336). The peasants are constantly preoccupied 
against the forays of deer-herds in harvest time (I. 143, 
153, 154; IV. 262). The fowlers and hunters rendered 
a social service by the destruction of these pests and if ■ 
Megasthenes’ evidence is to be credited, they received in 
Maurya India a subsidy of grain from the king for the 
salutary job (Str. XV. i. 41). Corns might be destroyed 
by hailstorm (a^mavrsti, Ram. III. 34.39; karakavassam, 
Mil. p. 308). A corn disease called setatthika 2 (blight) 
sometimes spoiled rich rice-fields, as another called 

1 Report on the Progress of Epigraphy in Southern India, 1911-15,— quoted in 
Ha veil's Aryan Rule in India, p. 221. 

5 A borer pest (panako) which blights the head of paddy unable to get the sap. 
Commentary. 
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manjetthika exterminated sugar-canes (Cv. X. 1.6 ; An. IV . 
279) and caused famine and mortality (dvihitika setatthika 
salakavutta, Yin. III. 6.15, 87; IV. 323; An. I. 159; Sn. IV. 
323 ; dussassam setatthikam salakavuttam. An. 1. 160). Over- 
population may have occasionally caused shortage of food for 
which the Arthasastra prescribes reclamation and colonisation 
of waste lands 1 (svadesa-bhisyandavamanena, II. 1); but this 
factor bore no analogy to the present population problem 
which is accentuating unemployment, starvation and want 
all the year round. 

Proceeding from the prayers and spells of the Vedas 
and the fasts and moral vows of the -Jatakas we discern 
, in later literature the evolution of a 

Agricultural loan. 

medley of precautions and cures from a 
strenuous grapple with the food problem, — ranging from 
pettiest nostrums to the most effective relief-schemes. The 
passage quoted above from Mirada’s admonitions continues : 
“ If the food or seed- grains of the agriculturists fall short, 
do you grant with kindness loans unto them at the rate of 1 
p.c. ’? ’’ 

Kaccinna bhaktam vljanca karsakasyavasldati 
Pratyekanca 2 satain vrddhva dadasyrnam anugraham 

Mbh. II. 5. 78. 

• In the Arthasastra agricultural loan advanced by the 
iking is called apamityaka and its accounts are supervised 
; by the Treasurer (II. 15). The king shall also distribute 
3seeds and provisions gratuitously in famine (vljabhaktopa- 

* graham) 3 or he may inaugurate relief works in forts and 

! The Santiparva exhibits the recognition of the reclamation and fertilisation of 
wHB'e land as among the highest duties of a king iNiiakantha explains ' bhutamskaram' 
es ‘bhuruh sampanna f at y alt am.’ 65.2). 

5 Variant padalauca. This would make the interest 25 p.c. instead of 1 p.c. 
Hut amirJimr to the commentator, the former is the annual rate, the latter the monthly 
rate. 

~ /■ Jataka IV. 132, where a king distributes food mouey (bbattavetanamt 

in the city “ without least neglect to any body." 
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s set up irrigation schemes. Doles may be given from either 
his own reserve fund, or from the amassed store of the rich 

t 

who must be mercilessly taxed (karsanam) and despoiled 
1 (vamanam, IV. 3). This idea of progressive taxation 
of higher income and expropriation of hoarded wealth in a 
national crisis, so curtly asserted in the Arthasaslra, does 
not stand in isolation in Indian political economy. The 
administrative theory embodied in the oft-quoted dictum 
that the king is the devourer of the rich (Mbh. IIL 2. 39 ; 
Earn. I. 53. 9f; Jat. III. 302) when applied by a judicious 
ruler could take no other form. This communistic doctrine, 
although dangerous in a rapacious or irresponsible hand, 
{nevertheless conduced to partial equalisation of wealth and 
[modification of hardship by distributing it over the whole 
society. 

Loans of provision and gratuitous relief were distributed 
by royal, private or corporate endeavour. A fragmentary 
and mutilated terra cotta inscription found in Mahasthan 
records the order of a Maurya prince to the Mahamatra of 
Pundranagara. directing the latter to help famine-striken 
samvamgiya s with Jo ans in cash (gandaka) and corn 
(dhfinya) which they arc to repay in better days to the royal 
treasury. 1 The Sohgaura Plate, supposed to be a n earl y 
Maurya document by K. P. Jayaswal and by Pleet records 
fin order of the Mahamatras of Sravasti to the effect.; that 
certain store-houses (kothagalani) at TrivenI, Mathura, 
Caficu, Modama and Bhadra are to be opened to cultivators 
in seasons of distress. 2 In the Gahapati Jataka, the vil- 
lagers obtained an ox for loan from the bhojaka on condition 
of paying in kind from the next harvest (II. 135). In the 
Kalpadruma Avadana, the rich men of fcjriivasti collectively 

1 Ep, In. XXI. II. This sense however is gathered by D. B. Bhandarkar 
with some diffidence. B. M. Barua draw* out a completely different meaning, 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XX. 

! Ep. In. XXII. I. 
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undertook to feed the famine-stricken. The charity founda- 
tions of the pious rich, royal and private, frequently des- 
cribed in the -Jataka stories and the inscriptions had a press- 
ing job for amelioration. 

A healthy policy of embargo on food grains as an emer- 
gent measure is indicated by Mfedhatithi who cites the 
instance of crops during famine to illustrate Manu’s rule 
against the exportation of articles forbidden by the state to 
be taken out of the country (VIII. 399). As a last resort 
the Artha6astra suggests the migration of the population 
en masse to a land of rich harvest or where water is available 
(IV. 8; VII. 4; XIII. 1). 

The surest guarantee against famine inculcated by every 
shade of thought upon rulers as the first 
famine insurance. lesson of statecraft, w&s an enlightened 
revenue policy. The protection that was 
the king’s duty in return for the sadbhaga was not only 
protection of life and property, but ensuring the harvest and 
insuring against famine. In Rama’s administrative 
discourse to Bharata it is one of the basic principles of 
statesmanship to subsidise cultivators for their prosperity 
(tesam guptipanharaih kaccit- te bharanam krtam, Ram. II. 
100. 48). In the Blghanikaya a chaplain advises a king 
that-the- proper approach towards diminution of crime~js 
apt taxation and puuishment but subsidising cattle-rearers 
iaittdfarmers.with fodder and seed-corn (V. .1.1). The forts 
that are found in the Epics stocked with wealth and all sorts 
of food grains served a double purpose of defence of the realm 
against mortals and against gods. A passage in the Nlti- 
vakyamrtam of Somadevasuri enjoins by implication that 
the king should accumulate grain as a safeguard against 
famine (VIII. 6) and the Arthasastra explicitly directs the 
king to earmark half the store collected by bim for an 
insurance fund against public calamities (arddham apad- 
artbam janapadanam sthapayet, II. 15.). 
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An interesting sidelight on the prevailing mode of veu- 
tilating grievances and the idea of royal 
infamine e3poQ ” blllty responsibility and attitude during famine 
is thrown by certain typical passages of 
the Jataka stories. When the crops fail from drought, the 
. victims flock to the capital, gather in the palace courtyard 
and make a row or wait in deputation. The king appears 
on the balcony and is accosted for drought. He gives 
sympathetic hearing to the spokesmen, dismisses the hunger- 
marchers with assurances and observes fasts and the moral 
code which however do not avail. Although the stories 
end in inevitable anticlimax, — practising of hum piety, 
breaking of an ascetic’s virtue or a white elephant ulti- 
mately causing rainfall (11. 367ff, V. 193f, VI. 487), they 
-• testify to an exalted conception of trusteeship which was 
less vaunted but more observed than India’s present masters. 
A king agrees to lend his daughter for the breaking of an 
. ascetic’s virtue and bringing rains. T ‘ Thus for the protec- 
tion of his realm did he talk with his daughter even of such 
things as should not be uttered and she readily acceded 
‘very well’.” 

Evam sa dhltara saddhim akathetabbam pi ratthapari- 
palanam nissaya kathesi. Sa’pi ‘ sadhu ’ ’ti sampaticchi. 

The origin of the idea of king’s responsibility is in the 
conception that rain is produced by sacrifice (Yajfiad bhavati 
parjanyo, Mbh. VI. 27. 14). The king protects sacrifices, 
sacrifices please gods and the gods give rain (I. 41. 29f, VII. 
55.42). Hence there are no rains and no harvests in a king- 
dom without king (1.105.44; Ram. II. 67. 9) or with an absen- 
tee king (Mbh. 1. 175. 386E) or of which the king violates the 
code of piety (III. 110) even to the extent of delivering a 
refugee to a foe (V. 12.19). It is however not always 
merely sacrifices and abstract piety but good administration 
in the concrete manifested in benevolent and non-partisan 
administration, protection from internal pests and ■ foreign 
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foes, irrigation works and judicious revenue policy that act 
as safety valve against famine and its precursors (II. 13. 12, 
33.5). This realistic notion is implied in the grouping of 
famine and pestilence with robbers who make favourite 
haunts of misgoverned kingdoms (VII. 95.25). At any rate 
the association of sovereign responsibility with public 
calamities had a firm and ubiquitous hold on popular mind 1 
so that it was high tribute to a king’s administrative ability 
and a token of divine favour on him to affirm that in his 
reign there was no famine. 

Denunciation of unrighteous rule in sacred books, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, was no doubt a priestly fabrica- 
tion intended to hold the contumacy of kings under a threat 
to good government. But since unjust taxation is the most 
notorious violation of the divine law, the theory no longer 
remains a clerical myth but becomes an economic fact. 
When Buddha prophesied famine as nemesis of unrighteous 
rule, he emphasised that kings would be “crushing their ■ 
subjects like sugar-canes in a mill’’ (ucchuyante ucchu- 
ganthikii viya manusse pllenta), a choice and oft-quoted 
imagery (Jat. I. 339, II. 240). Instances are there of rulers 
who impoverished their subjects with fleecing demands. To 
guard against this danger, economists and law-givers of all 
schools and denominations standardised the land revenue 
at £ of the produce (or profit?) to be maintained with some 
elasticity considering the taxable capacity of the tenants and 
the needs of the state. The author of the Arthasastra in 
his unscrupulous search for means to fill the royal exchequer, 
does not forget to warn emphatically against collecting a 
tax which is not ripe, i.e., which shall spoil the very source 
(V. 2), and to prescribe remissions (pariharatn) of cultiva- 
tors’ taxes in emergency (II. 1). This legal injunction was 

1 A much later Tamil piece detailing tbe onerous obligations of sovereignty, 
proclaims that the king "in to blama if the rains fail.” See S. Krishnaswami 
Alyengar, Ancient India, p. 60, 
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meant to be observed during drought (Mbh. XIII. GI.25). 
The fact that they paid only a tax on produce or profit and 
no rent on land eliminated a fruitful source of oppression 
and enabled them to tide over a crisis unencumbered by an 
additional burden from above. 


If the king had to maintain a high standard of personal 

Peoples* responsibility, conduct to keep off famine, that does not 
mean that the people had a free licence. 
The gods might suspend the rains owing to the unrighteous- 
ness of the people (An. I. 160 ; II. 75) or for the negligence 
of the Brahmanical rites (Oh. Dhp. p. 111). On the obverse 
pious men may call a downpour from the sky by their obser- 
vances (Mil. p. 120). Famine could never visit Sakadwlpa 
because people were virtuous there (Mbh. VI. 11. lOf). 
The piety of Arundhatl dispelled a terrible twelve years’ 
drought (IX. 48. 40). 


Thus the ancients suffered under and fought gamely 
Ancient and modern against the arch-peril of food-crops. 
Famme ' Amidst the diversity of time and local 

conditions, famine conditions were broadly the same due to 
the somewhat uniform land revenue system and administra- 
tive maxims, and to the absence of communication, large 
scale industrialisation and overpopulation. The frequency 
and rigour of famine, despite the harrowing details with 
which they are at times enlivened — these must be read with 
proper discount for popular and poetical love for magnifying 
memorable incidents, — differed materially from modern 
conditions. 1 The severe outbreaks of scarcity in ancient 


1 For opposite view see Washburn Hopkins, op. oit. 

After drawing up a laborious list of famines from ancient literature beginning from 
Vedic texts, a scholar derives that ‘famines were far more frequent and destructive 
in former centuries than at present' tp. 212). To appraise l he dvadadavarqiki and 
vahuvor^ikl famines of the Epics at their face value and give them the credit of sober 
historical narratives is simply preposterous. It might be noted that even 100 years’, 
droughts figure in Indian literature (Bhagavatam, 7. 2S.22). See P. N. Eamaswami, 
Early History of Indian Famines, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. LII. 

15-1365B 
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times were incorporated as object lesson in tradition and 
lolklore because they ■ were exemplary visitations from 
Heaven coming at long intervals to punish the accumulated 
vice of priuces and peoples ; while even fifty years from 
now, it was ascertained by examination extending over 110 
years that an extreme famine — be it noted, of such morta- 
lity as was perhaps totally unknown in ancient India, — in 
one Indian province or locality may be expected once in 50 
years and that drought, followed by acute distress, comes by 
routine once in 11 or 12 years. 1 As for the alertness of state 
and people for redress the pet phrase of ‘oriental stoicism’ is 
more appropriate to modern times than to remote antiquity. 
Excavation of irrigation canals under corporate initiative 
like the ‘Anderson Khal’ of Brahmanbaria was not unique 
but habitual affair. The ideas of remission of taxes and 
advance of loans which did not dawn until 1880 to the 
Indian Government, 2 throve with Indo-Aryan economists 
earlier than the Christian era ; and so did the scheme of 
famine insurance fund which was taken up by our rulers as 
late as about the close of the last century, 3 and then left 
again as a dead letter. 

So in a way, Megasthenes stands vindicated against the 
charge of mendacity. Famine as we know it, was unknown 
to our early ancestors, famine nurtured in our country by 
over-assessment of holdings, costly administration, over- 
population, insufficient irrigation work and the vagaries of a 
river system which stand in need of control by means of 
canals and embankments. 4 But even these do not account 
for the dislocation of the old agrarian system and the ruin 
of the cultivator. Thanks to the modern tenancy legislations 


1 Madras Administration Report, 1885. Vol. II, pp. 470 f. 

* Report of Indian Famine Commission, 1880. 

3 Report of Indian Famine Commission. 1900. 

4 F. C. Dutta : Famine and Land Assessment iu India. 
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tlie ryot has lost three protective girdles which he 
enjoyed in the past, — the laws and customs that prevented 
alienation of holdings ; assessment at a share of the produce 
or profit 1 of cultivation whether in crops or cash which 
implies ipso facto no crop no tax ; and limitations to usury 
imposed by tradition and sacred law. Obliged to pay the 
rent and fixed tax in money whatever be the state of harvest 
and price of crops he is easily drawn into the coilB of the 
money-lender and sells or mortgages his land whenever the 
crops fail. This process has led to progressive pauperisation 
of the ryot, sucked his staying power and is rapidly reducing 
him to a serf bound down for wage or share of produce in 
his own patrimony alienated to his landlord or moneylender 
and leaves him under the grip of perennial famine. 


' See infra, pp. 1M B. 
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The social contract 


The origin of land revenue is as old as the origin of 
state. Even in the early Yedic period, the Indo-Aryan 
polity was sufficiently organised to collect regular taxes 
called bali which apparently consisted of 
contributions from agricultural produce 
and from the stock of cattle paid by the villagers at certain 
specific rates. 1 In post-Yedic works w'c have for the first 
time classified lists of the sources of king’s revenue together 
with the customary rates of each. They, moreover, approach 
the modern European thought in consciously formulating 
general rules and maxims of taxation ,as well as the princi- 
ples of application of special taxes. The fun da men tal 
| concept of taxation seen in early Dharmasutras . is_ fchat, t he 
f king is entitled to a tax for the service of protect ion 2 This 
theory is based upon a corresponding conception of contract 
between the ruler and his subjects. The theory of social 
contract as given in Manu and the Santiparva (67.23ff) 


1 Ghoshal: Hindu Revenue System, pp. 9f. 

8 Gsut. X. 27 ; I. 10. 18. 1 ; Vail. 1. 42; Vis. III. 28. 
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allows the king 1/50 of animals and metals and 1/10 of 
grain with the fairest maiden, military service and 1/4 of 
merit. Although the Arthaiastra considerably raises the 
1 amount as is its wont — viz., to 1/ 6 of grains and 1/10 of 
merchandise, -certain features are common in this story, of 
the traditional origin of kingship. First, the people submit 
to a voluntary or self-imposed tax, the rate being fixed by 
themselves. Secondly, the taxes are given to the chosen 
king as wages for ensuring protection and prosperity. 
Thirdly, the king is answerable to subjects for violating the 
principles of just punishments and faxes. 

The law-books do not show any further evolution of 
public control of raising and appropriation of money. But 
they provide moral sanctions. The 
certainty. ° f taxatJOn : writers on law and polity countenanced 
no uncertainly in the assessment of king’s 
dues and left no room for arbitrary collection at least in 
normal times. Even what seems to be most high-handed 
and oppressive from modern standpoint was sought to be 
justified by reference to authorities who defined every tax 
with laborious precision. Every tax-payer knows what he 
has to pay and no ruler can impose anything beyond only 
lawful taxes. Over-collection by officers is not connived 
at. “ Whoever doubles the revenue eats into the vitality 
of the country” and punishment is enjoined for the 
traducer (Arth. II. 9; Suk. i. 617 f ) . Kinds and assess- 
ments of taxes and appropriation of money were considered 
to be fixed for ever by the Divine Law violation of which 
was anathema and meant grave public discontent. 

Thus the early Indian taxation system was not stranger 
to the canon of certainty. It was equally alive to the other 
modern canon of taxation, viz., con- 
cern emence venience. A set of rules formulated in 

Manu (VII. 128, 139, 170f), the Santiparva (87. 17f) and. 
the Artha^astra (II. 1) embodies the recognition that state 
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revenues ultimately depend on the production of wealth by 
individuals so that whatever injures the latter is bound to 
react on the former, that while taxation subserves the 
essential needs of the state, it involves a diminution of the 
peoples’ wealth so that the statesman’s task is to reconcile 
the needs of the state with the interests of the subjects. 
This point is cleared up by the same authorities by means of 
a host of analogies from nature (Arth. V. 2 ; Manu, VII. 
128f; Sp. 7 1.16ff ; 87.20ff; 88.4ff). The king should 
resemble the leech which sucks blood gently without causing 
pain to the victim ; the florist who plucks flowers but 
leaves more of them in the garden for future supply and not 
the coal-merchant who burns all trees outright ; the bee 
which does not sip all the honey of the flower at a time ; 
the cow-herd who does not pierce the udder of the cow with 
the hope of a capital milk-supply ; the mouse which nibbles 
the heels of a sleeping man with its sharp teeth so gradually 
that the wound is imperceptible. The essence' of th ese 
jmetaphors is that taxation should not sap the p roductive 
■source^ but leave a decent producer’s surplus, that taxes 
should be levied or increased by easy instalments and not in 
a lump or by jumps, and that these should be raised at a 
time and place convenient tor the subjects, — all these as 
much on economic as on political grounds. 

The main item of land revenue is the customary share of 
agricultural income indifferently termed bhaga or bali 
levied on ordinary revenue-paying lands. Manu fixes it 
between 1/6, 1/8 or 1/T2 according to the quality of the soil 
(VII. 130).' Gautama raises the lower limit to 1/10 (X. 24). 
Sukra’s schedule gives 1/6, 1/4, 1/3 and 1/2 acccording to the 
nature of soil, rainfall and irrigation facilities (IV. ii. 227-30). 
It is noticeable that there is a gradual rise from the moderate 

1 The scale caunot have been meant for the varying needs of the state for which a 
different schedule is given elsewhere (X. 118). The scholiast's note on Santa ma X.- 21 
removes ail doubt on the point. 
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traditional rate of 1/10. The Artha^astra in its characteristic 
fashion substitutes 1/6 for the customary 1/10 in the story of 
the beginning of kingship (I. 13). This rate had a wide 
currency and a firm hold on legal mind, so much so that the 
king was addressed with the familiar sobriquet ‘ sadbhagin' 
(Arth. II. 15; Baudli. I. 10. 18. 1; Vas. I. 42; Vis. 
III. 22. Parasara. II. 14; Nar. XVIII. 48; Sp. 69.25 ; 
71.10). But elsewhere the Arthasiastra significantly 
recommends upland (sthala) and lowland (kedara) to 
be entered separately in the field-register of the gopa 
and enjoins a threefold gradation of villages after the 
manner of Gautama and Manu upon the revenue officer 
(samahartr, II. 35 ; cf. Suk. IV. ii. 220f). This together 
with a similar reference in Book V, chapter 2, indicates that 
differential rates for different classes of soils are intended. 
The Agnipurana again mentions rates between 1/6 and 1/8 for 
different kinds of paddy crops (223. 26f). Thus the assess- 
ment varied according to the quality of land and the nature 
of the crop : the sadbhaga was only a traditional or average 
rate, not the fixed or universal rate, in this respect resem- 
bling somewhat the ‘tithe’ in Buropeau fiscal terminology. 

This fairly high rate of 1/6 or 16'6 p.c. has been 
adversely compared to the present rate which is estimated 
between 7 to 10 p.c. j 1 -and the view that assessment of 
holdings falls much lighter in British than hi ancient- India 
has been upheld not only by Anglophils and modern adminis- 
trators but also by scholars in oriental studies 2 But was 
taxation really fixed at as high an average as 16’6 p.c. in 
ancient India? It has been scarcely supposed that while in 
British India the rate of 7-10 p.c. is 
ofprofit? pr ° duce ° r assessed on gross produce, the old average 
rate of 16'6 p.c. was most probably levied 
on profit. Kulluka explains Manu VII. 130 in the sense 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, IV. p. 217. 

8 Washburn Hopkins : op. cit. ; M. H. Gopal : op. eit. 
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that the share is to be estimated on the increase upon the 
capital employed (mulyadhikyoh mulyadadhikayoh). Medha- 
tithi and Gfovindaraja are concurrent and Nandana- is even 
more explicit. “ In every case the share is on profit made 
alter deducting expenses (sarvatra vyayavyatirikta-labha- 
visaya bhagakalpana).” 1 In the Santiparva it is enjoined 
that taxes should be fixed not on gross income but after 
examination of incomes and expenditure (120.9). 

An analysis of Sukra’s maxims corroborates the presump- 
tion. As the first postulate of good agriculture it is stated 
that “that agriculture is successful which yields a profit 
twice the expenditure (including government demand — 
rajabhagadivyayata) after duly considering the variations 
in actual produce from good, middling or bad lands. 
Anything less than that inflicts suffering on the people” 
(IV. ii. 2). 

Thus 1/8 of the produce must cover incidental expenses and 
land tax and hence the land tax must be much less than 1/2, 
1/3 or 1/4 of gross yield. 

As a rider to this may be read the injunction that “ the 
king should demand no taxes from those people who under- 
take to dig canals, tanks, wells, etc., or bring under cultivation 
new lands until they realise a profit twice the expenditure” 
(IV. ii. 242-44; cf. Arth.III. 9). 

Thus the tax must be fixed on profit and this profit must 
be at least twice the expenditure in case of lands under new 
enterprise. 

Baden Powell observes a “primeval simplicity ” in ancient 
land revenue assessment. “ Being a share of the gross pro- 
duce there was no question of any complicated calculation 
of the cultivator’s profit or the cost of production, nor about 
the relative value of land, or the productiveness of the season. 
Whatever the land produced, little or much was heaped on 

1 Haradatta, however, understands Gautama 3?. 24 as implying the share of gross 
produce. 
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the threshing floor and the king’s officer superintended 
its division in kind.” 3 

But this primitive simplicity is not traced in the systems 
of Manu, the Arthasastra an 1 the Sukranlti. They all 
presuppose a careful gradation of land, survey and measure- 
ment, calculation of outturn as well as expenses per unit of 
land and so forth. On the other hand they never testify to a 
system of sharing crop at the threshing floor known as batai. 

The periodical survey and measurement of land of which 
„ „ . . we have concrete evidences in the Pali 

works 1 2 and Megasthenes (Str. XV. i. 50) 
is a direct challenge to the notion of primitive simplicity of 
sharing gross produce. The most obvious explanation of 
this cadastral survey (besides the necessity of keeping a 
record and settlement of b rinlary disputes) is this. Culti- 
vators might extend their plots by acquisition of new 
land. In that case the cost of production per unit of land 
would be less and profit per unit greater. Accordingly the 
state would have a higher share. And so vice versa. The 
state would after the survey, calculate possible expenses in 
each plot and after the harvest, collect the share duly 
deducting for the estimated expenditure on behalf of the 
cultivator. The stories of the Kurudhamraa Jafcaka (II. 
376ff) fully satisfy this explanation. The pious hesitation 
of the surveyor that the king or the farmer will be loser if 
the stick of the measuring rope is pitched on this or that 
side of a crab-hole situated just at the boundary of a field 
reflects that the king’s share was guided by the measure- 
ment. In other words measurement was followed by a 
revision of assessment obviously on a calculation of the 


1 Land Revenue in Bengal, p 35. 

2 King’s officers come to a village to take a survey of fields, — khjttappamaija 
gahaijatthaya, Jat IV. 169. Sanaintasirpvohave or surveyers (An. III. 76)',— rajju- 
dandehi bbumippamane glh&ke sa nvohare (Com.), i.e., those who hold the office of 
measuring the ground with rope and rod, 

16 — 1365B 
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expenses — since there seems to have been no graduated tax 
on property. The setthi who repents plucking a handful of 
corn from his field when he had still to pay the king’s 
bhaga, apparently indicates that the land revenue was 
realised by the method of appraisement of the standing 
crops which is now known as kankut. The measurement 
of the king’s share of the crops at the door of the royal 
granary under the supervision of the donamapaka does not 
conflict with the theory above, since the sharing may have 
been done after leaving aside the measured amount to meet 
the expenses of the tax-payer. 

The simple method of division of produce would preclude 
all complications about cost of production or relative value of 
land : whereas ive find in the Arthassastra and the Smrtis 
not only stringent rules about leaving a good producer’s 
surplus but also a classification of soil on the basis of 
fertility and differential assessment on the same. The fact 
of the matter is that the king’s share did not necessarily 
mean a fixed share. It was determined by considerations 
of fertility of the soil and by the needs of the state or of 
th ■ cultivator. When the state was in difficulty it would go 
up, when the cultivator was in want, it would come down, 
the rebate being reduced to complete remission in extreme 
cases. The system of measurement and survey and 
differentiation of soil according to productivity also indicates 
that land revenue assessment was not permanent but revised 
at intervals although a coustaut revision was not necessary 
as at present when the land revenue being assessed and 
paid in fixed cash the increase ur decrease in the yield of a 
plot is not immediately reflected by a corresponding inciease 
or decrease of the state’s revenue. 


The complex revenue system of the Smrtis and of 
l’uymcnt in cash or the Arthasastra has even led a scholar 
to advance the drastic theory that 
took the land revenue in money and liot 


in grain 

the state 
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in crops. 1 The arguments given are : (1) the revenue 
of an ordinary village is stated to be 1,000 silver karsas 
in the Sukranlti, (2) measurement and grading of land 
is. not required in division of produce, (3) tbe system 
of taking share on net profits is opposed to the 
division of produce, (4) remission of taxes is also an 
institution of money economy and not of the division 
of produce. 

As for the first point, it is seen in earlier books than the 
Sukranlti that an advanced conception of government 
required the keeping of an elaborate record of the state’s 
estimated income under various heads. This necessitated 
computation of the consolidated income in terms of cash in 
each revenue area. In the Jiitaka tales villages are often 
described as satasahassutthanaka, i.p., yielding a revenue of 
100,000 a year. But this very literature definitely shows 
that the king took his share in grains. The second and 
third contentions are already answered. As regards the 
fourth, there is no reason why remission of taxes should 
be inconsistent with division of produce. Only in the case 
of Dotal failure of crops the question would arise. But we 
have no such instances of relief in dire famine. Remission 
in famine meant remission during scarcity or bad harvest 
(Arfch. IT. 1 ; Mbh. XIII. GL. 25) presumably when the 
producer had a bare surplus over expenditure. 

On the other hand there are direct instances in the 
Jatakas and the Epics of payment in grains. In the Santi- 
pirva the king is directed to enrich his treasury with 
swollen corn (kosthagarauca to nityam sphitairdhanyaih 
susamvrtam, 119. 17). As will be presently seen, even in 
the S nrtis there are categorical references to revenue levied 
in grains from agricultural land. 

1 Bjlkrisbna : HioJu Taxation System, Indian Journal nf Econvn'et, 

Vol. via. 
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The ibhagp is the main item of land revenue, the 
regular, customary and legitimate share of the king on 
agricultural produce in ordinary revenue-pajing land. But 
the king frequently claimed additional imposts in the nature 
of abicabi indicated in most of our literature by the generic 
term bali. Shamasastri, Vincent Smith 1 and P. , W. 
Thomas 2 3 4 understand bali to be a religious cess. In the 
Artliasastra it appears as a particular tax in a long list under 
the head of ‘ rastra ’ or countrypart (II. 6, 
bah\' ldlt[0n!t> tave< ‘ 35) and is explained by Bhattnswaun as 
a local tax of 1/10 or 1/20 above the regular 
1/6. Five of the commentators on Manu VIII. 307 explain it 
as the regular 1/6 of grain share and only Kandana — the 
sixth, regards it as indicating all taxes — normal and additional. 
In the wider sense ‘ bali ’ appears in the Vedas' 1 and some- 
times in the Jatakas (II. 17 ; HI. 9 ; IV. 109, 169). Else- 
where in the Jatakas bali is a term for only additional and 
oppressive cesses (I. 199, 339; V. 98). J In the Milinda 
bali is referred to as an emergency tax from which the 
four chief ministers (mahamatta) are free (p. 146). In the 
Rumrnindei Pillar Inscription of Asoka it is used exclusively 
in obis narrow sen.se. The text goes, — ‘Lummiui game 
lib j like kate atbabliagive ca — * made the village Lummini 
free of bali and paying an eighth share.’ The bali or addi- 
tional tax was remitted and the regular 3/6 or 1/4 as it 
might have been, reduced to 1/8. 

Thus under the term ‘bali’ were grouped certain irregu- 
lar demands of the king on agricultural land. In fact, the 
evolution of the Indian taxation system is a reflex of the 
growth of king’s powers and functions and of his consequent 


1 Inscriptions of Asoka— Kurmuin lei 1 ’. In 

5 J. K. A. S„ 1909, p 467. 

3 Macdtnell and Keith : Vediu Index II, 62 

4 The - pbra9S ' Lali-pljita • i 3 instructive. There is no r ( f 
connection with the bhfiQu or {^ruic-shiiie 


re nee to oppression 


in 
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demands on the people’s purse. In the story of the tradi- 
tional origin of kingship we hear only a fixed share in grain 
and animals. This accords with the old Vedic custom. Next 
comes a grading of land and differential assessment together 
with the king’s claim to certain irregular imposts. Of both 
of these there is p isitive evidence in the Maurya period. The 
materials gleaned from the Sastras and the Jatakas may be 
verified by comparision with these and other objective data. 


Megasthenes observes a class of country officers (agronomoi) 


Me.aMhenes or. laud 
survey 4 


who “ superintend the rivers, measure 
the land as is done in Egypt and inspect 


the sluices, by which water is let out from 


the main channels into their branches” and who “ collect 


the taxes ” (Str. XY. i. 50). The purport of the phrase 
“ as is done in Egypt ” is thus elucidated by Strabo : 

“ This exact and minute sub-division is necessitated by 
the constant disturbance of boundaries caused by the Nile 
in its inundations in which it adds (to some) and takes 
away (from others), alters shapes and destroys the other 
signs by which the property of one can be distinguished 
from that of another, so that it (the land) has to be 


remeasured repeatedly . ’ ’ 


Thus it is most likely that the Maurya officers mentioned 
above were concerned with the measurement and supervision 
of alluvial deposits for revenue purposes as the lands border- 
ing the great Bengal rivers have frequently to be surveyed 
now-a-days for revenue assessment and for the settlement of 
boundary disputes. If Buhler’s identification of the Bajukas 1 


1 Cf. Rajuka and rajju— the sarvey-tax of the Arlhasastra. Hultzseb makes the 
following illuminating observation on the expansion of the functions of the original 
surveyor to those of a civil official of the rank of Asoka's Rajnka. 

“ The Bajuka originally ' held the rope ’ in orler to measure the Gelds of the 
ryots and to assess the land tax. Thus the word became the designation of a revenue 
settlement officer, just as in British India the chief administrative officer of a district 
is still called 1 collector ’ because his special duty is the collection of revenue.” 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Yol. 1, p. xli. 
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of Asoka with the rajjuka or rajjugahaka amacca 1 of 
the Jataka stories be correct and if -both may be aligned 
with the agronomoi of Mcgastbenes, it would point not only 
to an organised system of land survey as hinted in the 
Arthasastra but also a realisation of the great schemes of the 
Arthasastra to keep a record like the Domesday Book of 
William the Conqueror. 

As for additional cesses besides the fixed share the testi- 
. inonv of the Ruinmindei Edict is supported 

On bhaga am] bah. ~ 

by Megasthenes’ account. Apropos the 
cultivators, Diodorus says that besides the land tribute they 
pay 1/4 of the produce to the king (II. 40). Thus there are 
two taxes, one the regular bhaga and another t lie irregular 
bali which is fixed at 1/4. 1 2 

The next stage of progress in the land revenue system and 
royal pretension is seen in the Junagadh Rock Inscription 

1 Much eaili r ilnn the lime when ihe Jataka giithu an 1 eo.ntneniary were com- 
posed, the original surveyor b id acquired ihe p >3 tion of the 'driver of the chariot 
of state.' The rajjugahaka amaccn is the hjlder of ihe reins of government as well 
as holder of the rope of survey. 

* M. H. Gopal who t ikes it as axioin.it c that t ie Arthasastra is not only a con- 
temporary work with Megasthenes, but that it details the actual conditions of Maurya 
administration, makes a hypotlie ical statement th.l the extra 1/4 seems to have 
been the irr gallon c‘<a or udakabhaga of the Arthasastra which varies in that work 
between 1/3 and 1/3 of produce, 1, 1 being presumably the common rate. Thus oue pre- 
sumption is piled upjn aujtiier. L'lie extra impost of 1, 4 may be identified u furtiori 
with ti c bail of the Iiutnmini vi lage, the precise nature of which must remain un- 
known until further light is available frum new materials. Op. cil. 

By following a different line of argil uent Gboshal comes to tiie conclusion that 
Megasthenes' 14 was the only and regulur share of the grain produce obtained a9 land 
revenue by the king He follows a revised translation of Diodorus by a German 
scholar who substitutes the phrase ‘in tlia absence of a special arrangement ' for 
McCrindle’s ‘ besides the laud tribute.' Now what may possibly be implied by pay- 
ing 1/4 of produce iu the absence of special arrangement? Here agiin the Arthasastra 
is called to assistance. The king's share may rise if he lends cattle and implements. 
But is there any provision iu the Arthasastra of the king lending cattle and implements 
to jree-halders as distinguished from royal tenants? The affirmation of the scholar, 
that the emergent ra'e of the Suirtis and of the Arthasastra was the normal rate of 
lund revenue under the Mauryas, is an edifice built on sbilting ground and no supple- 
mentary evidence is available to buttress it. Up. cit„ pp. 108-70. 
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of the Saka Rudradaman belonging to the 2nd century 
A.D. While the main heads of land revenue were bhaga 
and bali, it was exceptional nobility on the part of the. 
Mahaksatrapa that he reconstructed the Sudarsana lake out 
of his own treasury without burdening his subjects with 
oppressive taxes like kara, visti or pranaya. All these sur- 
taxes find mention in the Arthasastra which, in this respect 
corresponds to Saka Malwn more closely than to Maurya 
Pataliputra. 

The kani and the pin dak am appear in the -.Arthasastra 
among the additional cesses in the list of rustra or country- 
revenue. The ham seems to be an annual 

u ' , " < tax on property. The pindakara is defined 

by BhattaswamI as a tax ievied on a whole village in lump 
and collected annually in kind. The kam and pratikara 
occur also among certain other charges outside the formal 
scheme of classification, charges which the samaharta raises 
from the village and is required to enter separately in the 
‘ pipe-roll ’ (rr. 35). Warm also recognises kara as an addi- 
tional tax (VIII. 307). Of course, like the bali, the kara also 
became a generic term and was applied by many to denote 
taxes all and sundry. 

The visli is impressed labour. Labour tax was of two 
kinds (Arrian, Xll). There was the labour paid in lieu of 
grain or cash by poor people (simbanika) 
which the Arthasastra thinks may be used 
by the state in its factories (II. 15). Mann allows this 
concession to Sudras, craftsmen and artisans (X. 120), and 
Arrian testifies that the two latter classes paid their taxes by 
labour (XII). While this tax in the form ol labour was a 
concession to payers, the v isti w as a form of coercion, the addi- 
tional and coerced labour Irons freemen which amounted to 
gratuitous performance of public or royal services (Gant. X. 
31; Vis. III. 32; Manu, VII. 138; Arth. I. -i, VIII. 1, 
X. 1 ; Mbh, XIV. 95. 39). In the Arthasastra it appears in 
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the list of special charges along with Kara and pratikara 
(II. 35) paid by villagers and is expected to be entered by 
the gopa in bis register of bouses, probably to be assessed on 
a principle of rating according to houses. 

For what specific purposes was the corvee employed and 
how it fell on the subjects? The Artha&istra wants labour 
to be impressed in state workshops in a staff of sweepers, 
weighers, measurers, slaves, etc. (X. 4). There is also provi- 
sion for employing it in tillage of royal domains (II. 24). 
In the Mahabharata it is wanted to be exacted from artisans 
only with payment of food as unto kine and asses (XIV. 95. 
3tt). The Jataka stories give graphic pictures of how it 
actually worked. 1 The people of Kasi had to serve their 
king's fiat who was passionately fond of hunting and forced 
his subjects to beat the deer forest to the neglect of the 
cultivation of their farms (I. 149f). In the introductory 
portion of another story the gloomy prophesy is made when 
needy kings “ shall set the whole country-folk to work for 
them ; — for king’s sake shall the oppressed folk, leaving their 
own work, sow early and late crops, keep watch, reap, thresh 
and garner, plant sugar-canes, make and drive sugar mills, 
boil molasse«, lay out gardens and orchards. And as they 
gather in all the diverse kinds of produce to fill the royal 
garner, they shall not give so much as a glance to their 
empty barns at home.” 

Te evam duggata sabbe janapade attano vapakamme 
karessanti upaddutaraanussa sake kammante chad^etva raju.- 
nam iieva atthaya pobbanna parannaui ca vapanta rakkbanta 
layanta raaddanta pavesanta ucchukhettani karonta yantani 
vahcnta phiinitadini pacanta puppharame phalarame ca 
karonta tattha tattha nipphannani pubbannadini aharitva 
ranno kottbagaram eva puressanti attano gehesu tucchakot- 
thakesu olokentapi na. bhavissanti. I. 339. 

1 It iB wondetful tliat Rhys Davids fi •' ds do trace of forced labour in Buddhist 
literature. Buddhist India, p. 49, 
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Thus would the cultivators be impressed to woi'k the 
farms of impoverished rulers leaving their own lands to 
decay. Of course this prognostication would materialise in 
days of moral disorder that would sweep the earth and not 
in normal times. But that the visli was a potential source of 
oppression bears no doubt. The Arthasastra warns against 
its tyrannical exaction from agriculture (II. 1). Like the 
bali this objectionable form of exaction gave a tool to mis- 
government and forms one of the legacies handed down to 
our own day (hegiir) on worse hands than the king’s. 

The pranaya 1 or benevolences are most probably emer- 
gency revenues resorted to for the replenishment of depleted 
treasury by the enhancement of standard 

Pra, ‘ ay 11 rates. The Arthasastra falls back on this 

remedy in a financial crisis and wants it to be levied from 
'cultivators (karsaka), dealers and craftsmen (vyavaharin) and 
animal breeders (yoniposaka), the only exemptees being 
owners of brahmudeija land (V. 2). The benevolence on 
cultivators is assessed at 1/4 of grains but rises according to 
the quality of the soil up to 1/3 while in Manu the highest 
rate of emergency taxon agriculture remains 1/4 (X. 118). 
The pranaya was beyond doubt another handle given to 
oppression and avidity. 

Further details on the revenue system, at least as it 
prevailed in the time of the Mauryas, is obtained by fragmen- 
tary accounts of Megasthcnes which bear 

Royal domains . ... 

comparison with evidence from other litera- 
ture. The principal source of income after the regular 
bhaga was the output or revenue from royal demesnes. 
That the king had large estates of his own is clear from all 
accounts. In the Arthasastra’s conception of polity the 
administration of royal farms is entrusted to a special 


1 Kielhoru explains it as a contribution nominally voluntary (given from affection) 
but which people feel constrained to make. Ep. In., VIII. C. 


17— 1365B 
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superintendent (II. 24). These might be collected either by 
the direct agency of state officers or under their superintend- 
ence by tenants. In the first case the superintenden t is to 
work the estates by means of slaves, free kbourers and 


convicts. But obviously the crown lands were large in 
proportion to labour supply. Hence fields may also be leased 
out to cultivators on attractive terms. If they have their 
own animals and implements they get half their harvest and 
if they work with royal capital and implements, their share is 
1/4 or 1 5 of produce. 1 T he col lective output^of roy al farms 
'is called slid and tops the list of land revenue and cog nate 
charges treated under the head of rostra. 

We have already noticed the Jiitaka testimony to royal 
domains worked by free labour. Grants of land from king’s 
estates appear in the title deeds of the Satavahanas recorded in 
the Karle and Xasik c tves. The observation of Strabo on the 
strength of Megasthenes that the cultivators work the land for 
hire getting a fourth part of the produce (XV. i. 39) had long 
been a puzzle to historians and was dismissed as anachronistic 
with the version of Diodorus on the rate of assessment (II. 
4t>)- It has been, however, recognised ot late that while 
■ Diodorus speaks of cultivators in ordinary revenue-paying 
lands, Strabo deals with cultivating tenants in royal demesnes 
i who did not give but obtained 1:4 of produce for hire. 2 

Closely related or analogous to the agricultural produce 


or share thereto from crown lands was the state’s income 
from (1) re serve forests. (2) m ines a mL- sait-centres. 2 (3) stat e 
esta blis hme nts or livest oc k, (4) sa le or loan of grain. 

The pa hi or tax levied on cattle was a regular tax which 
fell upon the pastoral wealth as the bhdga fell upon 


Net# while tenant-cultivators in crow n land obtain 1/4 or 1/5 of produce, 
tbeir compeers in ordinary private land are entitled to only 1 10 (Artb. HI. IS; Yaj, 
II. 194: Sir. VI 2. Sj. In Yisnutfce share is 1/2 (LVII. 16). 

5 Ghoshal : op. cit., p. 16Sff. Gopal : op eft., p. 55. 

7 Mines, pearls and sat* were royal monopoly. Pliny, XXXI. 7 ; Earle and Nssik 
Cj-e Inscriptions: Mb't. XIT. 69. 29; Arthasastra, II. 12. 
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agricultural wealth. Mcgasthenes notes that the nomadic 
herdsmen paid their taxes in cattle to the 
Caus. x Mauryas (Arr. XI). The Jataka stories 
notice its oppressive exaction (It. 210). In the Artha- 
sastra the contributions required to be entered separately in 
the ‘ pipe-roll’ are paid in dhanya, pasu , hir attya , Jtu py g^ 
yi $$i and so forth. The Smrtis are familiar with the contri- 
bution in cattle and assess it at the low rate of 1 /50. 1 This 
is probably a levy of amount or value upon the agricultural 
livestock of cultivators. The commentator to a Jaina text 
understands charges on domestic animals to mean taxes on 
sales thereof payable in kind or in cash ; traces of both 
these customs are seen to have survived down to the Moslem 


and British periods. 2 

Presents or royalties form another head of income 
derived from villages as well as towns. 3 The ntsanga in 
the Arthasastra is, according to Bhatta- 
swaml, wbat is paid by inhabitants of the 
city and country part on the occasion of some festive event 
such as the birth of a prince. The Jatakas have a story 
that the people of Kasi brought a kahapana apiece for a 
newhorn prince’s milk-money (khlraniulam) which the pious 
king did not want to keep but the people pressed and left 
back (IV. 323). The Jatakas offer many instances of 
presents which are brought to the king (pnnnakiira, VI. 
42, 342) on the occasion of bis coronation (chattamamgala- 
di vase, III. 407 f ) or even when approaching him with a 
petition (II. 166). Strabo writes that during the hair- 
washing ceremony of the king the people vied with one 


1 The Agnipurana gives a schedule of contributions from villages very similar to 
the Smrtis ; but in the rases of pasu and hiranya it makes a big jump from 1/50 to 1/5 
or 1/6. The Arthasastra schedule is : Fowl and pig — 1/2, Inferior animals — 1/0; cow, 
buffalo, mule, ass and camel— 1/10. 

1 For references see Ghoshs 1 : op. cit., p. 60. 

3 The custom of the king getting presents from his subjects comes down from 
Vedic times. See Zinin er : Altindischcs Leben, p- 166. 
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another in making him rich presents (XV. i. 69). The 
Mahabharata, besides furnishing similar instances, speaks of 
voluntary contributions (daksina) made by the people to the 
king for performing sacrifices for public welfare (XIII. 61. 
24). All these offerings, literally voluntary, were really the 
tribute paid by fear to power and might or tips for the 
acquirement of specific favours and could hardly differ from 
the bhet or nazarana exacted from poor tenants by social 
magnificoes with indirect pressure over large parts of India 
to-day. 

The Artbasastra and the Srnrti works present a lot of 
similar imposts on land or from village parts which with 
the present state of our resources cannot 
i^the e ArSast™ P0s,s be verified by positive data and can at 
best be taken as indicator of the progress 
of early Indian financial speculation. The list of rastra or 
revenue from country part supplemented by references 
elsewhere in the Artba &Lstr;i consists of 14 items. Among 
these sita, bhdga, bait, /.ara, pindakara and utsanga are 
already dealt with in comparison with other evidences. The 
sennbhakta is explained by Bhattaswaml as “ the king’s 
dues of oil, rice and the like payable at the time of the 
marching of the army as prevalent in specified countries.” 
The aupayanika is an unspecified contribution or present. 
The pdrsva is a super-tax collected on excess profit, a 
marginal revenue like the land-cess in British India. The 
haustheijaka is tax on land below tanks, lakes and other 
sources of water built by the state. The parihinaka is 
compensation for damage done by cattle possibly in crown 
lands. 

The other three fiscal terms have long presented much 
difficulty to scholars, viz., the rajju, corarafju, and vivita. 
The rajju literally means ‘ rope ’ or measuring tape of the 
land survey. In the technical fiscal sense it apparently 
refers to a unit of measure applied for purpose of cadastral 
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survey; and to cover the cost of operations a revenue was 
realised from the parties concerned like the cost of settle- 
ment iu our times. The corarajju is rope for binding 
thieves and vivlta is pastures. Prom an examination of 
the functions of the vivitadhyaksa and the corarujjula, 1 the 
jurisdiction of both extending outside village limits, it 
would appear that these comprised fees levied from villagers 
for the tracking of criminals, the escorting of caravans and 
the protection of cattle. So while rajju is the survey or 
settlement tax, the corarajju and viclta are police taxes. 

The Artha^astra advocates a measure which amounts to 
the claim of the state to the unearned increment on land. 
During the sale of land and buildings by public auction the 
increase over the regular price together with the usual tithe 
belonged to the state (spardhayii mulyavarddhane muiyavrd- 
dhih sasulka kosani gacchet, III. 9). The same rule applies 
to other goods (II. 21). 

The method of land revenue assessment and collection in 
the Arthasastra throws further light on certain additional 
incomes to the treasury, which may not be scrupulously 
legitimate and above reproach. The superintendent of the 
treasury is to increase king’s receipts by underhand means 
(upasthana) 2 3 in the process of collection. The taxgatherers 
are to practise certain profitable sleights of hand. Then, 
there is remarkable difference in the balance and weights 
used for king’s receipts and those in general use (11. 19). 
Lastly there is a vyciji or compensation fee levied above the 
measured share on certain liquids like oil, etc. 

The Smrti works (Guut., X. 25, 27; Manu, VII. 130, X. 
120; Vis., III. 24f) and the Agnipurana detail certain 


1 Officers called cauroddharaniha and revenue called cavroddharana are seen in 

later inscriptions. Ep. In., XII, 8, 18; XVII. 17. Tbe vivltiidhyak?a is to examine 
passports snd guard the pasture grounds which are opened between two dangerous 
places (bhayantaresu), II. 34. 

3 Paryusitarp prarjilaip, II. 15, — recovery of arrears. 
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miscellaneous contributions raised from villages. These 

i s rtis Constitute roughly the following schedule : 

(l) Pasu and hiranya = ] /50 (3/5 or 3/G 
according to Ap.), (>) Roots, fruits, flowers, medical herbs, 
'honey, meat, grass, firewood, scents, flavouring substances, 
leaves, skins, wickerwork, stonework, clarified butter 
•;etc. = l/6. 1 . 

The term hiranya has not yet been solved to satisfaction. 
In the Arthasastra it occurs in the list of different forms of 
payment (dhanya, pasu, hiranya, kupya, ayudhiya, visti and 
so forth; which the samaharta is required to enter separately 
• in the * pipe roll ’ (II. 35). The suggestions that it was a tax 
on the hoard of gold, or on income, levied in gold currency 
are rejected by Ghoshal on the following grounds. (1) From 
its occurrence in the above-mentioned sources along with 
cattle and roots, fruits, flowers, etc., it appears to belong to 
the group of taxes on agricultural and industrial products. 
(2) In the land-grants it is conjoined with bhagabhogakara 
and with dhanya both of which constitute king’s customary 
grain-share. (3) It is improbable for a state as contem- 
plated in the Smrtis to draw part of its normal revenue 
from gold. By referring to conditions prevailing in Moslem 
India before the reforms of Todar Mill, he explains hiranya 
as “ a tax in cash levied upon certain special kinds of crops 
as distinguished from the tax in kind which was charged 
upon the ordinary crops.” 2 3 The reason given, — that such 
crop3 are difficult to divide is not very clear and convincing,, 
and fails to account for the inordinate discrimination in the 
share demanded by the king for the two classes of crops, 
viz. 1/50 for one and 1/6 for the other. 0 


1 Haradatta nails the passage in Gautama and Vi?pu as indicating 1/60 which 
is improbable. 

s Op. cif., p. 62. 

3 Of course so far as the Agnipurana rate is concerned there is no such discrimina- 
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As regards the contribution of 1/6 from roots, fruits, 

I flowers, etc., a host of parallels may be drawn from later 

and recent conditions. 1 Meat, honev and clarified butter 
* v 

comprehend the pastoral and farming occupations of villagers 
' while earthenware, stoneware and wickerwork comprise the 
whole range of cottage manufactures. So, no branch of 
villagers’ income, agricultural or industrial, is to escape the 
rigorous and all-pervasive fiscal system of Manu, Visnu and 
; Gautama. 

The heads of income from land and village wealth may 
Devolution, coufiaca- be concluded with the enumeration of 
t.on, fine and bnbe. devolutions, confiscations, fines (danda) 

and bribes (lancam). Treasure trove and intestate or 
ownerless land reverted to crown (Jat. I. 398 ; HI. 299 ; 
IV. 485; VI. 348; Sn. 1. 89). The assets of the rich 
people who sometimes took to asceticism with whole 
families without leaving an heir, formed a lucrative income 
for the state. Fines and confiscations are dangerous 
weapons in the hand of poor and unscrupulous kings; 
although in the Santiparva it is strictly reminded 
that they are intended “ to create terror and not to replenish 
the treasury ” (122. 40), there is no safeguard to control 
their application. Kings could also sell their judgments 
and favours and receive illegal gratifications (Jat. II. 1701T), 
as much as their councillors and officials. 


A large amount of revenue was lost to the state under 


Revenue-free lands 


the arrangement by which considerable 
portions of land were allowed to be held 


free of revenue or the revenue therefrom were transferred to 


be enjoyed by private persons. Of the assignment of rent- 
free land from royal domains and of revenues from particular 
villages, the Karle and Nasik cave inscriptions and the 
Jataka stories offer plenty of instances. In the Arthasastra 


1 Gliosh&l : foe , cif. 
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the samaharta is required to eoter such revenue-free lands 
(pariharika) into his roll. Elsewhere a distinction is drawn 
between taxable (karada) and tax-free (akarada) persons as 
well as villages. These assignments and exemptions might 
be granted either unconditionally or in return for specific 
services. To the former category belong mainly the 
brahmadeya lands. In the Arthasastra the immuni ty o f 
such property is enjoined even when benevolences and 
irregular taxes may be raised from all property, during 
emergencies (V. 2). Another class of revenue-free land in 
the Arthasastra is the atithxui^x}) 1 ai n ed by Bhattaswaral as 
“ lands granted to the judicial officers for the purpose of 
alms-giviDg and such other pious acts ” (’ll. 20). 1 The 
' forest produce is also declared to be free from any impost 
(V. 2). Except for the king’s reserve forests, the wild 
tracts were regarded according to all authorities as no man’s 
land. The immunity is evidently extended to forest-dwellers 
and adjacent villagers whom we find in popular stories 
gathering firewood and forest produce without inter- 
ference. 

Among the land held free of revenue (or the revenue of 
Transferred revenue; which is assigned) in exchange of speci fic 
Jmgir System. service to the state belongs principally the 

land assigned to king’s officers in lieu of remuneration. 2 
Grants without the right of sale or mortgage to the superin- 
tendents, accountants, gopas, sthanikas, vets, physicians, 

; horse-trainers and messengers form part of the revenue 
’ administration in the system of the Arthasastra (II. 1). 
According to Manu (VII. 119) and the fiantiparva (87. 6-8), 
.the lord of 10 villages is to be remunerated with 1 kula of 
•land (land cultivable with 12 oxen), of 20 villages with 
5 hulas, of 100 villages with 1 village and of 1,000 villages 

1 Cf. the main or mu'-afi under Moslem rule. 

* Cf. ,7at. T. 354; Ep. La, XV. Cf; XVlll. 22; Yuan Cbwng, Vol. I. p. 176; 
Soul'h Indian Inscription#. 
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with a town let. The point of difference between the' two 
testimonies is that the Arthasastra, unlike Mann and the 
Mahabharata, contemplates not only rural administrators 
but other officials, higher and lower, as recipients of such 
grants and that it explicitly restricts the right of grantees 
l to mere usufructuary possession. In the Arthasastra the 
grants of land to the adhyaksas are. made -in -addition 
■ to a cash .salary of 1,000 panas. ..Although a distant 
’resemblance is marked between this arrangement and 
the Moslem Jaigir System, it must be noted that the 
Arthasastra discountenances encouragement of colonisation 
by grant of villages (V. 3) which is the substance of the 
latter. But the arrangements of the Arthasastra fore- 
shadows the Moslem custom through more than one 
institution. The class of villages which enjoy immunity 
on condition of military service (ajudhlya) is analogous to 
that form of Jaigir which involved the assignment of revenue 
for the maintenance of troops. 1 

Apart from exemption from taxation granted in per- 
petuity, certain lands and villages enjoyed remission or 
reduction of revenues for a season or more, 
tion of revenue. Remission of taxes for relief of cultivators 

during bad harvest is inculcated in the 
Arthasastra (II. 1) and the Mahabharata (II. 01. 25). The 
Arthasastra (III. 9) and the Bukramti (IV. ii. 242-44) also 
enjoin the same measure for improvement and extension 
of agriculture. Remission or reduction of taxation was 
conceded as occasional favour to a village, town or district 

1 The essential difFereuce of the earlier institution from the Jaigir System are 
that (1) the right of the grantees were restricted to usufructary enjoyment without 
hereditary rights and rights of ownership, (2) and that the grants did not carry with 
them transfer of executive power. Although in Manu and the Saatiparva, the mere 
usufructuary possession of the grants is not as pointedly mentioned as in the Artba- 
£astr& the same implication is there, since it is wanted that the remuneration village 
of the iatadhydksa must be within the jurisdiction of the sahas radhyaksa for otherwise 
as Niiekantha annotates, he may tax oppressively. 

18—136613 
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(Jat. IV. 169 ; Rummendei P. E. ; Kharavela’s Hathi- 
gumpha In. 1 ) inasmuch as a village or a specified area 
might suffer an increment of revenue by way of punishment 
or from royal fiat (Jat. III. 9). 

The works on Jaw and polity which punctiliously 
elaborate sound principles of taxation took a dangerous move 
when they proceeded to lay down special 
j, en .. y . rules tor emergency. Wow m all ages 

and in all climes the doctrine of necessity 
has overlept its bounds and become a convenient euphemism 
of tyranny and avidity. In ancient India emergency 
revenues might be raised either by the enhancement of 
standard rates or by the imposition of wholly irregular 
demands. The levy of pranaya advised by the Arthasastra 
is the increment of standard rate to 1/4 of grains in case of 
cultivators, rising up to 1/3 according to the quality of the 
soil. In Manu the highest rate of emergency tax on 
^ agriculture remains 1/4. The scale of pranaya from animal- 
breeders is fixed in the Arthasastra at 1/2 of cocks and pigs, 

' 1/G of small animals and 1/10 of cows, buffaloes, mules, 
asses and camels. Besides these a host of forceful and 
fraudulent practices are enumerated with brazenfaced 
chicanery which it would be sickening to relate. The 
teachings on mjadharma in the Santiparva give carte 
blanche to the king. The rule that taxation should be 
mild is for normal times. In times of distress a Ksatriya 
may forcibly take what he can from the rich and commits 
no sin by oppressing his subjects for filling the treasury (130. 
24 iff ; Suk. IV. ii. 2 ; Somadeva Nltisiira, XXI. 14). Necessity 
knows no law is an accepted maxim of Indian financial 
speculation which gave a free hand to extortionate and 
fleecing demands of which descriptive accounts are not rare. 


. 1 11 riijaaeyam samdamsayamto aava-kara-Yaua anugaba-anekaDi eatasabaaan 

viaajati pora-janapadaip." 
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For a state entitled to 1/6 of net produce and a lot of 
additional taxes, why this nightmare of depleted treasury 

and nervous search for income? It was 
Exemption of Brab- . . , . , . 

maijas. because there was a big crack in the 

massive fabric of the Indian taxation 
system through which leaked out a major share of the 
state’s legitimate dues. We have seen that private lands 
were fast concentrating in the hand of Brahmanas — regular 
and secular.' Now we find that on the reverse of the 
Machiaevellian emergency rules the self-same books lay 
down an equally unsound financial maxim which exempted 
Brahmanas as a class from taxation on the strength of their 
astonishing pretensions. Vasistha expressly exempts Brah- 
man is, particularly learned ones (I. 42f ; XIX. 23) from 
any exaction on the ground that they render spiritual 
service to the state and the attendant material welfare. The 
same statement occurs in Mauu (VII. 133). Visnu as well 
forbids taxes to be raised on Brahmanas because they pay 
their tax in virtuous acts (III. 2Gf). Apastamba accords 
the same privilege to learned Brahmanas (II. 10.26.10) and 
Vrhaspati follows in the same strain (XVII. 3). Accord- 
ing to the Santip irva the Brahmanas are to enjoy immunity 
even when the doctrine of necessity may encroach upon 
the fundamental rights of property. Megastbenes 
himself notes that in Maurya India the Brahmanas and 
philosophers paid no taxes (Str. XA T . i. 32). Asoka 
was not the only monarch to distribute unstinted largesses 
on these two classes (REs. V, VIII, IX). The Jatakas 
and the Satavahana Inscriptions offer further concrete 
instances how kings in recurring fits of pious generosity 
made over the revenues of entire villages to Brahmanas, 
religious and worldly. Even the Arthasastra which treats 
politics as an independent branch of knowledge apart from 


1 See supra., pp. 35f. 
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the canon, cannot free itself from this halter of uneconomic 
piety. Besides the reference to brahmadeya lands and to the 
exemption from pranaya, etc., it accords the priests of royal 
entourage the highest grades of salary along with the Crown 
Prince, the Queen Mother and the Queen Consort (V. 3). Not 
only is the Brahmana to be exempt from taxation but a 
king has no claim to the former’s property even on the 
failure of heirs ((iaut. XXVIII. 41f ; Baudh. 1. 5. 11. 15f ; 
Vas. XVII. 84-87 ; Vis. XVII. 13f ; Manu IX. 188£f ; Arth. 
III. 5). The same authorities lay down the general rule 
that the Brahmana who finds a treasure trove keeps the 
whole of it while other persons who come to the same 
luck must make it over to the king : and why ? Because 
the Brahmana is the lord of everything ! (Manu VIII. 
37 ; Yaj. 11.31). The effect of these rules on royal 
exchequer and consequently on the fiscal system may well 
be imagined when it is observed how sedulously gift of 
land to Brahmanas was encouraged (Apast. II. 10.2(3.1 ; 
Vis. III. 81-84; Arth. 11. If; Agni-p. 223. 14; Mbh. 
XII. 343. 18, XIII. 62) and how kings vied with one 
another in this pious feat and vaingloriously recorded 
their unstatesmanlike bounties (Asoka Edicts, Karle and 
Nasik Cave Ins., Kbaravela’s Hathigumpha In.). 

The argument may be put forth that the foregoing 
privileges accrued not to all Brahmanas but only to botriyas 
or those who performed the sacrifice and studied the Vedas 
thereby proving useful to society. The SaDtiparva indeed 
carefully demarcates pious Brahmanas who are to be 
exempted, from secular Br c abmanas who are to be fleeced with 
taxes and forced labour (76.5-11; 77. 2f). But is there 
any universally recognised hallmark of piety? The Pali 
literature, especially the Jatakas, show that the recipients 
of brahmadeya gifts of land were not always devoted spiri- 
tualists (c/. Sut. LI. 7). Even if it be accepted that wealth 
and privileges poured upon bona fide religious persons and 
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orders, history has abundant proof that such a constant 
outflow corrupts even the purest recipient and works his 
ruin. At any rate, the state became the poorer and had 
to lay its fingers in the pockets of the toiler. 

It remains to be observed how this elaborate revenue 
Working of the system actually worked and how the people 
Byatem ■ fared under it. As the system was not 

built upon rigid and inflexible regulations, it had a fair 
measure of elasticity which might be construed for both 
good and bad purposes. Hence under certain rules it rose to 
the lofty Smrti ideal that the king gets the revenue only for 
the service of protection and spends every penny beyond his 
own wages for public good ; while in the other extreme 
bankrupt profligates, like Louis XV blackmailed their subjects 
sometimes breaking the economic backbone of the state. 

Did the Maurya taxation system fall very lightly on the 
people? There is one reading of Diodorus’ familiar passage 
which would fix the king’s grain share at the high rate 
of 1/4. Leaving aside this controversial piece of evidence 
and the still more unsound logic that the Arthasfistra — 
supposed to he the work of Candragupta’s iron chancellor, 
is at its wit’s end in search of revenues, it appears that 
jextensive public and building works, wars and missionary 
I (propaganda had to be met from the people’s pocket barring 
ia large class of Brabmanas. And in the tyranny of imperial 
officers which drove province after province into revolt 
under the later Mauryas, undue exactions must have had 
a conspicuous share. 1 

The Satavahana king Gautamiputra SatakarnI claims 
Sata?abaDa and to have “ never levied nor employed taxes 
Sak ® but in conformity to justice” (N.C.T, 2.i). 

The Saka Rudradaman is similarly proud of the distinction 
that he did not oppress his subjects with bum, visti or 


1 See Raychaudburi : op. cit., pp 302 ff. 
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Oppressive taxation 


pranayn and remained content with bhaga, ball and sulka. 
In the background of these vaunts we faintly discern pictures 
of oppressive and unlawful demands by less considerate 
rulers. And such pictures are presented in the Jataka stories. 

The tax-collectors (niggahaka) were an overzealous lot 
and became a byword for importunate 
demand (IV. 362). In the Santiparva it 
is admitted that they sometimes collect tax unfairly or 
actuated by lust and avarice from persons piteously praying 
for mercy— thereby destroying the king (yada yuktya 
nayed arthan kfirnad arthavasenn va :krpanam yacamananam 
tadrajho vaisusam maliat, 91.25). The Arthasastra (II. 9) 
and the Sukranlli (i. 6171) lay severe strictures on over- 
collection. But these people took their cue from their 
masters whom the. same authors give an. ample latitude. 
In the Bhuridatta Jataka it is stated in a verse that tax- 
gatherers ordered by the king plunder the wealth of culti- 
vators like robbers without fear : 


akasiya rajuhi vanusittha 

tad assa adaya dhanam haranti 

te tadisa corasama asanta VI. 212. 


They (balisadhaka) eat the cooked food of tax-payer, or 
kill a calf for skin, all at their sweet will (V. 106). A king 
is said to have drained his country of its gold by his 
exactions (IV. 224 ; cf. III. 319). Another by raising 
fines, abwabs, cattle-tax (?) and cash levies crushes his 
subjects like sugar-canes in a mill (danda-bali-jamgha J - 


1 Rouse fails to make out its meaning and after much besi'ation falls upon 
‘ mutilution3 ' (of legs). This is out of place in a list of revenues and discords with 
• gabanena.' On the other hand the use of jamgha for animal (like the English 
'head' for man) is not unknown. In the Artb. II. 35 there is an instruction on 
spies to ascertain the number of men and beasts (jairighagra) in each family as well 
as their income and expenditure with a view to fix assessment of taxes. The commen- 
tary on ‘ jiitngbagra' runs thus : jainghasabdena padacarino lak$ante kulasambandhinaip 
padacarinairi dvipada catu?padanam agram iyattairi. 1 Jarpgha ' is uFed in the sense 
of animal also in Jat. VI. 34. 
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kahapanadi gahanena ucchuyante ucchurp viya janam 
pflpsi. II. '240). A gloomy picture of relentless extortion 
is drawn up as part of the great moral disorder that would 
prelude the nemesis. 

“ Kings shall be amassing wealth by crushing their 
subjects like sugar-canes in a mill and by taxing them to 
the utmost. Unable to pay the taxes the people shall flee 
from village, town and the like and take refuge in the 
borders of the realm.” 

ucchuhante ucchuganthika viya manusse pTlenta nana- 
ppakarehi balim uppadetva dhanam ganhissanti manusse 
balipllita kincidatum asakkonta gamanigarnadayo chaddetva 
paccantam gantva vasam kappessanti. I. 339. 

The kingdom of Kampilia was deserted by the people 
for oppressive taxation. Men betook to the forest with 
their families. Others remained indoors at night but on 
day-break fled to forests fencing their houses with thorn 
branches. “ By day they were plundered by king’s men, 
by night by robbers.” 

balipllita ratthavasino puttadare adaya aranfie migaviya 
carimsu gamatthane gamo nama nahosi manussa rajapuri- 
sabhayena diva gehe vasitum na sakkonti gehani kanta- 
kasakhahi parikkhipitva arune uggacchante yeva arahnam 
pavissanti diva rajapurisa vilumpanti rattim Cora. V. 98 f. 

In the Santiparva there is the warning that the king 
is to see that the agriculturists of the kingdom do not leave 
it through oppressive taxation (P. Ray, l. p. 299). The 
rules of the Arthasastr.i presuppose the same contingency 
(VII. 5.). Thus there were cases when the insatiable 
greed of kings ruined the whole country-folk and rendered 
the prosperous country-side into depopulated deserts. 1 

1 In Sjuth Indian inscriptions lliere are interesting evidences of organised 
nc-tax campaign by cultivators against such unlawful exactions. Government Epigra- 
ph^ Report, 191P, p. 163. 
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Truly, the king is ‘ vi&amatta ’ — the devourer of sub- 
jects ! 

These instances of oppressive taxation lead to another 
question — whether ancient states used to 
budget? U8 ° r baIance 1 accumulate large surpluses or they pre- 
sented a balanced budget. Opinion 
inclines to the former view. 1 Indeed, the systematic reali- 
sation of -h of produce and the additional imposts would 
automatically keep large surpluses. But it has been seen that 
there are reasons to suppose that the 1/6 was proba bly raised 
I not on produce but on profit. Again why is so much pre- 
occupation with the depleted treasury and provision for 
ahnost unlimited emergent taxes if there were no deficits? 
The numerous cases of oppressive exaction show further 
that these measures had to be taken recourse to whenever 
war, sacrifices or megalomaniac bounties shook the poise. 
The Mahabharata narrates a story that the rsi Agastya 
went to wealthy kings in quest of money but finding income 
and expenditure evenly adjusted, even that redoubtable 
anchorite had to return empty-handed from all quarters 
(III. '•)?). The possibility of huge surpluses was also counter- 
acted by the big volume of transferred revenue and revenue- 
free lands and by the manifold heads of expenditure over 
departments to '’which the state extended its activities. 

Regarding the sphere of action of the state, it has 
„ „ been remarked, “ A policy of non-inter- 

fereuce was recognised as the ideal policy 
of the state, the functions of which were ordinarily restricted 
to ‘ the irreducible minimum,’ viz., the protection of life 
and property and realisation of revenue for the proper 
execution of that duty.” 2 Not only is the policy 

1 Glioshal : op. cit. ; Gopal : op. tit. The political maxim in the Mahabharata 
i3 that the expenditure should never exceed i of the king's income. II. 6- 70-72. 

! B. K. Miikei-ji : Lccal Self-government in Ancient India, p. 3, 
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.adumbrated in the Arthasastra a clear contradiction ol' this 
position : the complicated system of taxation developed by 
the Tndo-Aryans is in itself an antithesis of the laissez-faire 
doctrine and a strong evidence of the multifarious duties 
of the state. The Indo-Aryan state was not a mere police 
state guarding person and property although that was the 
original term of the social contract. As in the case of the 
heads of income, the study of heads of expenditure reveals 
the state in both its opposite aspects, — in solicitous care 
for the people whose welfare it holds in trust and reckless 
squanderings on vainglorious exploits and pseudo-religious 
practices in the name of public good. We are concerned 
here only with those heads which unfold the position of the 
state touching rural economy. 

Public works of diverse sort formed the main channel 


of expenditure and engaged the chief 
buildings. w ° rk!l aQd attention of a benevolent state. Erection 
of almshouses (danasfda) at important- 
centres of the towns is a regular feature of the Jataka 
stories and from here food was daily distributed to the 
indigent throughout the kingdom (1. 262, II. 367, III. 129, 
470, IV. 355, 402, VI. 484). Some kings took interest in 
the construction of rest-houses for travellers (avasathagara) 
in villages or in trunk roads at intervals. 1 Free dispensaries 
for men and for beasts were opened by Asoka all 
over his Empire (R.E. If; P.E. VII). Canals, tanks 
and wells for drinking and irrigation purposes and 
other irrigation constructions were frequently undertaken. 
Works of building and repair for artistic, commemorative, 
or propagandist purposes were an acknowledged sphere 
demanding the state’s resources in which Asoka, the Sungas 
and the Kusanas took special interest. C olonisation, road; 
making, town-planning _and. reclaxnatiaa...nf . -virgi n lands. 


1 See Ep. In., VIII. 8-10. iv, 12. v. 


19-1366B 
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were other features of absorbing interest subsidised or under- 
taken by the state (Arth. II. 1 ; Jat. V. 35, 511). 

An organised system of poor relief was demanded by 
the paternal conception of government 
Poor !aw (Qaut. X. Off; Artli. II. 1). In the 

Mahabbarata it is repeatedly extolled as a feature of good 
government. It seems that in several states the decrepit 
and imbecile, the stranded widow and orphan were main- 
tained at state expense (V. 30. 40f ; c /. Arth. II. 1, 23) or 
provided with home, clothes and food (XII. 42. 11, 59. 54, 
71. 18, 86. 24). Apastamba enjoins the same activities 
upon the king on behalf, of outraged women (II. 10. 26. 


22f). 


Famine relief 


Collateral with the working of the poor law were the 
provision for famine relief and subsidisa- 
tion of agriculture. The Arthagastra 
wants the king to advance cash, corn and cattle to the 
cultivator (V. 2f). Usavadata claims to have distributed 
stems of cocoanut trees in villages for cultivation, 1,000 in 
one and 32,000 in another. 1 During famine an enlightened 
government had an arduous time. Provision booths were 
thrown open, test works started under the direction of 
capable officers, loan and gratuitous relief were distributed 
in doles. 2 * Similar relief measures were launched by bene- 
volent governments against fire, serpents, tigers, epidemic 
diseases, etc. 8 

Another item of expenditure pressed- home by the law- 
givers, would, if given effect to, prove a 
heavy drain on the treasury. Prom the 
king’s duty of protection against theft 
restitution of stolen property follows as a matter of course. 
Compensation to the loser from royal treasury in the case of 


Restitution of stolen 
property. 


1 Ep. In., VIII. 8-10. iv-12. V. 

1 See supra., pp. 10911. 

1 C. V. Vaidya : Epic Tndia, p, 221. 
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non-recovery of stolen goods is accordingly inculcated by 
jurists (Gaut. X. 47 ; Vis. III. 661; Manu, VIII. 40; Yfij. 
n. 36. Sp. 75. 10; Arth. III. 16, IV. 12). Apastamba 
wants to make officers pay for the loss (II. 10. 26. 8 ; Yaj.' 
I. 272). Akbar followed the regulation when he made the 
kotwal responsible for the loss and liable to compensation 
(Aini. II. p. 42). No concrete evidence of such practice 
during our period is however available. Generally speaking 
there was no constitutional obligation although deserving 
cases might receive the king’s consideration and move his 
heart. 1 


There were other and less pleasing features of revenue 
appropriation. Sacrifices often highly 
Sacrifices and bounties expensive are prescribed for the birth of 

an heir to the crown, for rainfall, for victory in war, and 
for all and sundry purposes going in the name of welfare 
of the state. Resources which might well be invested in 
nation-building activities were thrown into the Sacred Fire 
or devoted to the propitiation of a large class of professional 
priesthood who had little part in the productive forces of the 
land. The words of Buddha as preserved in the Pali canon 
frequently castigate them as a class of parasites who en- 
courage sacrificial rites and animal-killing only \yith a view 
to fill their stomach and their pocket. Land, cattle and 
coins flowed in uninterrupted stream to them on the plea 
of sacrificial fee. .The figures of the Epics even on a modest 
estimate stagger modern conceptions of public finance. The 
king of Kampilla who in the Jataka story is seen to drive 
his folk to the forest by oppressive taxation, propitiates a 
tree god by offering annually 1,000 pieces (cf. V. 217). 
Sacrifices and worships were not the only channels for 
throwing out public money on unproductive purposes. The 


1 A. P. Altekar is too bold to assert on tbe strength of a parallel injunction in 
the ArthaSastra (IV. 13) that these were not mere pious wishes but “ actual facts in 
real polity.”— A History of Village Communities in Western Indie, p. 60 
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king often indulged in megalomaniac bounties not only 
upon monks and Brahmanas but whosoever might take his 
fancy. 

So it is time to revise the pet patriotic theory that the 
king was bound hand and foot by the 
Theory r*. practice g&stras within a narrow compass of finan- 
cial rights and the people had their chests and barns amply 
safeguarded against royal robbery. Bquallv shifting are the 
grounds of . the apologists for British administration who 
try to establish that the king, — ‘ devourer of the folk ’ 
had, — besides the high normal rate of 3 6‘6 p.c. of harvest, — 
unlimited powers of taxation over his ‘ eminent .domain.’ As 
far as theory goes the Indian revenue system stands unbeaten 
in theiiistory of ancient races for its soundness, impartiality 
within a large sphere, elasticity of rates, safeguards against 
misuse of public money and elaborate techniques to meet 
complex needs and exigencies. But theories may be regard- 
ed more in breach than in observance, and the best theories 
are liable to the worst constructions. The king is the 
semblance of Indra who sucks water from the earth and 
returns it in beneficent rains which preserve life and 
growth. A king might well imitate the former characteris- 
tic and lose sight of the latter ; and it makes a difference of 
heaven and hell if public good which is the sine qua non 
of taxation, is ignored. Hence in India, as in every 
country we have side by side Augustus and Nero, Hammu- 
rabi and Sardanapalus, Henry IV and Louis XV, only with 
this difference that the Satan quotes the gospel as vigorously 
as the saint and constructs out of it a plausible brief to put 
up his monstrous case. And a section of Brahman-hood 
who 'struck the Mephistophelian bargain with the state 
which gave them exemption from revenue in exchange of 
paying a share of their piety, was always at hand to give 
their blessing to any measure that conciliates priestly pre- 
tensions with omnipotent sovereignty. 
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PREFACE 


More than three years have passed since the publication 
of the first volume. The reasons for the delay are too 
obvious to need explanation. New materials on the subject 
must have appeared during this interval. I fully realise 
that there was scope for correction and improvement in both 
the volumes. But as a Security Prisoner I had no access 
to necessary material nor to any useful help. Readers will 
kindly accept this apology for errors and omissions. 

As in the earlier volume my thanks are due to the 
journals which published much of the contents of this book, 
to the C. U. Press which printed this through the most 
painful and difficult times, to friends and professors who 
helped and encouraged me, particularly to Profs. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. and B. M. Barua, M.A., 
D.Lit., for whose kindness I have no words. 


Rajshahi Central Jail, 
July, 1945. 


Atindranath Bose 
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CHAPTER I 


Thu City 

City-building among non-Aryans and Aryans. Growth of urban settlements. 
Science of town planning, the vasiuvidyd and the silpasastra. Divisions of the 
science. 

Origin of cities. Growth from one village; amalgamation of several villages. 
Advantage of natural resonrces ; important trade routes ; strategical and Banitary 
importance; sea coast, places of pilgrimage and seats of learning. Military necessity. 
Traces of origin in city plan. 

The planned city. Principles observed in planning. Solidarity and entity of the 
city. Difficulties of expansion. 

The six great cities. <1) Cainpa, (2) Raiagaha, i3) P&vatthi, (4) Siiketa 
(Ayodhya), (5) Ivosambi, (6) Baranasi, (71 Vesali, (81 Mithila, (91 Kapilavasto, 
(10) Ujjeni, (11) Taksasila — history, natural advantages, remains and plan, 
(121 PuskalavatJ, (13) Kanipilla, (14) Dantapnra, (16) Mathura, (16) Dwaraka, — 
plan, (17) Indraprastha, (18) Sakala, (19) Pataliputra — history, description, (20) Tosali, 
'■21) Srlnsgari, (22) Kanyakubja, (23) N aland a, (24) Palala. 

The townships. Seaports. (23) lioruka, '26) Bharukaccha, (27) Surparaka, 
(28) Barbaricum, (29) Tamralipta. 

Social significance of city plan. Medium of artistic, religious and national 
expression. Educative force. 


Long before Aryan migration, the non-Aryan settlers of 
India specialised in city-building. Remains of their art are 
sern in Mahenjo-daro and Harappa with characteristically 
modern amenities like masonry drains and regular streets 
and baths. The Aryans were primarily an agricultural and 
pastoral people but whether they had come or not from the 
cities of Mesopotamia and Iran, they might not have been 
strangers to the city life. Without being good builders they 
could not possibly conquer the land from the original settlers 

who knew the use of fortified cities. Hence though Vedic 
and Brahmanical cultures are essentially 

Ary^an^Aryfm 11011 rural, a natural consequence of the con- 
solidation of the Aryan tribal system into 
large states and kingdoms was the growth from the village 


20— 13G6B 
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settlements into large cities planned on the same principles 
in which the different village units clustered around the 
royal palace or citadel. The Epics present a large number 
of cities in the reader’s horizon, dotted all over northern 
India from Assam to Afghanistan. When _Me gast h enes visi t- 
ed India “ the number is so great that it cannot be stated 
with .precision ” (Arrian, X). The Indian tract alone sub- 
dued by Alexander is reported by his companions to have 
contained as many as 5,000 towns, none less than Cos. 
l(Pliny, VI. 17). 1 

The science of town-planning is so ancient in India that 
its origin is lost in antiquity. The treatise 
m^^r^paiMra. on vasLuvidya and silpasastra, the Mana- 
sara, the Mayamata, the Yuktikalpataru, 
the Devi-Purana and works on political science like the 
Arthasastra and the Sukraniti all testify to its remote origin. 
The patronymic Visvakarma — the architect divine, apotheos- 
ised master-builders like Maya, Tvastar and Manu, the 
mythological genealogies attributed to them, 2 the position of 
the master-builder as high-priest or sacrificial expert, all 
confirm the supposition. 3 These and the position of the 
expounders of the science also prove that the social status of 
the civic architect was not low. The Mayamata avers that 
blue blood ran in his veins (abhijatavfiu) 4 


1 The list was probably compiled from hearsay including every township or 

defensive outpost raised to bold the surrounding area in check. 

3 Visvakartnaprakasa, Ch. T. 

3 Feme of the metal 'workers and carpenters of South India still retain the 
epithet * acarya ’ as their caste distinction. See Havell : Aryan Rule, p. 128. 

It is suggested that he descended in social estimation at least in the time of 
the Mahabharata since Maya, the builder of Yudbisthira’s council house is spoken of 
as a danava bemg "a non-Aryan ; this possibly implies that the science having deterio- 
rated among the Aryans there was a lack of competent experts among them. The 
supposition is far-fetched. The non-Aryans being more advanced in the technique an 
expert of their race might well be summoned in preference to one from the Aryan 
stock See B. B. Datta : Town Planning in Ancient India, p. 14. 
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The subject of town-planning is discussed under certain 
heads in the Manasara and the Mayamata 
subject*™ 011 * ° f lh * which signify its perfection. These are 
(a) examination of soil (bhiipariksa), ( b ) 
selection of site fbhumisamgraha), (c) determination of 
directions (dikpariccbeda), ( d ) division of the grounds 
into squares (padavinyasa), (e) the offerings (vali- 
karmavidhana), (/) planning of villages and towns 
(gramavinyasa, nagaravinyasa), ( g ) buildings and their 
different storeys (bhumividhana), ( h ) construction of 
gateways (gopuravidhana), (i) construction of temples 
(mandapavidhana), (j) construction of royal palaces (raja- 
vesmavidhana). It will be noted that the construc- 
tion of Dvaravatl under the direction of Krsna answers 
to these plans and procedures (Devi-P., Vis. P., ch. 
58). 

The towns were generally grown out of villages. The 
„ . . plan of the Indo-Aryan town fairly 

Origin of citias : 

i. From expansion of reproduces on a grander scale t lie plan of 
villages. 

the village. Thus the terms gama and 
nigama are often indifferently used. The following story 
about the origin of the Kuru city of Kammasadamma is 
illuminating. “ He (Bodhisatta) had a vast lake con- 
structed near the Banyan tree and transported thither 
many families and founded a village. It grew into a 
big place supplied with 80,000 shops. And starting 
from the farthest limits of its branches he levelled 
the ground about the roots of the tree and surrounded 
it with a balustrade furnished with arches and gates ; 
and the spirit of the tree was propitiated. And owing 
to the fact of the village having been settled on 
the spot where the ogre was converted, the place grew 
into the nigama of Kammasadamma ” (Jat. V. 511). The 
difference between a gama and a nigama is thus one 
of degree. 
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A self-contained village with a surrounding wall was 

not of course likely to undergo urban 

2. Amalgamation of _ 

villages : natural re- transformation. More possibly the cities 

sources, trade-routes. . . , , , • • n 

grew out of several hamlets originally 
clustering around a market place . 1 Or from the advantages 
of some natural resources, — a mi tie, a bed of flint, a layer 
of clay, a village might specialise in an art and' acquire mor e 
than local importance. 2 3 * . More freque n tly, villages on trade 
iroutes soon flourished into cities. The earliest Indo-Aryan 
settlements were planted on the valleys of the Indus and 
the Ganges which were the great arteries of commerce in 
[Northern India. The riparian cities had moreover great- 
advantage from military and sanitary points of view'. Import- 
ant connexions of overland routes had more commercial 
facilities. Hence villages and towns are said to be situated 
on the cross-section of numerous paths and bye-paths (Dn. 
XTII. 10). The city of Taxila, it will be seen, was favoured 
with all these advantages. Such a town with the additional 
favour of a sea-coast obtained the designation of pattana 
or seaport which is defined as “a town abounding in articles 
imported from other islands alive with all classes of people, 
a land of commercial transactions in the shape of sale 
and purchase, replete with jewellery, precious stones, 
money, silk cloths, perfumery and the like, situated in the 
vicinity of a sea-coast.” 8 It is important to note that 
these littoral settlements are referred to as pattanagama in 
the -Jatakas carrying an older tradition. In course of time 
when they became full-fledged sea-ports serving as thriving 


1 Cf. the cities of Saptagrama or Sut-taon, Caturg'ima or Chittagong, Penla- 
polis or ‘ five cities ' (Ptolemy, 2. 2}. Mark alBO the auffixes in modern city names 
like Cox's bazar, Bagerbat, Ijalmanirhat, Narayanganj, Raniganj, etc. 

2 Cj. Golcunda with ita diamonda, Agra with its marble works, Dacca with 
its silk and so on, and modern factory towns like Jamshedpur, Asanaol, etc. 

3 Mayamotain, 10. 55-57. Tn popular parlance a river port also is pattana. Jat. 

I. 121. 
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* outlets for foreign transactions, the gaina was dropped and 
«they became cities par excellence (panyapattana ; Arth. II. 
:’i6). 


A divine sanctuary or a sage’s nook sometimes became 
the nucleus of urban settlements. With 


3. Sacred city and 
University towns. 


the ingress of pilgrims and students, shops 
and resthouses were in demand. Gradu- 


ally a magnificent sacred city or university town came into 
being, possibly chosen later for the seat of government by 
secular authority. 1 

But Indo-Aryan cities like the Anglo-Saxon boroughs 
of old arose primarily out of a military 
sity. Mlhtary Iie ‘ :e9 ‘ necessity. To resist invasions or to con- 
solidate conquests it was incumbent to 
build fortified outposts at important strategic points linking 
together the military roads maintained by the state. Because 
of constant internecine warfare, it was hard for a purely 
commercial town to exist. Hence every town was protected 
by walls fitted with watch-towers and girdled with ditches. 
The gates were closed at night and sentries kept post 
throughout the day. In the Yedic literature the word for 
the city is ‘ pur ’ which means ‘ fort ’ or * rampart.’ In 
the Arthasastra a city appears with the appellation of dvrga, 
i.e., ‘ difficult to penetrate,’ fortified with strong defence 
and other arrangements to resist attack. Its description 
in the Brahmavaivarta Purana, Kamandaktya Nilisara and 
the Arthasastra is strikingly like that of a military encamp- 
ment. The city of Pataliputta was originally built by 
Ajatasattu to resist the powerful Vajjis (Mahiiparinibbana 
Sutta). The city fort was surrounded by a number of 
suburbs (Jat. VI. 330 f.) where the kings and the high 
officials repaired when they wanted to take a pleasure 
jaunt. 


1 Of. Kunct i and Taxila, 
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These different circumstances of their origin explain the 
diversity in character of Indian cities. 
citils TerS£ typea ° f There were pattanas or sea-ports. There 
were nigamas or market towns situated 
on trade-routes . 1 There were viharas or university towns, 
temple cities, forts with bastions and battlements termed 
durga. A medley of other names are given in the Silpa- 
Sastras, viz., nagara, mjadham, lcheta, kharvata, sivira, 
senamukha, skandhavara, sthaniya, dronamukha, kotma- 
kolaka and so on. The cities also varied in shape — square 
or rectangular, circular or elliptic, lotus-like or bow-shaped 
each having technical appellations for its variety, and each 
with the peculiar planning of streets and distribution of 
public places and buildings . 2 

Thus quite promiscuously, village settlements might 
outgrow their rural framework and attain to urban 
importance. Despite their natural growth, 
prind P i. P s a oTpianDingi at certain stages they underwent the skill 
of a scheming technician. For example, 
to provide for increasing population and traffic, to improve 
the defences and broaden the streets, the ruler bad to 
call for the civic engineer (sthapati). Besides there are 
detailed instructions laid down in the iilpasastras and 
concrete instances in other literature, of cities founded 
with a deliberate planning at the very inception. The 
rules for the guidance of the builder demanded the pre- 
paration of maps indicating density of population in 
different parts, allocation of sites for castes and professions, 
distribution of residential, business and industrial areas, 
of parks and squares with space. When improving or 
extending existing towns he has to make bis project without 
violently dislocating the existing order and with a 

1 Literally, ' nigama ' means a ‘ trade-route. 1 

2 Pee Putt : Town Planning in Anrient. India, Cl,a. VJJ3, XL 
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consideration lor temples, buildings and water-works of 
importance. As soil specialist he has to survey the ground 
for its fertility, solidity and mineral resources ; if the city 
is on river or on sea lie has to study the probability of 
diluvion or erosion. He has to survey general traffic, 
sewage and water-supply, strategic points of offence and 
defence, folks in the neighbourhood, trees and plants 
suitable for culture and vcrdal beautification and all 
possibilities for the sanitation and aesthetics of the city. 
This would meet the demands of current political concepts. 
The capital ought to have the advantages of the hills, plains 
and seas, command vegetable, animal and mineral resources 
and be a centre of quick commercial activity. It should 
be on river bank if not on sea-shore, surrounded by walls 
(prakara) and ditches (parikha) with four gates in four 
directions, provided with wells, tanks and pools, good roads 
and parks in roads, and well-constructed taverns, temples 
and inns for travellers (Sukranlti, I. 425-33). This is 
not an idealistic utopia but clearly recalls the numerous 
city descriptions given in Pali and Sanskrit works. Indian 
architecture further lays down technical instructions as 
to road-making, e.y., that they should be like the back 
of a tortoise, i.c., high in the middle and sloping towards 
the sides where they are provided with drains and that 
they should be regularly watered aud gravelled and repaired 
every year (I. 531- 37). 1 

The real was not at all out of this standard. The 
lay-out of Indian cities from the far off Sakala in the 
Punjab to the distant Gampa in Anga is realistically set 
forth in popular stories with minute details. 


1 Tbe necessity of watering roads and keeping them clear was fully realised. The 
slreetB of Ayodhya were regularly watered. Dropping filth on king's highroad is to be 
fined with 2 lcdrsapanae and the filth immediately removed by the offender. Manu, 
IX. 282. 
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“ Just as the architect of a city, when he wants to 
build one, ivould first search out a pleasant spot of ground, 
with which no fault can be found, even with no hills or 
gullies in it, free from rough ground and rocks, not open 
to the danger of attack. And then when he has made plain 
any rough places there may still be on it, he would clear 
it thoroughly of all stumps and stakes, and would proceed 
to build there a city fine, and regular, measured out into 
suitable quarters, with trenches and ramparts thrown out 
around it, with strong gateways, watch towers and battle- 
ments, with wide squares and open places and junctions 
(where two roads meet) with clean and even highroads, 
with regular lines of open shops, well-provided with parks 
and gardens and lakes and lotus ponds and wells* adorned 
with many kinds of temples to the gods, free from every 
fault . . . And in course of time that city might become 
mighty and prosperous, filled with stores of food, peaceful 
and glorious, happy, free from distress and calamity, the 
meeting place of all sorts and conditions of men. Nobles, 
Brahmanas ... all these coming to take up their residence 
there, and finding the new city to be regular, faultless 
perfect and pleasant ” 

Yatha nagaravaddbakl nagaram mapetukamo patha- 

mam tava samam anunnatam-anonatam asakkharapasanam 
nirupaddavam-anavajjam ramanlyam bhumibhagam anuvi- 
loketva yam tattha visamam tarn samam karapetva khanu- 
kantakam visodhapetva tattha nagaram mapeyya sobhanam 
vibhattam bbagaso mitam ukkinna-parikhapakaram dalba- 
gopur-attula-kottakam puthu-caccara-catukkasandhi singba- 
iakam suci-samatala-rajamaggam suvibhatta-antarapanam 
aram-uyyana-talaka-pokkharani-udapana-sampannam bahu- 

vidha-devatthana-patimanditam sabba-dosavirobitam 

alba tarn nagaram aparena samayena iddham bhaveyya 
phltam subhikkham khemam samiddham sivam anitikam 
nirupaddavam nauajana samakulam tain nagaram 
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vasaya upagatii nanavisayino jana navarn suvibhattam 

adosam-anavajjam ramaniyam tarn nagaram passitva 

(Mil. 330 f ; cf. 34, If.) 

The city of Indraprastha laid out by Maya for the sons 
of Pandu, the city of DvaravatT reconstructed by Visva- 
karma under the orders of Srlkrsna are concrete instances 
of such planned cities which were no promiscuous growth. 
Another picture gives : 

“Behold a city furnished with solid foundations 

and with many gateways and walls and with many pleasant - 
spots where four roads meet. Pillars and trenches, bars 
and bolts, watch-towers and gates 

“ See various types of birds in the roads under the 
gateways 

“ See a marvellous city with grand walls, making the 
hairs stand erect with wonder, pleasant with banners 
upraised, and with its sands all of gold, — see the hermitages 
divided regularly in blocks, aud the different houses and 
their yards, with streets and blind lanes between. 

“ Behold the drinking shops and taverns, the slaughter 

house and cooks’ shops and the harlots and wantons 

the garland weavers, the washermen, the astrologers, the 
cloth merchants, the gold-workers, the jewellers. 

“ Crowds are gathered here of men and women, see the 

seats tiers beyond ticis See the wrestlers and the 

crowd striking their doubled arras, see the strikers and the 
stricken ’’ (Jat. VI 276.) 

The walls and ditches of the city with its belt of stately 
. , . . , , . trees presented the town a solidarity and 

Municipal extension. L 

corporate entity and prevented the 
mushroom growth of clumsy outskirts about them. But 
these defensive works stood on the way of easy expansion. 
This might be one of the subsidiary reasons which led to 
the later exclusion of the untouchables and pariahs outside 
the city gate. The commonest method of town extension, 

81-1365B 
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as in the case of DvaravatT, was to dismantle the old walls, 
fill up the moats and erect a new boundary. As this was 
expensive and laborious, sometimes a ward or sub-town 
was built adjoining the wall of the main city which 
occasionally equalled in eminence or even eclipsed the 
original one. The city of Puri is supposed to have once 
possessed such a sub-town the ruins of which are still 
existing. Kaveripaddinam is said to have been originally 
divided into the two parts of Maruvur Pakkam and Paddini 
Pakkam. 1 Giribbaja and Rajagaha probably offered a 
similar instance. 


1. Campa. 


At the time of Buddha.! the six great cities of India 

- Six great cities.- ( that is to sa y> tbe provinces which are 
now the United Provinces and Bihar) 
enumerated in contrast to a khuddakanagara or salthanagara 
were Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi and 
Baranasi which were in Ananda’s estimation proper places 
to receive his Lord at the time of niblana (Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta). 

Campa was the capital of Anga, the country to the east 
of Magadha. Its site is discovered at 
modern Bbagalpur. It lost its indepen- 
dence to Magadha under Bimbisara which appears to have 
never been regained. According to Hemchandra’s Sthavira- 
vali and Parigistaparva, after Bimbisara's death Ajatasatru 
made Campa his capital, but his son shifted to the newly 
built city of Pataliputra (Canto VI). In the Anusasanaparva 
it is said that the city was surrounded by groves of Campaka. 
trees (42). The Jatakas represent it as equipped with 
gates, watch-towers and walls (dvarattalakapakara, VI. 32). 
Hiuen Tsang witnessed these walls and the vestiges of the 
mound on which they stood are still existing surrounded by 
a ditch on three sides and by the Ganges in the north. It 


1 V. Kanakastibhai Filial : The Tamils 1800 years ago, pp. 24 f. 
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was a sacred place for both the Buddhists and the Jains. 
The Buddhist works mention an artificial lake excavated by 
Queen Gaggara with groves of Campaka trees on its banks 
where wondering monks used to reside in the time of 
Buddha. It appears as a flourishing city in the Jaina work 
' Campaka-sresthi-katba which enumerates among the castes 
. and crafts of the town — perfumers, spice-sellers, sugarcandj- 
j sellers, jewellers, tannersT garland-makers, carpenters, gold- 
' smiths t weavers, washermen, etc. 1 In the Dasakumaracarita, 

* Campa is seen abounding in rogues. 

Raj agaha,’ modern Rajgir, was in Buddha’s time not only 
2 Rajagaba the capital of Magadha but the spiritual 
metropolis of India. Innumerable folk- 
lores, personal reminiscences of Buddha and his faithfuls, 
and spiritual discourses are associated with this place in 
the canon. It comprised of the hill fortress of Giribbaja 
surrounded by five hills and the later town of Raj agaha 
proper built by Bimbisara at its northern foot. According 
to the Mahabharata the old Rajagrha or Giribrajapura was 
ruled by the legendary king Jarasandha (II. 21) who was 
killed by Bhlma in a hefty duel. The fortifications of Giri- 
bbaja and Rajagaha, still extant, are 4| and 3 miles respec- 
tively in circumference. 

Savatthi, in Buddha’s time was capital of Kosala under 
0 _ king Pasenadi. It is_ identified' -by 

Cunningham with Saheth Maheth on the 
Nepal b order on the banks of the Rapti then known as 
A ciraya ti. TOs traditionally associated with a great many 
Buddhist legends and folk-tales. Out of the .498 J atakas 
416 are said to have been recounted by Buddha at this place.. 
The famous lay devotee ~AniIthapindika hailed from here 
and here he purchased the Jetavana where a vihara was 
built. As the birthplace of two Tirthankaras, the place 


1 MM . Haraprasad Sastri : Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
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was sacred to the Jainas too as Candrikapuri or Candrapuri. 
It was a great emporium whence caravan started with 500 
cartloads of wares (Jat. IY. 350). 

Saketa was another important Kosala city and sometimes 
its capital (Mahavastu, I. 348; Jat. III. 
4. Saketa or Ayodhya. 270). Its site has been discovered in the 

Unao district of Oudh. Its identification with Ayojjha is 
doubted by Rhys Davids, for both are mentioned as existing 
in Buddha’s time. The present city of Ayodhya is according 
to him at a corner of Saketa. “They were possibly 
adjoining, like London and Westminster.” But in the 
Ramayana and in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa Saketa has been 
explicitly called the capital of king Dasaratha although 
that position is habitually attributed to Ayodhya. The 
city must have had two names which are indiscriminately 
used both in Pali and Sanskrit. 

Ayodhya is unimportant in the Pali canonical works 
and is not observed in the Mahabharata. In the 
Ramayana, it buts in with the full grandeur of a metropolis. 
Situated on the banks of the Sarayu, it was a well-fortified 
city, protected on the other sides by a deeply excavated 
moat kept continually filled with water, 12 yojanas in 
length and 3 yojanas in breadth. Dasaratha multiplied its 
habitations (purim avasayamasa). The city had fine wide 
streets full of traffic, symmetrically arranged, regularly 
watered and occasionally strewn with full-bloomed flowers. 
It had massive gates, was intersected with small crossways 
(suvibhaktantarapanam), equipped wi^h mechanical contri- 
vances and arms (sarvayantrayudbavatl), inhabited by all 
sorts of mechanics (sarvasilpi) provided with dramatic parties 
(bahunataka samghaisca samyuktain), fitted with parks 
and mango-gardens and encircled by a line of big Sala trees. 


1 Buddhist India, p. 39. 
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The fronts of its buildings were harmoniously arranged 
(su'uivesifca-vesmautam) . It was frequented by merchants 
from different countries aud garnered with paddy and 
rice (I. 5. 9ff). It had the auspicious shape of a bow, 
the string being along the river (Kalika Purana, 84, 
237 f). 1 Saketa is referred to as Sagoda by Ptolemy 
(2.25). 


5. Kosarabi. 


6. Baranafli. 


Kosambi was capital of the Vatsas or Vamsas (Jail. 

IV. 28; VI. 236) on the Jamunar'lft 
king was Udayana whose elopement and 
marriage with Vasavadatta, the princess of Avanti form the 
theme of a dramatic legend. “It was the most important/ 
f entrepot for both goods and passengers coming to Kosal^ 

: and Magadha from the south and west.” 2 3 

Baranasi, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Gumti . (Mbh. XIII. 30) was the capital 
of Kasi which, at the time of Buddha, 
formed part of the kingdom of ICosala. It was a seat of 
Buddhist learning and philosophy, remains of which are 
scattered at Sarnath. But when Hiuen Tsang visited the 
city, “ there were twenty Deva temples, the towers and halls 
of which are of sculptured stone and carved wood. The 
foliage of trees combines to shade (the sites), while the pure 
streams of water encircle them.” Like Taxila it later 
attained the fame of a university town. Although at the 
time when the Jatakas were composed it was a centre of 
learning of some standing (I. 436,447, 463; III. 537), 
students had to travel all the way to Taxila from Benares 
for the higher courses of sippas and vijjas. At that time it 
was a great centre of industries (I. 98) and a big and pros- 
perous city, 12 yojanas in extent (II. 402) — pakaraparikkhepo 


1 la the Manasara and the Mayamata this design of a village or town is called 

Karmuka. 


3 Ebys Davids : loc. cit. 
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dvadasayojaniko hoti, idam assa antarabahiram pana tiyo- 
janasatikarattham (I. 125). 

Ananda’s list is far from exhaustive; and even in 
7 Vesaii Buddha’s time, in the Madhyadesa itself, 

the cradle of his faith, there were other 
cities which could claim rank with the aforesaid ones. 
Vesaii, the capital of the Vajjis, a powerful confederation of 
republican tribes was situated in the Muzaffarpur district 
](Basarh) on the left bank of the Gandak (Bam. I. 4). It is 
-said to be three yojanas north of the Ganges and five yojanas 
from Rajagaha (Com. on Sut. II. 1). The Jatakas aver that 
in Buddha’s time it was a highly prosperous city (parama- 
sobhaggapattam) encompassed by a triple wall each a yojana 
distant from the next, having three gates with watch-towers 
(I. 504). According to the Mahavagga, “ at that time 
(Buddha’s) Vesaii was an opulent (iddha), prosperous 
(phita), populous (bahujana) town, crowded with people 
(akinnamanussa), abundant with food (subhikkba). 
There were 7,707 storeyed buildings (pasada), 7,707 
pinnacled buildings (kutagara), 7,707 pleasure grounds 
(arama), 7,707 lotus ponds (pokkharani) ” (VIII. 1). 
The prosperity was no doubt eclipsed by Pataliputra 
when Ajatasatru annexed the land of the Vajjis to Magadha 
and built the new city to hold them under subjection. 

In the same district of Muzaffarpur has been located 
\ s Mithiia the city of Mithila (Janakpur), capital of 

Videha, saicfto*have been seven yojanas in 
extent (circumference ? sattayojane mithilanagare, Jat. III. 
365, IV. 315, VI. 246). It was undoubtedly a big and 
opulent city, for_ at its four gates there were f our yiiaamas or 
wards called the East Town (pacinayavamajjkaka), the 
[South Town, the West Town and the North Town each in- 
! habited by wealthy merchants (setthi, anusetthi, VI. 330 f). 
In the Mahaummagga Jataka it is said that a king dug 
three moats round it, — a water-moat, a mud-moat and 
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a dry-moat. 1 The great Yidehan king Janaka ruled in 
this city. 

According to a long versical narrative, Mithila was 
spacious and splendid (visalam sabbatopabham), divided 
into well-measured blocks (vibhattam bbagaso mitam) 
having many walls and gates (bahupakaratoranam), strong 
towers and palaces (dalhamattalakotthakam) , intersected by 
big roads (suvibhattam mahapatham), I aid out. wi th shqp ja^t 
regular intervals (suvibhattantarapanam), t hick w i th traffic 
of carts and cha, ri ots (’gavassarathapilitam) beautified with 
parks and gardens faramavanamalinim) (Jat. Yl. 46 ff). 
The account of the Mahabharata is closely similar. The 
city was ruled over by Janaka and “ adorned with the flags 
of various guilds.” It was “ a beautiful town resounding 
with the noise of sacrifices and festivities, ” “furnished with 
splendid gateways, abounding with palatial residences.” 
“ Protected by walls on all sides, it had many splendid 
buildings to boast of. That delightful town was also filled 
with innumerable cars. Its streets and roads were many 
and well laid and many of them were lined with shops. 
And it was full of horses and cars and elephants and 
warriors. And the citizens were all in health and joy and 
they were always engaged in festivities ” (III. 206. 6-9.). 

Kapilavastu was the headquarters of the Sakyas 
o Kapilavastu another republican tribe, and the birth- 

place of Buddha. It comprised of several 
villages or wards, of which one was Lummini, where 
Buddha was born and which is identified with Rummindei 
where Anoka’s Pillar Edict records the commutation of bait 
and reduction of bhaga to 1/8 for the villagers. Kapilavastu 
is located in Gorakhpur district on the border of Nepal and 
the United Provinces from archaeological discoveries and 


1 The Arthasastra enjoinB three ditcheB round a city (II. 3). The Devl-Paraija 
Stiys that the number should be according to the requirements of the ground (72. 28), 
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from the distances given from other known places, viz., 60 
yojanas from Rajagaba, 50 from Vesali, 6 or 7 from 
Savatthi, and so on. It had a central mote-hall (santagara) 
where deliberations and administrative business were 
carried on. J 

Ujjeni or Ujjaini, the Ozene of the Periplus, was the 
.. nj capital of Avanti, one of the seven 

sacred cities of the Hindus, ruled in the 


time of Buddha and Bimbisara by Canda Pajjota, whose 
son Vidudhaba massacred the Sakyas at ICapilavastu for 
deceitfully giving a slave-girl in marriage to his father. 
Under the Maurya administration, this was a provincial 
headquarter. Ptolemy notes that it was the capital of 
Tiastenes (Chastana). The famous Vikramaditya having 
expelled the Scythians and established his power over the 
greater part of India made this city his capital. At the 
time of the Periplus, it was an important mart linking 
the northern countries to the sea-port of Barygaza. 
Fa-hien refers to it as a flourishing university town. 

Taksasila. (Pali — Takkhasila), the reputed centre of 
li Takfia&ia Brahmanical learning flourished much 
earlier from the time of Buddha. It is 


profusely referred to in the Pali canonical literature and 
men of eminence like Panini the grammarian, Jlvaka the 
physician and Canakya the politician claimed this as their 
alma mater. The foundation of the city is ascribed by 
the Ramayana to Bharata who is said to have placed his 
son Taksa as king there (VII. 114, 201). Literally the 
word means “hewn stone” and Wilson thinks that the 
city might have been built of stone instead of brick or mud 
as were most other cities of India. Presumably it grew to 
be the capital of Gandhara (Jat. I. 217). Its king Omphi 


1 For the legendary origin of Kapilavastu, sco 8 . Hardy ; Manual, pp. 133 ff. 
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submitted to Alexander when he invaded it. Under the 
Mauryas it remained a viceregal centre, a large city and 
governed by good laws (Str. XV. i. 28). After them it was 
successively the capital of the Bactrian, Saka and Pahlava 
kings. Arrian describes the city as great and wealthy (V. 8) 
and as the most populous that lay between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes. Strabo tells the same thing and with Hiuen 
Tsang praises the fertility of its soil (XV. i. 17, 28). The 
latter notices its springs and water courses which account 
for this fertility. Pliny calls it a famous city, and states 
that it was situated on a level where the hills sank down 
into plains. Near the middle of the 1st century A.D. 
Appollonius of Tyana and his companion Damis are reported 
to have visited it and Philostratos the biographer described 
it as being about the size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek 
city and the residence of a sovereign. The city was 
“divided into narrow streets with great regularity’’ 
reminding the travellers of Athens. There was also a 
garden, one stadium long with a tank in the midst filled with 
cool and refreshing streams. Outside the wall was a 
beautiful temple of porphyry, wherein was a shrine round 
which were hung pictures on copper tablets representing 
the feats of Alexander and Poros (Priaulx’s Appollon., 
pp. 13 ff). 

The valley in which the remains of Taxila lie, 
is a singularly pleasant one, well- 
tagea. natnral advan ' watered by the Haro river and its 
tributaries, and protected by a girdle of 
hills; on the north and east by the snow-mountains of Hazra 
and the Murree ridge, on the south and west by the 
well-known Margalla spur and other lower eminences. 
“ This position on the great trade-route which used to 
connect Hindustan with Central and Western Asia, coupled 
with the strength of its natural defences, the fertility 
of the soil, and a constant supply of good water, 

S'2 — 136SB 
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readily accounts for the importance of the city in 
early times.” 1 

The remains of the city are distributed into three 

distinct sites within three and half miles 

Its ruins and plan. . 

of each other, viz., Bhir mound, Sirkap 
and Birsukh. This fact, characteristic of many other 
ancient towns reveals important socio-political developments. 
Firstly, there was the need of expansion of old towns and 
the convenient way was to start with a suburban townlet 
adjoining the borders than to expand by demolishing old 
parapets and dumping up the ditches. But the change 
was more often brought forth by military than by civic 
requirements. Many of the oldest cities were moving 
camps of kings ; and the site from which a king shifted 
became a deserted city. For a conqueror to use this as 
capital was against the rules of politics apparently because 
its ins and outs were known to enemy agents. Hence he 
had to found his own capital which was conveniently done 
at the neighbourhood of the old site. 

These ruins also afford a clear glimpse into the old city 
plan. “ The city of Sirkap shows several large blocks of 
dwellings, separated one from the other by narrow side 
streets. . . The unit of their design is the open quadrangle 
surrounded by chambers (catuh^ala) and this unit is repeated 
two, three or four times according to the amount of 
accommodation required by the occupants, the small rooms 
fronting on the streets being usually reserved for shops. 
The walls were constructed either of rough rouble or diaper 
masonry.” 2 About its construction and material prosperity, 
the Ramayana writes that the twin cities of Taxila and 
Puskalavatl were rich in treasures and embellished with 
gardens ; characterised by intensive commerce, great 


1 Marshall : Goide to Taxila, pp. 1 f, 

2 Ibid., pp. 70 f. 
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concourse of people, shops, symmetrically arranged in rows 
on both sides of the main thoroughfares ; beautified with 
splendid shrines and massive trees ; so that it took five years 
to build the cities (VII. 114). 

Like Taxila, the city of Puskalavatl or PuskaravatT is 
/. claimed to have been founded by Bharata 

i 12 ’ Pu?kalavatl and placed under the rule of his son 
Puskala. 1 It was the western capital of Gandhara. It is- 
placed in the district of Charsadda on the river now called 
Landa i which Alexander crossed by constructing a bridge 
(Str. XV. i. 27). He besieged and reduced the city and' 
' \et up his protege there (Arrian, Anab. IV. 22). Bustood 
on important trade routes from Bactria to Barygaza (Peri. 
47) and to Pataliputra. The city is also noticed by Ptolemy 
(I. 44) andby Arrian as a very large and populous city 
(Indica, I.). 

Kampilla (Kampil in Farukkabad district), was the 
capital of the northern Pancalas on the 
northern bank of the Ganges (Jat. V. 98). 
In the Mahabharata however it appears on the bank of the 
Ganges but as the capital of south Pancala, which became 
the seat of king Drupada after he was defeated by Drona’s 
pupils (1. 138. 73 f) while Abicchatra (in Rohilkhand) was 
capital of north Pancala. 

Dantapura is referred to as capital of Kalinga (Jat.. II. 
367, IV, 230 ; Dn.JI. 235; Mah. III. 361). It is the 
same as~~Pirhy’s Dandaguda, the town of 
the Calingoe. Tradition ascribes the name 
to the tooth relic of Buddha preserved there. This was 
obviously a later ascription after the name was already in 


13. Xampilla. 


14. Dantapura. 


1 The historicity of these two eponymous heroes is doubtful. As Taxila may well 
have owed its name to its stone-built houses, so Puskalavatl may have been so named 
due to its attractive lotus-ponds. 
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vogue from some other origin. 1 The name may have been 
derived from the elephant-tusk or ivory for which Kalinga 
was famous (Arth. I. 2). The city has been identified by 
Cu nn ingham with Rajamahendri, and by others with Puri. 
It may more plausibly be placed at Dantan on the Kasai 
in Midnapore district. At the time of Kharavela the capital 
was removed farther south where the new city of Kalinga 
(Mukhalingam and adjacent ruins in the Ganjam district) 
was built and a settlement of 100 masons was created free 
from revenue, obviously for further beautification of the 
city (Hathigumpha In.) 

Mathura (a little south of modern Mathura) on the 
Jumna, the capital of the Surasenas was the reputed birth- 
place of Krsna and the scene of his juvenile 
is. Mathura. adventures. In Buddha’s time it iB barely 

mentioned while in the Milinda it is reported to be one of 
the famous places in India (331). Hence "the time of its 
greatest growth must have been between these dates.” 2 3 
Pliny knows the city. Arrian knows it as a great city and 
Ptolemy as ‘ the city of the gods.’ This is a cogent obser- 
vation for under the Kusanas it became the seat of Jaina 
religion and learning and dotted with numerous sculptures 
and votive inscriptions. The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana 
records that Satrughna founded it after slaying Lavana, 
that it stood on the Jamuna the shape of a half-moon, 8 that 
its land was fertile and productive, that its shops teemed 
with merchandise, that its buildings were reconstructed and 
parks and squares laid out and that it flourished with brisk 
business transactions carried out by merchants from 


1 Cf. how under the influence of Buddhist legends Taksasila (hewn rock) became 
Takaa&ra (severed head) and Adiccbatra (Adi's parasol) became Abicchatra (parasol of 
snake's hood). 

1 Rhys Davids : Buddhist India. 

3 Cf. Ayodhya and the Karmuka design. Ardhacandra is not crescent. 
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different countries (83. 9 ff). 1 The Harivamsa confirms the 
same report stating that it was like a half-moon along the 
Jamuna, that it was rich in gardens and groves (udyanavana- 
sampanna) and decorated with ramparts and turrets 
(chayattalaka keyurah) (Visnuparva, ch. 54). “It was 
sufficiently famous for the other Madhura in Tinnevelly first 
mentioned in the Mahavainso to be named after it.” 2 

Dwaraka or Dvaravati said in the Mahabharata to have 
been founded by Srlkrsna by renovation of the old sea-coast 
city of Kusasthali is perhaps of later 
i6. Dwaiata. growth like Mathura. Yule and Lassen 

have identified this with the Baraca of the Periplus and 
Barake of Ptolemy (I. 94) on the tip of the Kathiawad 
Peninsula the gulf whereof was very difficult for navigation 
(40). The Harivamsa describes the construction of the city 
in great details. When Srlkrsna communicated his plan to 
the chief architect Vffiwakarma, he suggested a further exten- 
sion for the accommodation of the citizens. Srlkrsna 
proceeded withhis own and realised his 
error after a few years. A new scheme 
was initiated and the municipal area extended to 12 
yojanaa x 8 yojanas. Old walls were dismantled and old 
ditches dumped. The surrounding area was cleared and 
prepared for the extension. Srlkrsna gave instructions that 
building plots were to be properly spaced, triangular and 
quadrangular ‘ islands ’ were to be created on the crossways 
and other suitable spots ; the main thoroughfares were to be 
measured up, the orientation of buildings ascertained. Thus 
ordered, the Yadavas selected the site, measured up the 
boundary lines, divided the plots and on an auspicious day 
made offerings to the presiding deities of the vastn. Then 


Its plan. 


1 The Jainas thus appear as # mercantile community even in the early Christian 
centuries. 

2 Rhys Davids : Buddhist India. 
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Krsna reiterated bis instructions and laid special stress on 
the establishment of temples. The orders were carried out 
and special sites reserved for trees. The original city had its 
traffic mainly through lanes and bye-lanes (rathya-koti- 
sahasradkva). In the enlarged city there were eight main 
roads — four latitudinal, four longitudinal — surrounded by a 
boulevard. Sixteen public squares were erected at the 
sixteen cross-sections. 1 The city was bedecked with 
reservoirs of pure water troughs and sheds for drinking water, 
parks, orchards and gardens. Fortifications were built and 
ditches excavated around it which looked as wide and deep as 
the river Granges. Defensive weapons and missiles were 
stored in large number (Visnuparva, chs. 58* 98). 

The veracity of these minute details may be doubted with 
regard to the city of Dwaraka, but by no means with regard 
to the general principles of town-planning. The building 
of the Kuru township of Kammasadamma as described in 
the Jataka story and already quoted, reflects the same 
principles in their original and nebulous form . The iil'pa- 
iastras develop the same principles into a civic science and 
the builders of an age of progressive urbanisation gave effect 
to them with ingenious additions to meet the military, 


economic, religious, sanitary and aesthetic requirements of 
the times. Such radical reconstructions as described in the 
Harivamsa and in the theoretical works also presuppose a 
large control on private owners, more 
extensive than any modern improvement 
trust can boast of. No private interest 
was allowed to stand on the way against what was conceived 
as a public necessity. 2 


Control of Municipal 
authorities. 


1 Thus Dvarayatl had six longitudinal streets including the boulevard while 
Calcutta can boast of at most five \-viz.. Circular Road, College-Wellesley Street, 
Chitpore-Chowringhee Road, 8trand Road. 

2 The Sukranlti sajB that private ownership should not be allowed in towns. 
Plots of ground were allotted to persons during their life-time only for laying out gardens 
and erecting houses thereon. Ch. II. 11. 421-24. 
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17. Tndraprastha, 


As Dwaraka was built by the divine architect Viswa- 
karma under the orders of king Srikrsna, 
so the city of Indraprastha was constructed 
by the demon Maya at the requisition of king Yudhis^hira. 
At the site cleared by the conflagration of the IChandava 
forest, on the banks of the Jamuna arose the stately city 
defended with sea-like ditches and sky-scraping parapets 
and adorned with gates, towers and palatial buildings. There 
was a fine lay-out of large thoroughfares. There were 
magnificent houses, pleasant retreats, fine museums, artifi- 
cial hills, numerous tanks brimming with water, beautiful 
lakes fragrant with lilies and lotuses, and lovely with varie- 
ties of birds, many charming parks and gardens with tanks 
at the centres and numberless fine ponds (Mbh. I. 217). 
Ptolemy notices this city as Indabara (I. 49). 

Sagala or Sakala identified by Fleet with modern Sialkot 
in the Lahore division is said to have 
\ been the capital of Madra (Jat. IV. 230). 

It was ruled over by the Madra king Salya, the brother of 
Pandu’s wife who participated in the Bharatawar (Mbh. II. 
32). It was also ruled over by king Aswapati, father of 
Savitrl (Matsya Purana, ch. 206). Gunningham says that 
it was Alexander’s Sangala which is known to have offered 
him a stout resistance, although the position disagrees with 
that assigned by Alexander’s historians. 1 It was the 
capital of the Greek king Demetrius after his expedition 
from Bactria and of his successors down to Dionysius. 
It is referred to as Euthydemia by Ptolemy (1. 46). It 
undoubtedly rose to the acme of its glory under king 
Menander. The Milindapanho opens with a full-throated 
description of the Yona city which is quoted at the begin- 
ning of this Book and which substantially recalls the 


1 Arrian a.nd Curtins have noted that this was to the east of the Itavi whereas 
flikala according to tho Karnoparva was to its west. 
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picture of Dwaraka and elaborates upon those of Vesali, 
Indraprastha and other cities. 

With the city of Pataliputra we pass the quicksands of 
in , legends and folklore and tread on firmer 

i historical ground. The stages of its 

evolution are not shrouded in the midst of Epic and Puranic 
traditions. In the earlier Pali literature, supposed to be 
contemporary of Buddha, it is referred to as Pataligama. 
. But it had great strategic and commercial value, situated as it 
. was on the confluence of the Ganges and the Son (Erannoboas 
‘ or Hiranyavaha) one of its largest tributaries. It was near 
to the land of the Vajjis whose capital Vesali was conquered 
by Ajatasattu. Hence the Magadhan king deputed his 
astute ministers Sunidha and Vassakara to convert it into a 
fort in order to hold the Vajjis in check (Mv. VI. 28 ; 
Jatakas). His successor Udayin removed from Rajagaha to 
this new city. Thenceforth Pataliputra remained the holder 
of imperial tradition under the successive dynasties of 
Sai6unaga, Nanda, Maurya, Sunga, Kanha, Andhra and the 
Gupta. After the Guptas Kanauj competed with it and 
finally it was completely overshadowed by the parvenu. 
When Fa-hien visited it, it was still like “ the work of 
genii beyond the power of human skill.” But in Iiiuen 
Tsang’s time all that remained of the splendid metropolis 
were heaps of debris and an insignificant village consisting 
of about 200 or 300 miserable houses. The city thus, after 
a shining career of roughly 900 years sank within a century 
to the oblivion from which it arose in the brief space of a 
few decades. 

According to Megasthenes, Palibothra was the greatest 
city.. in India, the shape of a parallelogram. 15 0 stadia along 
the river and 15 stadia in breadth, encompassed with a 
wooden wall (the remains of which have been unearthed 
and preserved), pierced with loop-holes for the discharge of 
arrows, crowned with 570 towers and 64 gates, which was 
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surrounded by a ditch 600 feet wide and 45 feet deep for 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. The 
royal palace situated in the centre, surpassed the splendour 
of Susa and Ecbatana (Str. XV. i. 35 f, Arrian, 10). Obvi- 
ously it attracted from all northern India its overland and 
river-borne trade. It is recorded from the mouth of 
Buddha that as far as Aryan people resort, as far as 
merchants travel, Pataliputra will be the premier city, a 
centre for the interchange of all kinds of wares (yavata 
Amanda, aryam ayatanam yavata vanippatho idam aggana- 
garam bhavissati Pataliputtam putabhedanam, Dn. XVI. 
i. -2'3). The 1 prophecy ’ was evidently interpolated in a day 
when Pataliputra was no longer a fishing village but the 
unrivalled metropolis of Magadka. 

Tosali has been decisively located with the finding of the 
0Q Toaal; name in the Asoka inscriptions on the 

Dhauli rock. Vestiges of a larger city 
have been discovered not far from the site of the monument 
and it is almost certain now that this was Asoka’s capital in 
the province of Orissa. It probably continued to be so till 
the time of Ptolemy who called it a metropolis but wrongly 
placed it to the east of the Ganges thus misleading Lassen 
to locate it somewhere in the province of Dhakka. The 
city stood on the margin of a pool called Kosala-Ganga and 
probably hence the compound Tosala-Kosalakas in the 
Brahmanda-Purana (ch. 51) as suggested by Wilford. 

Kalhana the chronicler of Kashmir says that the city of 
* Srinagar! in Kashmir was built by A£oka 

•21. Srinagar?. D J 

which was most important on account of 
the 96 lacs of houses resplendent with wealth (Raj. I. 104). 
Cunningham identifies this with the present village of 
Pandrestban (Puranadhisthana or old capital) on the right 
bank of the Vitasta some 3 miles above modern Srinagar.' 

1 For discussion on Cunningham's views see Stein’s note on Raj. 1. 104, translation. 


■23— 1365B 
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'2'2. Kanyakubja. 


Kanyakubja or Kanauj was a leading city in Pancala 
during the period of early Buddhism. 
According to Rhys Davids it was the 
capital of the second or southern Pancala. 1 Its remains 
have been traced 65 miles WNW. from Lucknow. It is 
referred to by Ptolemy as Kanogiza on the course of the 
Ganges (2.22) and as Kanagora in Prasiake (I. 53). It 
is mentioned in Pataiijali, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, the last recounting the Puranic story that 
Vayu transformed here the 99 daughters (kanya) of its 
king Kusanabha into hunchbacks (kubjas) for scorning 
him. 

Malanda, of which the relics have been discovered in 
the village of Bargaon, 7 miles to the 
north-west of Rajgir, is referred to in the 
Majjhima as a stronghold of the Jainas or Niganthas, a rich 
and populous city (iddha, phTta, bahujana, akinnamanussa). 
From the ruins it appears to have been surrounded with 
noble tanks on all sides. But situated as it was close to the 
city of Rajagrha — it is actually described as a suburb of 
Rajagrha (Kalpasutra, p. 122), it apparently did not flourish 
until about the beginning of the Christian era. 2 It is not 
known from when dates its rise as the foremost university 
town in the Bast taking the mantle from Taxila as we find 
in the records of Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. 

Patala, says Arrian, was situated at the head of the 


23. Nalanda. 


24 . Pataia. Delta where the two great arms of the 
Indus dispart. This indication would 
have sufficed for its identification but for the fact that the 
river very often changed its course shifting its point of 
bifurcation. Arrian says that Patala was the greatest city 


1 Buddhist India. 

2 Baladitys who lived at the end of the first century A D. is reported to 

have built the great temple at Nalanda. IVendralala Mitra : Buddha Gava 
p. 247. J ' 
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The smell cities. 


in the parts of the country about the mouth of the Indus. 
It figures conspicuously in the history of the Macedonian 
invasicm. In its spacious docks Alexander found suitable 
accommodation for his fleet which had descended the Indus. 
Seeing its fine commercial and strategical situation he 
strengthened it with a citadel, and made it a military 
centre for controlling the warlike tribes in its neighbour- 
hood. In Sanskrit Patala means ‘the trumpet flower -’ 
and Cunningham thinks that the Delta may have 
derived its name from its resemblance to the shape of 
a flower. 

As opposed to these opulent cities were sorry little 
suburb towns beset with jungle (khuddaka- 
nagaraka, sakhanagaraka, ujjamgala- 
nagaraka) like Kusinara the city of the Mallas unfit 
as a place where the holy Buddha could attain 

nirvana. Similar were the Malla townships of Pava 
and Anupiya, Ivitagiri of Kasi, Koli , Sajjanela and Halidda- 
vasana of the Koliyas, Apana of Anga, Ilamsavati 
near the Sakya and Thullakotthika near the Kuru 
country. 

Apart from these inland cities there were sea-ports or 
„ t pattanas whose main importance was 

bea-ports. 1 * • < A 

commercial and which served as gates to 
India’s seaborne trade. Although the major part of India’s 
foreign trade was diverted to the extensive seaboard of the 
south, the coasts of Bengal, Orissa, Kathiawad and Sind 
had their ports which exchanged cargo with all countries 
from Rome to Java and Cambodia. One of the earliest of 
these was Romka later known as Roruva, 
the capital of Sovira (Jat. III. 470 ; 
Dn. II. 235; Div. p.544). It is not exactly located but 
must have been somewhere on the eastern coast of the Gulf 
of_Cutch. It has been identified by some with Opbir or 
Sophir where Solomon’s vessels had traded. Caravans 


25. Boruka. 
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arrived here from all parts of India including Magadha. 

„„ , , Bharukaccha or Bhrgukaccha or Barygaza 

of the Greeks was on the site of modern 
Broach the sea-port of the kingdom of Bharu (Jat. IV. 137) 
which may have flourished after the waning of Romka 
out of importance (Div. pp. 544 ff). Surparaka was the 

27 Surparaka capital of Aparanta or Northern Ivonkan. 1 
„ It has been satisfactorily identified with 

the Ophir to which Solomon sent his ships hired from the 
Tyrians. Supara had such a coastal situation that western 
traders crossing the ocean under the monsoon would 
naturally direct their course thither. The name Supara is 
almost identical with that of Ophir when it takes an initial 
‘ S ’ becoming Sophara as in the Septuaginfc and Sofir 
which is the Coptic name for India.' 2 Bharukaccha and 
Supparaka were the great ports of the Audhras and Sata- 
vfthanas and contributed to their phenomenal wealth. The 
Periplus refers to another sea-port on the western coast, viz., 

28 . Barbaricum. Barbaricum (Barberei— Ptolemy, 1. 60), 
- the port of the Scythian metropolis of 

Patala and Minnagara (38) or, according to Sanskrit, of 
Barbara country. It also refers to the great eastern empo- 

| 29 . Tamraiipta. rium of Tamralipta (modern Tamluk) 

) situated at the mouth of the Ganges. It 

is also mentioned by Ptolemy (Tamalites, 1. 73) and in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. From this port Vijaya is 
said to have sailed for and conquered Ceylon. 3 

So far for the Indian cities known over the globe for 
their phenomenal wealth and luxury all of which have 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar : History of the Deccan, III, p. 9. 

5 Many Biblical authorities locate Ophir on the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian names for the products Bhcwing only that the place teas a trading 
centre with India. 

3 For the trade of these countries, see infra, Bk. Ill, C-b. V. 
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sunk down to non-entity and some to oblivion with amazing 
rapidity leaving behind nothing but the name and dilapi- 
dated bricks to recall their glory. The list is far from 
comprehensive for our space and period. It is impossible 
to disentangle the identity and origin of the innumerable 
cities from their mythic cobwebs. But the foregoing 
account may help to give a general picture 
of town a pi8nD 8 irg. caDce of cities of which there is a marked 
uniformity over the differences of time and 
place, and of the various conditions of their development, 
viz., military, demographic, industrial and commercial. 
The city architecture also brings forth the social life of 
town dwellers. The richer people, the military and 
mercantile magnates resorted to cities in large numbers and 
at their behests the artists poured their skill on public 
buildings to give expression to the happy life, the traditions 
and ideals of their masters. They decorated the temples, 
stupa s and caves with relief sculptures presenting pictorially 
the soul-stirring episodes from the career of Rama, Buddha, 
Hanumat, Krsna, Siva, 'Visuu and other 
of towns** 1 ' 6 mfluenoe divine or sacred lives. The epics, legends 
and folklores of the land were an inexhaus- 
tible store of material for these artistic,’ religious and 
martial expressions. These impulses combined with the 
national ideal which, blazoned forth from the public 
buildings inculcated humanising and ennobling sentiments. 
The' mute walls and colonnades of these buildings were 
thus great educative agents disseminating national culture. 
Besides being the nurseries of corporate ideals and military 
and artistic endeavours Indian cities were great schools of 
nationalism in its most liberal and comprehensive sense. 
It was this characteristic which gave a peculiar stamp to 
Indian civic life and gave Indian cities its distinctive mark 
of individuality which evoked the wonder and admiration of 
their visitors. 



CHAPTER II 


Thu Municipal Corporation 

T lie tillage and the town. No sharp cleavage. Distinction. Simplicity and 
uniformity ts. complexity and diversity. 

Extension of co-operation. Charitable end religious ai tivities. Aldermen. 
Municipal administration, — bureaucratic and democratic control. Municipal func- 
tions. 

The corporate person. Public places and civic amenities. 


As explained in the previous chapter, the town was an 
automatic, organic growth from the 
viikge. 0 ’ Pr ° dUCfc fr0in village. This is proved not only by the 
plan of the city or village given in the 
silpasastnis and the external features like gates, walls and 
public works in the description of both ; methods of local 
government, public institutions and popular customs as 
seen in the pura or nigama are mostly logical developments 
from those in the gama. 

There was no complete cleavage between the town and 

Social divergence. countryside. But the antiquity of the 
Sanskrit words ' paura ’ and ‘janapada ’ 
show that a distinction had appeared early, f n the Ja takas 
janapada and negama are often compounded (TTI . 513, , 
IV. 262, 449; V. 221, VI. 15; Mil. 12J). ..To the. 
folk the village churl, the man from the dehat was a different 
1 social category although relations were not always bad. 
We come across matrimonial transactions between the two 
parties sometimes successfully performed (Rajagahasetthi 
attano puttassa janapadasettbino dhlfaram anesi, IV. 37) 
and on other occasions broken down when the parties 
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■. (nagaravasino, janapadavasino) fell to abusing each other 
(I. 257). Trade transactions were also there : — Savatthi- 
nagaravasl klr’eko kutumbiko ekena janapadakntuinbikena 
saddhim voharam akasi (II. 203). 

The essential difference was in the economic structure 
of towns and villages. The villages were 
tUe^JCOdudase nnits of the co.untry_giyen 


Economic disparity. 


to tillage and small handicrafts. ~ The .toms, were cen tres, 
for distribution and^ exchange, of big business and indus trial 


combines where, besides its own wealth, the wealth, o„f ...the 
country, accumulated and attracted in its turn learning and 
culture as well as luxuries and parasite professions like 
stage-acting, dancing, singing, buffoonery, gambling, tavern- 
|keeping and prostitution. The more sophisticated, luxurious 
#md heterogeneous habits of the town are therefore apparent. 
This is clearly brought forth in the Arthasastra chapter on 
Janapadanivegah or foundation of villages. No guilds ntl wr 
t han loca l co-operative guilds are allowed entrance into them. 
Nor are there to be public halls (salah) for disport and 
pleasure. Actors, dancers, singers, music-players, buffoons 
(vagjlvanas) and bards (kusilava) are not allowed to enter 
for profit and disturb the work of villagers who being help- 
less are always bent upon their field (nirairayatvat grama- 
nam ksetrabluratatvat, I. 1). The jealous attempt to guard 
.‘agriculture against the corrupting diversions of the town 
shows clearly that there was a deep-seated difference and loss 
of contact in town life and country life, thanks to which 
Megasthenes observed that “ husbandmen themselves with 
1 their wives and children live in the country and entirely 
| avoid going into town ” (Diod. II. 40). 

But the transition was gradual ; and not all the whole- 
some features of the gama were lost in the process. The 
best part of it was the translation of the rural associate 
life to a civic consciousness and to the idea of a municipal 
corporation with all its legal consequences. 
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To its corporate life and co-operative activities the nigama 
is a replica of the gama described above. 1 

stiSts ^nd'watd! 0 ^ 113 ’ Only we find the spirit of co-operation 
extended from the village whole to the 
streets and wards of the municipality. “That the street 
is a kind of club, the very architecture, with its verandas 
and stone-couches bear witness to.” 2 This co-operative 
effort was the mainspring of philanthropic and religious 
activity. Street corporations (vithisabhagena), municipal 
wards and sometimes all citizens collectively at Savatthi 
and at Rajngaha (ganabandhanena bahu ekato hutva, 
sakalanagaravasino chandakam samharitva) were active in 
the entertainment of Buddha and the Brethren (Jat. I. 422, 
I II. 45, 196, 286). “ On this occasion all the inhabitants 

Iliad made such a collection of all necessaries; but- counsels 


[were divided, some demanded that this be given to the 
f ^heretics, some speaking for those who followed the 

sBuddha then it was proposed to divide on the question 

land accordingly they divided; those who were for the 
iBuddhn were in the majority.’’ 3 We have noticed the gothi 
of the Sanchi and Bhattiprolu inscriptions meaning thereby 
a committee of trustees in charge of a temple 4 or of chari- 


Benevolent works. 


table institutions. “At Benares free 
education and board were voted by the 


town to penniless lads” (Jat. I. 239, 451). Wc find a 


! market town where a great deal of rice was distributed by 
\ ticket and special meals were given (eko nigamagamo tattba 
sbahuni salakabhatta pakkhika-bhattani atthi, Jat. If. 209). 


Service of humanity was placed in the fore-front of the 


1 Book I, Ch. IV, 

* Sister Nivedita : Civic and National Ideals. 

3 The whole procedure is described in detail in its application to the Saingha 
in Cv. IV. 9. 10. 14. 

4 The communal tradition of public worship of gods expenses being met by 
local subscriptions survive to-day. Of course the holy ground of the temple was not 
open to the pariah. 
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municipal programme. Charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
meant for the poor and the helpless are observed and 
described in detail by Fa-hien in several cities of the eastern 
countries. 

This and other aspects of corporate activity and the 

Aldermen- ad & row th of the corporation as a legal body 
ministration of public are hinted at in a Jataka verse and lucidly 

fundi. J 

explained in the commentary. Although 
this comes with reference to the pug a a corporate body 
which cannot be strictly identified with a town corporation, 
it can be taken as fairly indicative of the functions of the 
latter since the pug a was not exactly a craft-guild and 
represents a synthesis of larger interests as happen to exist 
side by side in towns. 1 They appear in hell in a fiery pit 
who raise a loan on behalf of the corporation and under false 
pretences misappropriate the money. 

Ye keci piigayatanassa hetu 

sakkbim karitva iiiam japayanti, IV. 108 


Commentary : — Okase sati danam va dassama pujam va 
pavattessama viharam va karissama samkaddhitva tliapitassa 
pugasantakassa dhanassa hetu, Japayantiti tarn dhanam 
yatharucim khaditva gana-jetthakanam lancam datva asu- 
katthane ettakam vayakaranam gatarn asukatthane amhehi 
ettakam dinnan ti kutasakkhim datva tain inam japayanti 
vinasenti. 

Thus the ^puga- can raise money for charity, for public 
worship or to raise a monastery. The aldermen who were 
in charge of these funds had to give accounts of expenditure 
under different heads. If these people were purchased by 
bribe and public money misappropriated under false preten- 
ces perdition was in store for the offender. The lawgivers 
were aware of this abuse. “ Whatever loan,” says 


24— 13C5B 


1 See infra, p. 282. 
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Katyayana, “ raised for public purposes is consumed or 
employed for one’s self should be restored by him.” 

Ganamuddisya yat kincit krtyarnam bhaksitam bliavet 
atmartbam viniyuktam va deyam taireva tad bhavet 
{Cf. Vis. V. 167 ; Yaj. II. 187). 


About the' aldermen or members of a town corporation 
( negama ) the Bbattiprolu Inscription (X o. 8) enumerates 
twenty-one even giving their names. 3 

They obviously have their counterpart in the grama- 
crddha s of the Artbasastra. But the Bbattiprolu Inscrip- 
tion certainly points to a fuller municipal life in the town 
than in the village. And this is corroborated with additional 
data by Megasthenes’ , account about 
Pataliputra. “Those who have charge of 
the city are divided into six bodies of five 
each.” The first, looks after. everything relating t o indus- 
trial arts, the second to care of foreigners, the third to 
registration of births and deaths, the fourth^ to control, of 
trade, the fifth to sale and auction and the sixth to collection 
[of tithe. Collectively they attend to matters of “ general 
[interest, as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, 
[the regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and 
;temples ” (Str. XV. i. 51). The picture of cou rse appears t o 
be one of com plete official control and not of a self-govern - 
ing body. But the executive machinery with departmental 
divisions and standing committees in charge of each and 
with its collective functions was presumably evolved 
from pre-imperial days aod was a general characteristic of 
big metropolitan cities described in the preceding chapter. 

It may also be presumed that whenever the imperial 

Bureaucratic ana control was withdrawn, the same machi- 
deoMjcratic control. nery was continued under democratic 

direction. The later Smrtis lay down high qualification, 


* E. I. II. 25. 
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viz., good Jineage, knowledge of the Vedas, self-control, 
administrative acumen, purity of body and mind and 
freedom from avarice for the executive officers of the 


assembly who are called samfihahitavadinah and 
ItaryacintaMh (Vr. XVII. 9; Yaj. II. 191). The power of 
appointing and of punishing them was exercised by the 
municipal body (Vr. XVII. 17-20). When not under the 
direct authority of a strong king, the autonomous or semi- 
independent municipality developed a police and military 
force of its own to defend against attacks either from within 
or from without, i.e., from robbers and rogues who must be 
repelled by all (Vr. XVII. 5f; cf. Nar. III. 4, X. 5). 
Sometimes they became powerful enough to take the offen- 
sive, make marauding expeditions and harass kings (Vr. 
XIV. 31f. ; Arth. V. 3). 

Archaeological evidence affords a glimpse into the other 
...... .. functions of the municipal body. At 

Nasik, under Scythian rule, the terms of 
a royal endowment or of a private endowment -with invest- 
ment in a guild bank were publicly announced (sravita) in 
the town-hall (nigamasabha) and then duly registered 
(nibaddha) (IS! asik Cave In. 12. v; 15. viii). The corpora- 
tions had their seals and sometimes issued coins in their 


5 name. Marshall discovered a seal-die of terra cotta at Bhita 

grounds at the foundation of a house -which he thinks to 
have been t he office of the niaama. 1 Four sealings bearing 
the legend ‘ nigama ’ or ‘ nigamasu ’ in Kusana characters 
have also been found there and a fifth with the legend 
‘ nigamasya ’ in northern Gupta characters. Similar seals 
have been discovered at Basarh (VaiSali) belonging to the 
time of Gupta emperors. Four, coi ns have been^ dls4wre.rflid- 


1 near Allahabad with the legend Sa hifitiye nigama &t 
; assigned to the 3rd or 4th century 13. C. on palaeograpbi 


1 Annual Report of Archeological Survey, 1911-12, p. 47. 
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at Taxila bearing. the legend ‘ negaina ’ .in the reverse and a 
certain name in the obverse, presumably of their royal or 
popular heads. The characters are Brahmi and Brahmi- 
Khams.tbi.pn.in.ting_tQ_not later than t he 3rd century B.C. 1 
It may be noted here that the Visuddbimagga says that 
some naigamas and gamas could issue money (XIV). 2 

The Basarh seals throw more light- on municipal develop- 
ment in a later age. Members and leading functionaries 
of the body (prathamakulika) are referred to. The towns 
were ruled over by powerful economic interests like sresth i. 
sarthavaha and kjdjJk. 0 . who appear with their names in the 
seals. They appear with ruling powers over the visaya 
in the Damodarpur Copper Plate inscriptions. With their 
growing economic importance, craft-guilds and trade-guilds 
settled in the nigamas under the Gupta Empire took control 
of town administration. 3 

Thus in its constitution and function the municipality 
appears with a complexion strikingly modern. As noted 
in the previous chapter, the radical reconstructions which 
towns had often to undergo presuppose a rigid municipal 
authority on property-owners to which the Improvement 
Trusts of the present day are hardly a parallel. The Sukra- 
nlti even denies private ownership in towns providing only 
for allotment of plots during one’s life. The books of 

1 Cunningham : Coins of Ancient India, p. 69 and PI. III. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar : Carmichatl lectures, 1918, p. 176. 

3 Many scholars understand niyama of these seals and coins to be guilds and 
not corporations. D. R. Bhaodaikar finds no authority for this (op. eit., pp. 170 fEA. 
B. C. Majumdar makes a compromise and concludes: “There -were powerful guild- 
organisations with ruling authroity in various cities of India during the Gupta period." 
Corporate Life, p. 46. So far as the gama of the ViBuddbimagga is concerned, we 
shall see that in an industrial village, the guild and the corporation were the same 
body. The aaine identity should occur in many nigamaz which very often were only 
an evolution from the gams mustering several organised industries instead of one; 
aud a puga or composite guild being a federation of several organised industries is 
hardly different from a n igaina. For more and later instances of mercantile interests 
being the civic authority, see E. 1. I. '20 ; XIV. 14. 
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Narada, Brhaspati and Yajnavalkya recognise the legal idea 
0 of corporate person with powers of stand- 

Corporate person. r L L 

ing in a law-court, owning property, 
contracting loan, etc. In public works and civic amenities, 
ancient towns even compare favourably 
c i vic^Bmenit^e 1' 3 nnd Nvith modern towns. Among public places, 
the Santiparva enumerates a market, a 
field for athletics, a hall of the nobility, a pleasure garden, a 
garden, the assembly of officials and the council (69). 
To these may be added the public rest-house with the 
attached tank. There u as the town-hall — the sabha or 


nagaramandira or the more primitive council tree at the 
crossroad. Parks and gardens were sometimes laid out 
on the banks of pure water reservoirs in which aquatic 
plants were reared to enhance the charm. These were 
fitted with shades, baths, bowers, cradles and pedestals. 
There were public wells and water-sheds (prapa) at the junc- 
tion of roads. There were triangles and squares on the 
cross-section of roads. Every ward or municipal division 
was endowed with these civic amenities to relieve congestion 
and ensure air and light. The numerous city descriptions 
in Indian literature revel in glorifying these in detail. 
The very climatic conditions of the tropical country fostered 
outdoor life and civic spirit under clear air and cloudless 
skies. 



CHAPTER 111 


Industrial Products : Specialisation op Arts 
and Crafts 

India an industrial country. Industries in towns and villages: Dionysius. 
MiuiDg and minerals. Mineralogy. Metsl- workers. The Blacksmith, his art. 
The Goldsmith, his art. Fees for metal-workers. 

Animals and animal produce. Industries from animal produce. Ivory work. 
Fisheries. 

Perfumery; sandal. Textile industries. Textile luxuries. Toilets and other 
luxuries. Miscellaneous crafts. Specialisation and division of labour. 

House-building — the carpenter, his eraft ; the architect.; the Btone-cutter ; the 
painter. 

The washerman and dyer. Other industries. Adaptability of Indian craftsmen. 
The Municipal market. State and municipal control. 

Mechanisation of industries. Mechanical devices and power. 


The long-standing notion that India has all along been 
. . . . „ primarily an agricultural country was 

dispelled many years ago by the scholarly 
thesis of 11. C. Dutt. It is now well-known that India was 
the home of arts and crafts, that her specialised industries 
found an appreciative market throughout the known ranges 
of the globe, that she was rich in raw materials for industrial 
production and that many of her finished goods would 
compare favourably with her modern compeers in aesthetic 
value. 

The towns no doub t favoured the conc entration find_ 
perfection of the indust rial arts . But 
andma”* 8 : utban thegghadjui-xilmoB t equally importantr6?e~ > 
to play in rura l and in. national ec onomy . 
Literally every house was a centre of some small industry. 
And side by side with the agriculturist innumerable in- 
dustrial professions cropped up in the countryside to cater 
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to the needs of the people and add to the total productive 
wealth of the nation. 

\ Dionysius, the poet of “ The Description, of the Whole 
World,” supposed to belong to the 3rd pentnry A .T) . , give s 
brief and beautiful glimpse into Indian industries from long- 
range perspective. “ They (the Indians on the other, side 
of the Indus) are variously occupied-some .by. ..mining seek 
for the matrix of gold, digging the soil with well-curved 
pickaxes ; others ply the loom to weave textures of linen ; 
otheirs saw the tusks of elephants and varnish them to the 
brightness of silver ;_and others along the courses of . moun- 
tain torrents search for precious stones — the green beryl,, or 
the spaidkluig diamond, or the pale green translucent, jasper, 
or the yellow stone or the pure topaz, or the sweet amethyst 
which witl'i'a'iH lifter glow imitate the hue of ..purple,” 


India had abundant mineral resources and her people 
.... „ , , knew full well to exploit the mines. In 

the words of Diodorus, she “has also 
under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it 
contains much gold and silver, copper and iron in no small 
j quantity, and even tin and other metals which are employed 
S in making articles of use and ornament, as well as the 
(implements and accoutrements of war ” (II. 36). Strabo, 
although he dismisses as a fable the story told by Tiraagencs 
that showers fall of drops of copper which are swept 
together, cites the more credible statement of Megasthenes 
“ since the same is the case in Iberia, that rivers carry 
down gold dust, and that a part of this is paid b\ way of 
tribute to the king ” (XV. i. 57). Similarly on the testi- 
mony of Gorgos, the miner, he believes in the existence 
of gold and silver mines in mountains but is misled to 


y?tate that “ the Indians being unacquainted with turning 
and the smelting of ores 1 do not know their own wealth, 


1 This is distinctly referred to as early as in the Rg-Veda, V. 9. 8; VI, 3. 4. 
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and therefore traffic with greater simplicity ” (30). In a 
Jataka verse, a list of minerals includes iron (ayo), co p per 
(loham), tin (tipu), lead (slsam), silver (rajatam), and gold 
(jataiupan) (c/T Dn. XXIII. 29).. The Arthagastra list of 
metals gives iron (kalayasa), copper (tamra), ? (vrtta), 
bronze (kamsya), lead (sisa), tin (trapu), mercury (vai- 
krntaka) and brass (arakuta). The Jataka stories also 
testify that these mines, mostly under state monopoly, were 
worked by convict labour (cf. Arth. IV. 8). 

The Artha^astra, in the chapter on Akarakarmantapravar- 
tanam, evinces a great development in 
the science of mineralogy (sulbadhatu- 
sastra) . Mines were discovered and exploited in .pla ins an d 
in mountain slopes. ..Large varieties . of alloys, processes, 
for extracting metals from ores, the chemical test , of 
metallic substances on acid and alkaline matter are... all 
treated in. detail. That these were the acquisition of an 
earlier age from that of the author of the Arthasastra is 
evident from the simile in the Jataka verse. — “ like verdi- 
gris removed by acid ,” — ambilena paharitvd tambamalam 
(III. 344) ; ambiladhotam viya tambamalam (V. 95). 1 
Drawing a more elaborate analogy, Buddha explains : 
“When master Kassapa, that ball of iron, with its lambent 
and gaseous concomitants, is burning and glowing with 
heat, then it is lighter, softer, more plastic, but when, 
without those lambent and gaseous concomitants, it is cool 
and quenched, it is then heavier, more rigid, less plastic-- 
(Dn. XXIII. 17). 


After the knowledge of metals and of their properties 
Smith was acquired, the smith’s trade was 

divided and specialised on the basis of 
different metals. In a Milinda list of crafts in a town we 


1 Cf, BuddliaghoBft’s note on 1 khura-aipatikaip,’ i.e., powder prepared with 
sipnlikn gmn to prevent razors from rusting, Cv. V. 27. 4. 
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*' have reference to workers in gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, 

] brass and iron separately (suvannakara, sajjkakara, slsa- 
| kara, tipukara, lokakara, vattakara, ayakara). By far the 
' commonest and most important from the point of view 
of village economy were the blacksmiths, the workers in iron 

TLe Blacksmith. and steeL The y were generally grouped 
in exclusive settlements of their own, 1 
and people came from the neighbouring villages to have 
razors, axes, ploughshares and goads made (vasi-pharasu- 
phala-pacanadi, Jat. III. 281 ff). A more elaborate list 
of their handicrafts gives razor, axe, spade, augur, hammer, 
instrument for cutting bamboos, iron weapon, grass-cutter, 
sword, iron staff, peg and three-pronged iron fork (vasi- 
pharasu-kuddala -nikhadana - mutthika-velugumbhacchedana- 
satthi-tinalayana - asi-lohadanda - khanuka - ayasimghataka , 
, V. 45). 

, It is difficult from this distance of time to assess their 
workmanship at its true value. In the 
Jataka story just referred to (III. 281 ff), 
we are told about the exploits of a youthful prodigy. He 
“took iron of the best kind and made one delicate, strong 
needle which pierced dice and floated on water : then he 
made a sheath for it of the same kind and pierced dice with 
it.”- Seven such sheaths were made enclosing one upon 
another, even the last capable of being mistaken as the 
needle. The strength of the needle is demonstrated by 
piercing an anvil with it and letting it float on water. We 
do not know what allowance is to be made for the Bodhi- 
satta factor. The human element is left in the lurch by 
the pedagogic conclusion of the story : “ How he made them 
is not to be told, for such work prospers through the great- 
ness of Bodhisatta’s knowledge.” 


Workmanship. 


1 There was also the itinerant smith who carries his furnace wherever he is called 
to go — kammaranant yatlia nkka anto jhiiyati no baht, Jat. VI. 189. 


25— 1365B 
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There are other evidences of the high excellence of the 
• blacksmith’s art which stand on more solid ground. For, 
it must be remembered that he not only supplied tools to the 
cultivator, the gardener, the carpenter, the wood-cutter 
and the grass-mower, he also armed the military. It was 
on him that the king depended for victory in war. Me gas- 
thenes notices this twofold function of the smith (Diod. II. 
41) and the protection given to this class by the MauryjL. 
state. They received subsidy from the royal exchequer and, 
were exempted from paying taxes. Causing injury to their 
eye or hand (which disabled them to pursue their craft) 
meant death for the offender. Tbe sedulous cultivation 
of the art of killing and of its implements led to the unique 
metallurgical development as reflected in the chapter on 
the Superintendent of Armouries in the Arthasastra (II. 18), 
and in the great battle episodes of the Mahabharata. 

Tbe goldsmith from the nature of his trade seems to 

have settled in the town where he could 

The goldsmith. 

cater to the demands of fashion and 
luxury of the richer folk, and he is not found settled in 
exclusive villages like the blacksmith in the kammaragama 
(Jat. V. 424 com.; Dn. II. 88: Mil. 331; Ram. II. 
83. 15 ; Mathura In. E. I. II. 14). His was a highly 
j specialised art. The author of the Arthasastra contemplates a 
\ separate superintendent over the craft, treats gold and silver 
separately from other metals and deals with various fineries 
: like ornamental work, setting jewels, thread-making, etc. 
(H. 12 f.). The skilled smith executes an exquisite gold 
image to the order of a king (Jat. V. 282). He is seen 
refining gold from the bed of river Jambu in a crucible, 
working it to a brilliant polish so that, laid on a yellow 
cloth, it diffuses its sparkling radiance around (nekkham 
jambonadam dakkhakammaraputta ukkamukhe sukusalasam- 
pahattham pandukambale nikkhittam bhasati ca tapati ea 
virocati ca, Mn. 120; An. I. 181). The silversmith, blowing 
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off the filth from liis metal, is also a common figure 
(Sut. 962; Dhp. V. 239). Much of jewellery has 
survived and is amply represented in the bas-reliefs to show 
the shape and size of ornaments ( cf . Ram. I. 16; II. 9; 
III. 49, 51, 52, 54). 

The Arthasastra specifies the fees for metal-workers. 

They were required to manufacture gold 
working. for melal au ^ silver coins, 1 masa 1 is the fee for 
the manufacture of a silver dharana, 
1/8 portion for manufacture of a suoarna. Fees rise] 
according to the skill of the worker. Fees shall be 5 p.cJ 
or 1/20 for manufacture of articles from copper, brass, 
vaikmtaka and arakuta. 1 and 2 kdkanis are fees for 
manufacturing an article of a paid in weight of lead and iron 
respectively (IV. I. Munich MS.). 2 


The hills and forests of India were rich in animal 
. . . , resources sufficient to draw the attention 

Animal produce. 

of Megasthenes, and to provide materials 
for a complete treatise by Aelian. In the forests held under 
its monopoly, the state had a lucrative income from these 
products. In the primeval forests which were no man’s 
property, the hunter and fowler plied their trade selling flesh 
^ f or ea tipg to the townsfolk or the hide, claws, teeth and fat 
? wh en he happened to bag a lion (Jat. I. 387; III. 152). 
According to the Arthasastra, the skin (carma), bone (astbi), 
bile (pitta), gut (snayu), tooth (danta), horn (srnga), hoof 
(kliura) and tail (puccha) are useful commodities derived 


1 0{ silver. This means 1/1G of value, 1 dharuna being 16 masa s in 
weight. 

J The Sukraniti assigns the goldsmith 1/30, 1/60 or 1/120, according as the 
workmanship is excellent, mediocre or inferior; 1/240 in the case of a bracelet (kataka) 
and l/4i:0 for mere melting The grades of the silversmith are J, £, J according to 
quality of work and 1/16 in the case of a bracelet. The fee is £ for copper, zinc and 
jasada metal; 1, 1, 2, or 8 times in case of iron (IV. vv. 653-59). Thus Sukra’s law 
is more equitable giving more weight to workmanship and less to the value of the metal 
worked upon. 
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from the lizard, the seraka (?), the leopard (dwipl), the 
porpoise (sumsumara), the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the 
buffalo, the yak (eamara), the rhinoceros (? srmarakharhga) 
and the gayal (gavaya) as well as from other animals, birds 
and reptiles (II. 17, 29). 


' f The skin disposed of by the hunter went to the /tanner 
, and cobbler and fed tbeir industry/ The 

wool and the feather, after the necessary 
processes of carding and cleaning, were used by the skilled 
weaver for the production of warm clothing. But the more 
important trade flourishing upon animal produce was that 
of the ivory-carver. He could carve out any shape out of 
ivory as the potter out of clay or the goldsmith out of gold 
(Dn. II. 88). The material yielded into diverse forms and 
shapes as for example bangles and trinkets (valayadlni, Jat. I. 
320 f, 11. 197), and “ a living elephant’s tusk was worth a 
great deal more than a dead one’s ” (Jat. 1.320 f; cf. 
Arth. II. 2). In the AtthasalinI these artisans are sketched 
as 4 4 tightly swathed in one garment, their heads covered 
with another, their limbs besprinkled with ivory dust, 
making various forms out of ivory,” so that a king 
riding his elephant in state “ being pleased with their 
skill, might say, ‘how clever are these masters who can 
do such things’ ” and even wish he might be one of 
them (135). 

Fishing was probably confined to the rivers and lakes 
Peari-fiahery and depths of the sea seem not to have 
been explored by the northerners to a 
very appreciable extent. A casual simile in the Jatakas of 
course refers to the throwing of a net in the sea (samudda- 
matthake jalam khipanto viya, III. 345); but in the Jatakas 
a river is often indiscriminately spoken of as a samudda 
(I. 227 ff ; IV. 167 f. ; VI. 158). In the Santiparva, going 
into the depth of the ocean is among the varttas (samudram 
va visantyanye, 167. 33). The treasures (ratana) beneath 
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the ocean are enumerated as mukta (pearl), mani (crystal), 
velunya (beryl), samhlia (shell), sild (quartz), pa cal a (coral), 
rajata (silver), jdtarupa (gold), lohitanka (ruby) aud masdra- 
(jalla (cat’s eye) (An. IV. 199). Pearl-fishery was a flourish- 
ing industry in Ceylon and in the Tamil countries. 
Writing about it, Pliny says that like bees swarms of 
oysters were led by clever and flitting ones. If they are 
netted, others are easily caught. “ They are then put into 
earthen pots where they are buried deep in salt. By this 
process the flesh is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, 
which are the pearls, drop down to the bottom ” (IX. 55). 
The tortoise shell which figures in the Periplus (17 ) as an 
important export from India may be a southern product and 
so also the beaded pearls of Sita’s head tiara which are 
claimed to have been raised from the sea (barisambhavah, 
Bam. V. 40. 8). 


Perfumery was a highly specialised art (Jat. VI. 835). 

Perfumery The commonest perfume was sandal. The 

wood was rubbed into a paste, or oil was 
extracted out of it which was used along with aloe (akalu) 
as toilet (11. 181; III. 160, 51*2; V. 156, 302; VI. 144). 
There were several varieties among which gosirsa, red 
jsandal and that produced in Dardara are enumerated in the 
I'Kalpasutra (100; cf. Arth. II. 11). Flower-scents were 
extracted and used to perfume crude sesamum oil (Mbh. 
ATI. 279. 14 f ; 299. 14). Many other varieties of aro- 
matics were cultivated aud gathered which figure promi- 
nently in the Periplus and classical writers among the 
exports of India to the Roman world. Chemical compounds 
of different scents were also known (sabbasamharaka, 
Jat. AT. 336) and tbe art embraced the knowledge of 
enbalming and preserving dead bodies (Ram. ATI. 88. 2-4). 
Despite the attempt to stigmatise his profession in certain 
quarters as appropriate to mixed castes (Mbh. XIII. 23. 48) 
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the perfumer’s (gandhika) art had a good demaud among the 
rich and fashionable people and consequently commanded 
respectability (Jat. VI. 336 ; Ram. II. 83. 12ff ; Mathura 
In., Karle Cave In.) 

The habits of luxury equally encouraged the textile 


Textile industries. 


industries. Megasthenes observes that the 
main attention of the fashionable was in 


dress and the medallions aud relief sculptures in Barhut, 
Sanclii, Sarnath and Amaravati amply bear out his 
observation. The Jaina Acarangasutta mentions several 
varieties of cotton and fur stuff (II. 5. 1. If). The 
Mahavagga enumerates among textile goods khomavi (linen), 
kappdsikain (cotton), koseyi/am (silk), kambalam (woollen 
garments), sdnam (hemp) and bhangam (hempen cloth) (I. 30. 
4). A further elaboration is made upon these, viz., sdnam, 
sdnasuttam and saniyo, i.e., hemp, hempen thread and 
hempen cloth, khomavi and khomasuttavi, i.e., flax aud 
linen thread ; kappasikadussani and kappdsikasuttam, i.e., 
cotton cloth and cotton thread (Dn. XXIII. 29). That 
spinning and Aveaving were separate industries is evident 
from the Milinda (331) and the Ramayana (II. 83. 12 ff.) 
lists of crafts and professions (An. III. 295). The texture 
of these was sometimes so fine that the down on the gourd 

was coarse in co nparison ( civarani d harem i dajhani 

yattha lukhani alabuiomasani, Mn. 77). 

Silk was of course th 3 commonest luxury. Carpets were 
Textile luxuries. mf >de of the finest fibre cloth (varapotha- 
kattharanam, Jat. VI. 280) or with soft- 
variegated squirrel skins (rauducittakalandaka, Jat. VI). 
Of blankets and woollen stuff there were many varieties, 
c.(j., dyed or embroidered blankets (citran karabalan) (Ram. 
II. 70. 19) and those spotted with lac dye (IV. 28. 24). 
In a long list of luxury goods to which the Brahraanas are 
addicted, have been enumerated the gonako (rendered by 
Rhys Davids as goat’s hair coverlets with very long fleece), 
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cittaka (patchwork counterpanes of many colours), patikd 
(white blankets), patalika (woollen coverlets embroidered 
with flowers), tulika (quilts stuffed with cotton wool), 
vikatikd (coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, tigers, 
etc.), uddalomi (rugs with fur on both sides), ekantalomi 
(rugs with fur on one side), katthissam (coverlets embroi- 
dered with gems), koseyyam (silk coverlets), kuttakam 
(carpets long enough for sixteen dancers), hatthatiharam 
(elephant housings), assattharam (horse rugs), rathattharam 
(carriage rugs), ajinappavcnim , kadalimigapavarajjaccatthara- 
nam (panther or antelope skins), sauttaracchadam ubhato- 
lohitakupadhanam (couches covered with canopies or with 
crimson cushions at both ends) (Dn. I. i. 15 ; cf. XVII. ii. 
5; Mv. V, 10. 13). 1 Blankets were made also of human 
hair (kesakambalam), 2 of horse’s tail (valakambalam) 3 and of 
feather of owl (ulumapakkham) (Dn. VIII. 14, XXV. 8 ; 
Mn. 12; An. I. 181, 286). Blankets, fibrous garments 
and cotton fabrics with their specialities and sources of 
supply figure in the Arthasastra as well-known industrial 
products (II. 11). Megasthenes observed that Indians put 
on robes worked with gold and precious stones, and flowered 
garments of the finest muslin (Str. XV. i. 53-56). 

Among other articles of luxury were “ high and large 
other luxuries couches,” e.g., the asandi (moveable settees, 
high and six feet long) 4 and the pallanko 
(divans with animal figures carved on the supports) (Dn. I. 
i. 15 ; An. I. 181 ; Mv. V. 10. 3 ; Jat. I. 108) ; couches 
of ivory, wood, gold or silver (Bn. III. 146), mirrors, eye- 


1 See SumangaluvilaBim on BrahmajalaButtu 9, and the translations of Rhys 
Davids. 

2 See SumaDgalavildsini. Cf. Ajito kesakambala. Cf. Manu XI. 93. 

3 Rhys Davids : Dialogues, p. 231, fn. 3. 

4 " It is there (Sat. Br. III. 35. 105) said to be of common sorts of wood and» 
perforated ! which probably means that the frame was of wood and the seat was of 
interlaced cane or wickerwork,” ibid., p. 11, to. 4. 
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ointments, garlands, rouge, cosmetics, bracelets, necklaces, 
walking sticks, reed cases for drugs, rapiers, sunshades, 
embroidered slippers, turbans, diadems, whisks of yak’s 
tail and long-fringed white robes (Dn. I. i. 55; An. 
1. 181) . “ They wear shoes made of white leather, and these 

are elaborately trimmed, while the soles are variegated ” 

(Arrian, 16). 

Lac was widely cultivated and a flourishing industry 
w „ , thrived upon it. It was used mainly as 

Miscellaneous crafts. L * 

a dye and for anointing their feet by 
women (Therag. 459). Apiary or bee-culture was well- 
known (Arth. II. 15 ; Ram. V. 61-63). The classical 
writers also give prominence to a host of edible spices, 
herbs, medicines, stones, dyes, resinous gums, etc., as 
peculiar Indian products which had a monopoly of Arabian 
and Roman markets (cf. Mv. VI. 1 ff.). 

How far division of labour and specialisation in industry 

„ was achieved is shown by the splitting off 

of the art of arrow-making from the 
smithy. A fletcher (usukara) straightening or bending liis 
arrow is a very common reference (Dhp. 33, 80 ; Mbh. XII. 
178. 12). He heats an arrow in a pan of coal, wets it with 
sour rice-gruel and closing one eye, looks with the other 
while he makes the arrow straight (usukaro angarakapalle 
usum tapetva kanjikena temetva ekam akkhim nimilitva, 
eken’olokento ujum karoti, Jat. VI. 66). Prom the Milinda 
list of crafts practising in a town it would appear that the 
art of arrow-making, while being separate from that of the 
smith (cunda) was separate even from the manufacture of 
bows (dhanukara) and of bow-strings (jiyakara) apart from 
any ornamental work thereupon. 

The same was the case with carpentry. While the art 
or the vaddhaki covered all woodcraft in general, the 
tacchaka (planer) and the bhaimkara (turner) specialised in 
modes of woodwork (Mv. I. 56, 396; Dhp. 80). 
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The Pali literature throws much light on the craft of 
the vaddhaki. The Jatakas have an illu- 
hou 9 e-buiidiug rpenCer ' minnting passage about a settlement off 
Benares. "They would go up the river 
in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape 
beams and plans for house-building, and put together the 
framework of one-storey or two-storey houses, numbering 
all the pieces from the main post onwards ; these then they 
brought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard; 
then rowing downstream again, they would build houses to 
order as it was required of them ; after which when they 
received their wage, they went back again for more materials 
for the building, and in this way they made their liveli- 
hood ” (II. 16). 

Te navaya uparisotam gantva aranhe gcbasambharadaruni 
kottet-va tatth’eva ekabhumika-dvibhumikadi-bhedc gehe 
sajjetva tkambkato patthaya sabbadarusu sahnam katva 
nadltiram netva navam aropetva auusotena nagaram agantva 
ye yadisani gebani akamkhanti tesam tiidisani katva kalia- 
pane gahetva puna tatth’eva gantva gehasambbare aharanti. 

Evam tesam jlvikam kappentanain 

Tbe passage gives valuable clues to the condition of the 
industry. Wood was plenty and it was used on a large 
scale for house-building. 1 The carpenters who are in this 

1 There is liitJe doubt that during the period of our studj limber was largely used 
for constructions in the Gaogetic provinces (Jat. HI. 167, 817 ; IV. 153, 160 ; Mv. HI. 
8). It was use 1 to build the palaces and fortifications of I’atulipulra, although the 
Artbedaslra disapproves of such use as fire finds a happy abode in wood. Conditions 
may have been different farther west, for the Milindapaiiho, composed by a western 
writer, says that in the eastern districts (puvutthimesu) houses were built of combus- 
tible material like tha’ch and wood and were dangerous in case of fire (pp. 43, 47. 224), 
indicating thereby that the western countries used other and non-combustible materials. 
In this respect the distinction between towns and villages should be noted. The village 
huts were built chiefly with wattle ikajllm), withies (vallit, grass (tins) and clay 
(matlika) Mn. 28, Mil. 43; Mbb. XII. 201. 7) but tbe application of brick, stone and 
cement abog with wood is testified to (Cv. V. 11. 6; 14. 3; 16. 2; 17. 2; VI. 3. Bf, 10; 
17 . 1 ). Arrian draws the distinction that cities on river banks or sea-coasts '‘being 
meant to last for a time ” mainly consisted of woodworks, while those on 1 1 commanding 

26-1365B 
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case a firm of building contractors resided in proximity to 
the sources of their raw-materials, i.e., to forests. At the 
same time the}'' must be within easy reach of the town where 
they have to receive and execute orders ; and the river 
afforded the most convenient facility for transport. Accord- 
ingly the settlement was made on a river bank, midway 
between a town and a forest. They brought wood from the 
forest, worked the pieces at home, and carrying them down- 
stream fitted them in the place required. 

Besides houses the carpenters took contracts for bedstead 
(maucam), chair (pitham), etc., i.e., furnitures in general 
(Jat. IV. 159). A Brahmana carpenter 

Jj ‘° ‘gained his livelihood by bringing wood 

from the forest and making carts’ (IV. 207). Chariot- 
making and ship-building came within the purview of his 
trade and called for considerable skill in wood-craft. He is 
seen plying his trade with hatchet, adze, chisel, and mallet 
(vasipbarasunikhadanamuggare) and the measuring line 
(kalasutta) (Jat. II. 405; IV. 344) which he draws out at 
length or winds up short (Dn. XXII. 2) or which he puts 
round a log of wood with black dust to guide his saw 
(tacchako kalasuttam anulometva rukkham taccliati. Mil. 
413 ). He bends a log of wood (darun namayanti taccbaka, 
Dbp. 145 ) and discarding soft parts of the wood takes the 
hard parts” (pheggum apaharitva saram adiyati , Mil, 413 ) 
as obviously in the case of ebony of which the outside is 
soft and inside hard. 


The carpenter was not the only agency engaged in house- 
building. The building of a king’s palace was the venue 
of as many as eighteen manual arts (Jat. 

The architect. T . T , , 

VI. 427). Among them the foremost 
place was that of the architect 1 who is skilled in divining 


situations ” were built of brick and mud. The reminiscence of the former practice 
survives now in Burma which is still rich in forests and timber. 

1 For the workmanship of the civic architect see supru, Ch. I. 
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good sites (vatthuvijjacariyo, II. 297, IV. 324) and who is 
sometimes “ endued with great intelligence and well- versed 
in the knowledge of laying foundations, a sula by caste, 
well-acquainted with the Puranas,” — 

sthapatir buddhisampanno vastuvidyavisaradah 
ityabrabit sutradharah sutah panranikastada 

— Mbh. I. 51. 15. 


The stone-cutter was his accomplice (pasapakottaka), an 
expert in quarrying and shaping stone (pasane uppatetva 
kotteti) and capable of hollowing a cavity 
The atone cutter. j n a C1 -y s tal (Jat. I. 478 f). Innumerable 

archeological finds testify to the growth of his craft. He 
made flights of steps leading up into a house and laid 
foundations for the woodwork of which the upper part was 
built. He carved pillars and bas reliefs. He faced a tank 
with stone-lining and equipped it with steps and balustrade 
(Cv. V. 17. 2; Rudradaman’s Junagadh Rock In.;. And he 
did finer work such as making a crystal bowl or a stone 
coffer, excellent specimens of which have been discovered in 
the Sakiya tope, and chiselling exquisite works of sculpture 
on topes and temples. 

To the work of the architect, carpenter and stone-cutter, 
the painter (cittakara) gave the finishing touch. The clay 
and woodwork of houses was covered with 
j The pointer. fine ciinam plaster on which the painter 

painted frescoes (Cv. VI. 17. 1; Sum. 42, 84; Vin. II. 
151 ; IV. 47, 61, 298 ; Mil. 331). But the painter’s like the 
sculptor’s art was not the handmaid of architecture because 
of the facts that the chisel and the brush had a free berth in 


frescoes and mural decorations and that accordingly they are 
treated in the Silpasastras in subsidiary sections of the 
Sthapatyaveda . Painting flourished as a finished and in- 
dependent art. A passing reference in the Mrechakatika, 
Act I, gives a glimpse of the painter at work. “ I who used 
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to sit in the inner courtyard and was fed on highly favoured 

sweets with a hundred pans around me, like a 

painter surrounded with paint-pans, from each of which I 

touched a bit and pushed back About the 

working in his mind with the outer operations, the Attha- 
salini speaks in greater detail, “ In painting, the painter’s 
masterpiece (carana) 3 is more artistic than the rest of the 
pictures. An artistic design occurs to the painter of master- 
pieces — that such and such pictures should be drawn in such 
and such a way. Through this artistic design there arise 
operations of the mind (or artistic operation) accomplishing 
such things as sketching the outline, putting on the paint, 
touching up and embellishing. Then in the picture known 
as the masterpiece is effected a certain central artistic figure. 
Then the remaining portion of the picture is completed by 
the work of planning in mind as, ‘ above this figure let this 
be; underneath, this; on both sides, this.’ Thus all classes 
of arts in this world specific or generic are achieved by the 
mind. And owing to its capacity thus to produce a variety 
or diversity of effects in action, the mind, which achieves 
all these arts is itself artistic like the arts themselves. Nay, 
it is even more artistic than the art itself, because the latter 
cannot execute every design perfectly. For that reason the 
Blessed One has said ‘Bhikkhus, have you seen a masterpiece 
of painting?’ ‘Yea Lord.’ ‘Bhikkhus, that masterpiece of 
art is designed by the mind, indeed, Bhikkhus, the mind 
is even more artistic than that masterpiece.” 2 

The dyer and washerman (rajaka) was probably the same 
person but different from the dye-manu- 
o. djer. '' aRl "''" , an iacturer (rangakara) (Mil. 331 ; Dn. II. 14 ; 

Mn. 56 ; Bam. II. 83. 15 ; Manu, IV. 216). 
He knew how to remove the dirt of a cloth without destroy- 

1 Vicaraijacittain,— com. Sd. III. 151. A ebow-piece selected for exhibition by an 
itinerant artist. 

* Cj. Sn III. 151 
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ing the dye (Mbh. XIII. 01. 2). He gave the dye of blue, 
yel low, red or saffron (manjettha) to a piece of cloth after 
cleansing it properly (Mn. 7 ; An. III. 230). Regarding bis 
terms of business, the Arthasastra lays down that he shall be 
fined 12 panas for selling, mortgaging and letting out for hire 
others’ clothes. Clothes merely to be cleaned are to be 
returned within 1 to 4 nights, clothes which are to 
be given thin colouring (tanuragam) 5 nights; those 
which are to be made blue 6 nights ; those which are 
to be made as red as flower, lac or saffron or those which 
require much skill and care 7 nights (puspa-laksa-manjistha- 
raktam guruparikarma-yatnopacaryam jatyani vasah sapta- 
ratrikam). Otherwise charges will be forfeited (IV. 1. 
Munich MS.). 

Among other specialised crafts were those of the florist 
. . or garland-maker (malakara, Dn. II. 14; 

MnJ56; Jat. HI. 405; Mil. 331). of the 
manufacturer of sugar and sugar-candy (Str. XV. i. 37), of 
the oil-presser (tailika, tilapisaka, Manu. IV. 84 f ; Mbh. 
1XII. 174. 25, XIII. 90; Nasik Cave In. 15. vii), of the 
salt-maker (lonakara, Mn. 56, 128 ; Jat. III. 489), of the 
curry-maker and provision-vendor (odanika, III, 49; alarika 
suda, Mil. 331; bhojanada.tr, Arth. IV. 8) making a 
luscious display of his stuff (nanaggarasanam dibbabhojana- 
nam bhajanani puretva odanikapanam pasaretva, Jat. I. 
397), and of the tailor (tunnavaya, Jat. VI. 366; Mil. 331) 
who used a thimble or finger-protector (patiggaho) when 
sewing (Cv. V. 11. 5). Among the poorer crafts were those 
of the woodcutter (ka ^habara ka-. Mil. 331; Str. XV. i. 
50) and the grasscutter ( tinaharak a. Mil. p. 331) who works 
with sickle (asitam), ties the bundles with a rope (tina- 
bandhanarajjum) to a pole (kajan) and sells them in the 
city (Jat. III. 129). Thera Kappatakura who in his youDg 
days supported himself going about clad in rags, pan in hand, 
seeking for rice grains (kura), when grown up maintained 
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himself by selling grass which he reaped in the forest 
(Parainafcthadipani on Pss. 199 ff). 

Strabo speaks disparagingly not only about the mining 
activities of the Indians, but also about 
crafta d men abll ' ty their industrial propensities in general. 

“ They do not pursue accurate knowledge 
in any line, except that of medicine ; in the case of some 
arts, it is even accounted vicious to carry their study far, 
the art of war, for instance.” Presumably his authority 
derived the information from the priestly denunciation of 
all manual pursuits. For elsewhere he himself quotes 
Nearchus speaking of the remarkable adaptability of native 
craftsmen. They saw spoDges used by the Macedonians 
for the first time and immediately manufactured imitations 
of them with fine thread and wool dying them with the 
same colour. They quickly picked up other Greek articles 
such as scrapers and oil-flasks used by athletes. For 
writing letters they used species of fine closely woven tissue. 
A study of the plastic arts amply bear out that the Indians 
had their own designs and ideals, but these did not stand 
in their way of quickly mastering foreign ideas that 
commended. 

Among urban crafts the Milinda and the Ramayana 
lists include jewellers (manikara), rope- 
makers (rajjukara), comb-makers (koccha- 
kara) ; arms-makers (sastropajivinah), makers of fancy-fans 
from peacock feathers (mayurakah), those living on 
krakacas (krakaeikah), borers of pearls, etc. (vedhakah), 
rocakah (?) and nector-makers (sudhakarah) (cf. Ram. III. 
90), Brewery and distillery, pittery, wicker-work and 
leather-work 1 complete the general picture of industrial 
economy. The town bazar presenting an imposing array of 
flower shop (pupphapanam), perfumery (gandhapanam), fruit 


The city bazar. 


1 These industries are treated in mere detail in Bk. V, Cb. Ill and Bk. VI, 
Ch. IV. 
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shop (phalapanam), pharmacy of antidotes (agadapanam), 
medical stores (osadhapanam), stores of ambrosia (amata- 
panam), jewellery (ratanapanam) and stores of all other sundry 
merchandise (sabbapanam) (Mil. 332) was the general sight 
in all cities and not in the Indus Valley alone. In the Maurya 
state it was necessary to employ civil officers to superin- 
tend the occupations of artisans like wood-cutters, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths and miners. Of the six 
paioont e roi nd MuDlC1 ’ bodies of the municipal board of Patali- 
putra, the very first “ look after everything 
relating to the industrial arts ” (Str. XV. i. 50). Com- 
petition, unfair dealings, deceitful practices against 
customers, smuggling and cornering, evasion of state 
revenues and municipal tithes, all these evils of a thriving 
industrial life demanded interference of the state as far as 
it could extend its hand. The Arthasastra, the great 
exponent of this school, makes a clean sweep of laissez-faire 
practices and seeks to inaugurate a rigorous state control to 
which even Friedrich List offers no parallel. 

How far Industry was mechanised is a difficult problem 
„ , . . for study. There is little evidence of the 

use of power like those of air, water or 
electricity, if the stories of flying vehicles and miraculous 
arms in the Epics are dismissed as legendary. It cannot be 
ascertained what sort of engine (yantra) was fitted in the 
boat which Vidura built to help the Pandavas escape from 
the lac house (Mbh. I. 143. 5). Nor can the mythical 
element be sifted out from the feats of a Bodhisatta mecha- 
nic who builds a house with “ eighty great doors and sixty-, 
four small doors which all by the pressure of one peg closed, 
and by the pressure of one peg opened ” ; and with "some 
hundreds of lamp-cells also fitted with machinery, so that 
when one was opened all opened — and when one was shut 
all were shut ” (Jat. VI. 432). But there is little doubt 
about a considerable progress in mechanical devices, applied 
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to various industries, as for example, evinced in the chapter 
on Armoury Superintendent in the Arthasastra (II. 18). The 
commentaries on the art of mechanical engineering (maha- 
yantrapravartana) in Manu {XI. 64) 1 are informative in this 
respect. They go severally as “constructing dams across 
rivers in order to stop the water (Medh., Gov. and Kull,), 
“ making machines for killing great animals such as boars ’’ 
(Xar.) or “making great machines such as sugar-mills’’ 
(Nandana). 

From these explanatory notes and copious other evidences 
it appears that mechanical contrivances were 
uiaoh?nca'. t,on= ° f called for by the great irrigation projects 
undertaken to combat flood and drought, by 
armaments and techniques of warfare and by machines like 
the sugareane-presser (Jat. I. 339; II. 240), 2 the oil-presser 
(Mbh. XII. 174. 25 ; Manu IV. 84 f), the water-pump or 
hydraulic engine (odayantra, Nasik Cave In. 15. vii) and the 
loom with its shuttle and wheel and spokes (Cv. V. 28. 2 ; 
Mbh. 1. 3. 144j. The devices of a double water-strainer 
and fitter (Com. on ‘ dandaparissavanam ’ and ‘ ottharakam 
Cv. V. 13. 3) and of a door with poles turning about on a 
socket (V. 14. 3 ; VI. 3. 7) were common things. The 
fictions of Nala bridging the sea between the Cape and 
Ceylon and of Maya raising a picturesque town on the site 
of a forest cannot be altogether divested of reality. The 
great monoliths of the Maurya epoch estimated at about 
50 tons each and their transport and erection at such 


1 This craft and the superintendence of mines am] factories are branded low. It 
seems that mechanisation and heavy industries wore deprecated by the orthodox aDd 
priestly clas3 then as now. A snataka is not to accept present from an oil-presser and 
•noil-press is as bad as ten slaughter-houses (Manu. IV. 81 f.). Of course very few 
handicrafts were exempt from stigma. See infra, Bk. VI. Ch. IV. 

* It may be Doled that the Indians knew the preparation of sugar-candy which 
was foreign to the Greeks and appeared like “ stones dug up which are of the oolour 
of fraDkincense and sweeter than fig or honey ” (Str. XV. i. 37). 
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distant places as Topra near Umbala, Sanchi in Bhopal 
and the Nepalese Terai are no mean engineering feats. 
If the lion capital of Sarnath is a testimony to Maurya 
craftsmanship these are standing monuments of mechanical 
development. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Industrial Geography 

Geographical distribution of industries. 

Animals. Horae — northwest. Elephant, ivory— east. Skins — north, north- 

west. 

Food crops. Herbs, roots and gums; malabatlirum, spikenard, nard, costus, 
lycium, bdellium. Aromatics; sandal, aloe. 

Dyes. Grape wine— Afghanistan. 

Minerals. Gold — three varieties, ant-gold ; Tibetan mines. Other centres. 
Silver. Copper. Other metals. Rock salt— Ormenus Range. Diamond. Precious 
stones — south. 

Pearl-fishery — south. Sea-fishiug— south. 

Textile industry— Benares, Bengal, other centres. Cotton. Wool. Silk. 

Tabulated list of industries and sources of supply. 

Many of the natural and industrial products described in 
the preceding chapter were scattered over all parts of the 
country. But some were specialities of particular localities 
from where they were distributed to others. 

The forests and mountains abounded with wild animals 
Tho horso and birds. The horse and the elephant 

were prize animals in great demand with 
kings and nobles. The best breed of these were not to be 
found everywhere. Of the former, the ArthaSastra ascribes 
the best to Kamboja , 1 Sindhu, Aratta 2 and Vanayu ; 3 and 

1 Stein places it in eastern Afghanistan (Raj. I. p. 136), some farther north 
identifying with Pamir Badakshun (Pt. Jaychaiid Narang Vidyalankar : Bharatiya 
Itihnsa ki Ruparekha, pp. 470 ff). Raychaudburi, od the basis of Mbh. VH. 4 5. 

identifies it with Rajapura or Rajaori (between the Jheluin and the Cheuab) Political 

History, p. 125 f. The latter is strengthened by the appearance of the synonymous 
adjunct nndija and by the use of jalnja or herbs of water for trapping horses. 

* See fn. 1, next page. 

3 Suggested conjecturalJy (a) to be Arabia both being famous for horses, (6) to be 
Van or Urartu from philological similarity, but Van was never noted for its horse, (c) 
placed in the N. W. Frontier by the Padmapuranu (Svarga, Adi. Cb. III.) 
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» the middlings to Balhika,’ Papeya, 2 Sauvira, 3 Taitala,' 1 the 

* rest being ordinary (II. 30). In the Jatakas and in the 

Mahabbarata, the Sind variety comes foremost (Jat. 1. 178, 
181 ; .11. 166 ; III. 338 ; I^hp. 322 ; Mbh. VI. 91. 3 f; VII. 
43.2) along with the Kambojas or those of the river-country 
(Jat. IV. 464 ; Ivambojaka jalajen’ eva assam, V. 445 ; Mbh. 
VII. 36. 36 ; VIII. 38. 13 ; XII. 36. 14 ; Kambojanam 
nadijanam, VI. 91. 3 f). Aratta (Mbh. VI. 91. 3 f) and 
Vanayu (VI. 36. 36 ; VIII. 38. 13) also figure as famous 
sources of supply, the latter of the white-coloured 
breed. Balhika appears (VII. 36. 36) in the list 

as well as Mahi 5 and Parvatlya 11 (VI. 91. 3 f . ; VII. 36. 36) 
'and the trans-Himalayau region around Lake Manasa where 
Arjuna obtained as tribute during his digvijaya many of the 
species called tittiri and kalmasanma ndu h a (II. 28. 6). In 
general the source for pedigree steeds was the north-western 
regions including Sind, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
a nd Afghanistan . The north-west has been traditionally 
associated with this trade ; the horse-dealers from .Uttara- 

• patha 7 bring their animals for sale to Benares (Jat. II. 31. 
287) ; horses of various species arc among the tributes 
brought to Arjuna by the northern monarchs (Mbh. 28. 

1 Identified by Lassen with Baikh or Bactria. But references iu the Mahabbarata 
assign it to the Punjab as synonymous with Madras. Araltas and Jartikas. On this 
basis (and Mbh. VIII, 11) it is placed west of the Ravi, the Msdra city of Hakala 
being located there. 

2 Papa ? There are two Papas or PavaB, one in Gorakhpur, the city of the Malles 
and another in Bibar. 

2 Northern Gujarat. 

* Taitila is Kalinga according toMonior Williams. 

6 Is it river Mihl, north of the river Narmada,— the Mophis of Ploleniy ami Mais 
of the Periplus? There is another river Mahi, tributary of the Ganges in Saran 
district, one of the five rivers frequently enumerated in Buddhist literature. 

6 This seems to be Ptolemy’s Parautoi (17.3) and Parsyetai (18.3) and on bis 
reference, is placed in the west and middle of Pnropanisadai, or southern and eas f em 
sides of the Hindukush. Have the Asvakas which is the Aspasioi of Alexander’s 
historians throngh the Iranian form Aspa ( = horse) located in the bill country north of 
the Kabul anything to do with its supply of Lorres? 

7 It included the Punjab, Kashmir, the N. W. Frontier and part of Afghanistan. 
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The elephant. 


18 f.), and this is among the chief articles of merchandise 
coming to the plains along the trade-routes from the Hima- 
layas (Arth. VII. 12). 1 

As for elephants, the Arthasastra says that those of 
- Kaliuga, Anga, Kariisa 2 and Piacya are 
best; of Dasarna a and western countries 
of middle quality; of Surastra 4 and Pancajana 5 of low 
quality (I. 2). In the Kuru war men of Anga are found 
specialised in elephantry (Mbh. VIII. 22. 18) and the battle 
episodes have many references to the effect that Pragjyotisa 
of Bengal (or Assam ?) was rich in elephant (VI. 100. 13; 
VII. 26) of a quality unequalled in the Kuru and Pandava 
armies. So, as the best stallion came from the west, the' 
best elephant was supplied from the east, from the forests 
of Orissa, Bhagalpur and Bengal while those of the great 
Dandaka forest, i.e., in the south-east of the Vindkyas, of 
further west and of Gujarat were Comparatively inferior. 

The settlements near about these forests must have 
ivory. supplied ivory and specialised in ivory 

works. According to the Periplus “ the 
region of Dosarena yields the ivory known as Dosarenic ’ ’ 
(62). It may not be wild to conjecture the origin of the 
name Dantapura, 0 the capital of Kalinga to the same 
flourishing industry. Ivory-workers are seen pursuing a 


> These quarters still supply the finest breed of horses for the army and the races. 

2 Panini assigns it in the Deccan ilV, i. 178). Io the VLnnpurftna the Karufes 
are placed along with the Malavas along the Paripatra mountains in the weBt. In the 
llatsya aiL 46-48) they are said to be dwellers of Daksipapatba along with the 
Atavyaa, Savarae, Pulindas, Vindhyapusikas, Vaidarbhas, and Dapdakas. Thus 
Karusa is in the skirts of the western Vindhyas. 

But ICarfiiSa here seems t> be an eastern country. According to Bhagsvgta it ia 
another name for Pundra (X. 66) which ia more appropriate here. 

3 In the Central Provinces. 

4 Kathiawad. 

3 Abhira— Monier Williams. Literally ‘ land of the five peoples.’ 

3 The ascription of the name to Buddha’s tooth relic is a later invention. See 
■supra, p. 172. 
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prosperous trade in Benares (Jat. I. 320 f. ; II. 197), in 
Ayodhya (Bam. II. 83. 12 ff.), in Vedisa (Bhilsa — Sanehi 
In.) and in the Tamil countries (Peri. 56) obviously with 
materials imported from the above-mentioned sources. 1 

The sources for horses listed above appear also as sources 
ni . of animal skins. The varieties given in 

the Artlia^astra (II. 11) are mostly assign- 
ed by the commentator to the Himalayan borders and skins 
are among the wares purveying in the plains from the 
Himalayan route (VII. 12). Arjuna obtained skins during 
his promenade in north Harivarsa (Mbh. II. 28. 16). The 
northern Kiratas brought this as tribute to the Kuril king 
among other Himalayan products (II. 52 10 f.). Deer- 
skins and skins of Ranku deer were presented to Yudhisthira 
by the king of Kamboja (II. 49. 19) and by the Balhikas 
(11. 51. 26), i.c., from the Punjab. 

About the distribution of food-crops information is 
„ , meagre. In the Periplus, Abiria (Ablura 

hi Gujarat) is a fertile country yielding 
wheat and rice, sesame oil and clarified butter (41). This 
^ is confirmed by the further reference to these as the major 
.articles of export from Barygaza, the seaport nearest to the 
Ablnras (14, 31, 32). But there is abundant evidence that 
wheat and rice and many other cereals were grown over 
almost any part of the country. 2 

References to sugarcane come mostly from the Madhyadesa 
through which flows the river Iksimiall or Oxymagis, i.e., 
the United Provinces or the Ganges doab which, according 
to the report of 1931 produced 51’ 7 p.c. of the total cane 
crop of India. 

\ 

’ This craft is now practically confined to Mysore. Trnvaucore, Delhi and 
Murahidabiid follow in*order. 

! See Bk. I. Cb. VIII. 
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In the classical works, India has been noted as the 
chief producer of aromatic or medicinal 
J11 -?f bs - roots and herbs, roots and resinous gums. Proini- 
nent among this group are (nard) which 
“ holds the first place among unguent s ” (Pliny, XII. 26) ; 
costus, an aromatic root; myrrh, another medicinal and 
aromatic gum; cardamum, a medicinal herb; spikenard, a 
fragrant herb made into oil or ointment ; macir, the red 
bark of a large root used for medicine (Pliny, XII. 16) ; 
pepper, ginger and malabathrum used as condiments. 

According to Ptolemy, the best malabathrum or cassia 
, , leaf is produced' in Ivirrbadia (2. 16), a 

Malabathrum. 1 

town near the eastern coast of Bengal. 1 
It was brought down to the port of Tamralipti for export 
(Peri. 63). An interesting study is given how the Besatae, 
a Tibeto-Burman tribe of the Himalayas, transacted in silent 
trade in their malabathrum with the people of This (China) 
(65). It w 7 as grown also in the interior of the Tamil 
countries reaching the ports of Tyndis, Muziris and Nelcynda 
for export outside (56). 

Spikenard is generally discovered in the same regions, 

Spikemua in the north-w’est and the north-east 

as well as in Malabar (56). 2 In order of 
its source its varieties are termed Caspapyrene (i.c., of 
Kasyapapura), 3 * * Paropanisene (of Paropanisadai or the 
Hindukush) and Kabolitic (of Kabul) (48). According to 
Strabo, the land of Gedrosia (southern Beluchistan) produced 
aromatic plants, particularly spikenard and myrrh which 
Alexander’s army used for tent* roofs and beds (XX. 
ii. 3). On the other hand the famous Gangetic spikenard 

1 Lassen places it between Chittagong and the mouth of the Arakan river,— Ind. 

Ant., in, pp. 235-37. Malabathrum (tejpat) is now obtain'd in Sylhet, Assam, 

Rangpur and the vallejB of the Himalayas. ■ 

1 Malabar is now the chief source of edible spices. 

1 Stein identifies this with Kashmir, Cunningham with Multan. 
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came from the Himalayas to the ports of Tamralipti and of 
the far south (56, 63). 

Costus, lycium, nard and bdellium were exported from 
the port of Barbaricum at the mouth of 
nard ‘and^bdeiii'um Utn ’ the Indus (39). This, Sind or regions 
farther north, may be the “ upper country” 
from where costus and bdellium were carried through Ozene 
to Barygaza (48), Nard grew abundantly in the country 
of Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. VI. 22). 

The distribution of medicinal and aromatic plants cannot 
be properly studied from the classical authors alone who 
wrote with knowledge of the seaports serving as outlets of 
these wares and with partial ignorance of the interior. The 
indigenous literature which are more reliable on this point 
scarcely go into details and when they do, it is difficult to 
identify Indian names with foreign. There are notices on 
tg scents in general terms. The Jaina 

Kalpasutra refers to scents of Turushka or 
Turkestan (100). In the Inuu war the fighters from Andhra 
are said to he used to nib powdeied scents on their body 
(Mbh. YI II. 12. 16). About sandal there is more detailed 
information. The Arthasastra observes several varieties all 
gandul of which, according to the commentary, 

are specialities of Kamarupa or Assam 
barring only a few, viz., the Asokagramika which belongs 
to Ceylon, the Daivasabheya which is of a city and subjacent 
hill in Western India producing the lotus-scented (padma- 
gandhi) species and the Kaleyaka which is the product 
of Svarnabhurai 1 (II. 11). Philastratos of Lemnos, bio- 
grapher of Appollonius of Tyana ( cir . 172 A. D.), writes 
that on the hanks of the Hypliasis (Beas) “ grew the trees 
from which unguent was procured with which bride and 
bridegroom were anointed, that Venus might be propitious 
to their nuptials.” Another primary source was the 


1 Suvarnabhumi is Burma or Sumatra. See infra, Bk. III. Ch. V. 
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Malaya hills. A. verse in the Rajanighantu, an Ayurvedic 
work, says that the sandal produced in Betta mountain 
near the Malaya hill is called Betta. This is obviously 
Mount Bettigo of Ptolemy (1.22) which is the southern 
portion of the Western Ghats. This sandal of the Malaya 
hills and the sandal and aloe of the Dardara hills 1 were 
exploited by the Cholas and the Pandyas (Mbh. II. 52. 33 ff). 

Sandal, aloe, and other perfumes were 

Aloe. 

produced by the people of the Bengal 
coast called the Mleccha tribes (Mbh. II. 30. 27), in the land 
of Benares (kasikacandana, Jat. V. 302 ; An. I. 145 ; Mil. 
348), in Barbaricum of the lower Indus (barbarika — 
DhanvantarTya Nigbantu, Rajanighantu), the variety which 
is white and scentless and among the Kiratas of the north- 
western Himalayan slopes (Mbh. II. 52. 10 f.) who recall the 
Kirhadai of Ptolemy. It reached down to Barygaza to be 
shipped to the ports of the Persian Gulf (Peri. 36). 2 

1 Cf. Kalpasutra, 100. Pargiter suggests it to be the Nilgiris. 

2 The list emisages a wide distribution of candana besides in Mysore and 
Malabar where sandalwood is now confined. The soil and climate of these latter are 
naturally fitted for the growth and in former times these led all other places aa appears 
from several evidences (bina malayarn anyatra candanam na vivardhBtc— Amarakosa ; 
Raghu, IV. 61 ; Paficatantra, I 42 ; Kavyamlmiinisa ; the Tamil epic Cilappatikararoi. 
The earner growth of candana in other places than these which in the botanists’ 
opinion do not offer the requisite geological and climatic environments may be explained 
by either of two circumstances : firstly , soil conditions may have changed or proper 
attempts may not have been made in these dayB to cultivate sandal in those places ; 
secondly, candana may not be quite conterminous with saDdal proper. It undoubtedly 
implied scented varieties absolutely unrelated to the Sunlalum Album as the Mysore 
aandal is called for which the ludian term is pilacandana. The ralducandana and 
leucandana are completely different species and are now grown in many places. It 
is not improbable that several Bcented woods went under the general name of candana 
the meaning of which wsb narrowed down culminating in course of time in the 
Santalum Album Linn. 

There is another possibility. Some of the places mentioned, particularly Assam and 
tba land of the Kirataa, may have been the route along which sandal came to India 
from China. 

For the discussion whether Santalum Album was an indigenous plant or an exotic 
one naturalised in India from the Timor islands see C. E. C. Fischer : Where did the 
Sandalwood Tree Evolve? Jour. Bom. Net. His. See., Vol. XL. No. 8. 
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Of plants made into dyes there were many. Those like 

_ lac and kusumbha flower were common 

Dyes. 

articles over India. So probably was 
indigo (Pliny, XXXIII. 4), which was exported outside 
from Barbaricum (Peri. 39). 

Varieties of spirituous liquor are mentioned, e.g,, the 
soma juice, the varuni, etc. But the best perhaps was the 
grape wine from the vines ol' Knpisa (Afghanistan) (Panini, 
TV. 2. 99; Arfch. II. 25). 

Among metals, gold is the most common occurrence. 

_ Herodotus writes, “ There is abundance of 

bold. 

gold there, partly dug, partly brought 
down by the rivers, and partly seized by the manner I have 
described” (III. 106). The first is the gold obtained from 
mines. The second is alluvial gold or gold dust carried 
down by certain rivers presumably from their bed or from 
their rocky source. The third category, the ant-gold 
celebrated by all classical writers from Herodotus to Pliny 
and noticed in the Mababharata was in fact nothing but 
mine gold. About this Strabo gives the following account : 

“ Among the Dardai, a great tribe of Indians, who 
inhabit the mountains on the eastern 

/ Ani-gold. 

' borders, there is an elevated plateau 

about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the surface there 
are mines of gold, and here accordingly are found the ants 
which dig for that metal. They are not inferior in size to 
wild foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live by the 
produce of the chase. The time when they dig is winter. 1 
They throw up heaps of earth as moles do at the mouth of 
the mines. The g >ld dust has to be subjected to a little 
boiling. The people of the neighbourhood, coming secretly 


1 “ The miners of Thek Jalung prefer working in winter as the 

frozen soil there stands well and is not likely to trouble them much by falling in . " 
J.R.A.S., Vol. 39, pp. 149 r. 

28— I366B 
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with beasts of burden carry this off. If they come openly 
the ants would attack them and pursue them if they fled, 
and would destroy both them and their cattle. So, to effect 
the robbery without being observed, they lay down in several 
different places pieces of the flesh of wild beasts, and when 
the ants are by this devise dispersed, they carry off the gold 
dust. This they sell to any trader they meet with while 
it is still in the state of ore, for the art of fusing metals is 
unknown to them ” (XV. i. 44). 

Arrian quotes Nearchos having seen many skins of these 
animals in the Macedonian Gamp (15; cf. Pliny, VI, XI. 
31). These mythic ants, equipped with horns, “ not 
inferior in size to wild foxes,” gifted with “amazing 
speed ” and living upon chase, capable of destroying men 
and their cattle have not been satisfactorily identified. The 
most plausible theory advanced so far is that the whole 
is a confused and mythic version of the mining operation 
of the Tibetans who dug in winter, whose ferocious black - 
and-tan coloured mastiffs guarded dwellings and mines as 
even now and whose pickaxes were grafted by hearsay 
as horns on the animals. 1 Whatever the identity of these 
ants it cannot' be doubted that there were gold mines in 

Dardistan or the Tibetan highlands or 
lay »n plateau^ H,ma ' farther west in the Himalayan tracts. 

During the sacrifice of Rajasuya the 
people of Meru and Mandara, 2 i.e., of modern Garhwal, 
brought to Yudhisthira heaps of gold measured in jars and 

1 See Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV. pp. 225 ff. where arguments are adduced to 
prove that ** the gold-diggiog ants were originally neither, as the ancients supposed, 
real ants nor as so many eminent men of learning have supposed, larger animals 
mistaken for ants on account of their appearance or subterranean habits, but Tibetan 
miners whose mode of life and dreBs was in the remotest antiquity what they are at the 
present day.*'— McCrindle : Megasthenes. 

7 Mandira is in Bhagalpur district, 35 miles south of Bhagalpur (Mbh. XIII. 19; 
III. 162 . 164 ). But Meru, the 11 mountain of Gold M of the Puranas stood at the centre 
of the trans-Himalayan tract of Ilavrta, i.e., in Garhwal, in whose neighbourhood must 
have been another Mandara. 
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raised from underneath the earth by ants (pipilikarp nama 
uddhrtam yat pipllikaih). The Kiratas of the north-western 
Himalayas brought along with other articles of tribute gold 
of great splendour procured from the mountains (Mbh. II. 
52. 10 f). Because of the reputation of this gold along 
the upper courses of the Indus among the westerners, the 
Indus has been supposed to be one of the four rivers of 
Paradise in the Book of Genesis, viz., the Pishon, '* which 
compasseth the whole land of ITavilah where there is gold ; 
and the gold of that land is good.” 1 

There were other sources of the metal. The author of 
the Periplus heard that there were gold 
mines near Tainralipti or Tamluk and that 
there was a gold coin called caltis (63) . Schoff suggests 
that this might have been the gold of the Chotanagpur 
plateau, 75-150 miles west to the mouth of the Ganges. 2 
Rivers like the Son (from svarria, or suvarna ) known as 
Erannoboas or Hiranyavaha, 3 carried alluvial gold in con- 
siderable quantities. The so-called Mleccha tribes of Bengal 
brought gold as tribute to Yudhisthira (Mbh. II. 30. 27). 
Further east was the island (or land) of Suvarnabhumi and 
Suvarnadwipa identified with Burma or preferably with 
Sumatra, 4 5 owing its name to its gold mines (suvarna-rupaka- 
dwlpam suvarnakaramanditnm, Ram. IV. 40. 30). e Pliny 
states that extensive gold mines were operated on the 


1 Havilah is identified with Manasa-sarovara. 

2 Where many old workings along with the outcrops of the veins have been 
discovered. 

3 The Son is referred to as Hiranyavaha in Bana's Harsacaritam. 

4 The alternative Suvarpadwfpa is u strong support for Sumatra (<;/. Yavabbiimi 
and Yavadwlpa for Java) which lias always been noted for its abundance of gold. 
In popular parlance the name however went for the East Indian islands including 
Burma and Malay. See R. C. Majumdar : Suvarnadwipa. 

5 Pliny is more sceptic. “ Beyond the inoutb of the Indus are ChrysB and 
Argyre (identified by Yule with Burma and Arakan) rich, as I believe in metals. 
For I cannot readily believe, wbat is asserted by some writers that their soil is im- 
pregnated with gold aDd silver ” tVI). 
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other side of Mount Capitalia (Abu) (VI). 5 The heavy 
tribute paid in 360 talents of gold dust annually by the 
Indian satrapy of the Persian Empire, i.c., the country 
west of the Indus (Herodotus, III. 97) may have been 
obtaiued from the northern mountains or from some local 
centre. But gold was far more plentiful in the south than 
in the north (Artb. VII. 12). Pliny mentions gold on the 
Malabar coast obviously coming from the mines of Mysore. 1 2 3 
And “ from Megastbenes we learn that Taprobane is more 
productive of gold than India itself ” (VI. 22). 

To some of these sources silver is attributed along with 
silver gold. As “ gold is very abundant among 

the Dardae so is “silver among the 
Setae” (Sata or Sataka near the Daradas) (Pliny, VI). 
In Pliny’s work silver mine is spotted along with gold near 
Abu." According to Ptolemy Ceylon had mines of gold, 
silver and other metals (4. 1). The Bengal tribes brought 
silver as well as gold to the Pandavas. In Greek Arakan 
went as the silver country. 4 5 Sugrlva’s search party in the 
east came across the land of silver mines (bhuminca rajata- 
karara, Earn. IV. 40. 23) 5 and farther east the island of 
Kupakadwipa, thus strongly refuting the scepticism of 
Pliny whether there were gold or silver mines in far eastern 
regions. 

1 On this authority, Cunningham places Pliny’s Oraturoe south of this region, 
on the Gulf of Cambay and identifies it with Sophir or Ophir of the Bible from where 
the Tyrian navy carried away gold and precious stones in the days of Solomon. For 
other identifications of Sophir or Ophir, see supra, pp. 175 f . 

2 The quartz reefs of Kolar are now the source of 08 p. c. of India’s total gold 
supply. 

3 The only silver raineB now known in India. 

1 Probably a transliteration of an ancient Burmese name for Arakan. “There 
are no silver mines in Arakan and considering the geological structure of the country, 
it isalrnostccrtain there never were any.” V. Ball: Presidential Address to the 
Boyal Geological Society of Ireland, Mar. 19, 1883. 

5 The northern Shan States of Upper Burma now supply much of India’s silver 
requirement. 
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Other metals. 


Copper. 


On the whole silver seems to have been a much rarer 
metal than gold. In Indian and foreign 
literature, particularly in Pali works, refer- 
ence to it is far less common than to the latter. 1 The 
sources of other metals of lesser value are referred to even 
less frequently for obvious reasons. They were not worth 
bringing as precious tributes to propitiate conquering 
monarchs nor would they interest foreigners concerned 
with trade transactions or whose primary source of know- 
ledge was trade relation. In using our authorities these 
underlying motives which detract from their completeness 
should always be borne in mind. 

The Periplus notices copper among the exports from 
Barygaza (36). The source is not known. 
The metal is not extensively worked at 
present. But formerly it was smelted in large quantities 
in South ludia, Rajputana and at various parts of the outer 
Himalayas where aKillas-like rock persists along the whole 
range and is known to be copper-bearing in Kulu, Garhwal, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 2 Sehoff supposes that this 
might also be European copper of the Parthian Empire 
re-shipped to the West. 

s There were rocks yielding salt. “ There are mountains 
also formed of native salt as, for instance 
Ormenus in India where it is cut out like 
blocks from a quarry and is continually reproduced, whence 
a greater revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country 
than they derive from gold and pearls ” (Pliny, XXXI. 7). 
“In the territory of the Sopeithes there is a mountain 


Rock salt. 


1 Mrs. Rhys Davids : J. E. A. 8., 1901. 

* Watt : Commercial Products of India, p. 101. Remains of old excavation and 
exhausted mines are found in several places near a boat Darjeeling and Jainti, in 
Bargunda, Manbhum and the Santhal Parganas, in Singbhum where the deposits 
are said to have been exploited by the Seraks or lay Jains about or before the Chrietian 
era, in Tamkban of the Indore state, in Harpat Nag of Kashmir, in Nellore of Madras, 
in the Narnul district of Patiala and in Rajputana, Sikkim, etc. 
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Diamond. 


composed of fossil salt, sufficient for the whole of India” 
(Str, XY. i. 30). This salt-range extended westward from 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum) towards the Indus. 1 The Arthagastra 
assigns rock salt to Sind (Saindhava, II. 15). 

The Arthasastra enumerates diamonds of several varieties 
the sources of which are attributed by the 
commentary to Yidarbha (sabharastraka), 
Kosala (madhyamarastraka), Kail (Kasmaka) and Kalinga 
(indravanaka) (II. 11). Within Kalinga falls Ptolemy’s 
“ Mouth of the River Adamas ” (I. 17) or Diamonds, which, 
observes Yule, was in all probability the Sank branch of the 
Brahman! from where diamonds were got in the days of 
Mogul splendour. And near about Vidarbha was probably 
“ Kosa, where are diamonds ” (1.65) which is located by 
Lassen on the upper Varada in the neighbourhood of Baital. 
A third source was “ the Sabarai, towards the Ganges in 
whose country diamond is found in great abundance ” (I. 80) 
identified by Cunningham with the Savaras or Suars and 
placed by Yule farther north in Dosarene towards Sambhal- 
pur. 

But according to the Arthasastra itself, diamonds and 
precious stones were a speciality of the 
south rather than of the north (VII. 12). 
In the Periplus it is stated that from the interior of the 
Tamil countries diamonds, transparent stones and sapphires 
were brought down to the seaports of Tyndis, Muziris and 
Neloynda to be shipped to Arabia and Rome (56). 2 These 


Precious Btonea. 


1 McCrindle : Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, on Strabo, 
V. ii, 0. 

2 There are still alluvial workings of diamond (i) in the valley of the Mahanadi in 
Bihar and Orissa with a westward extension into the Central Provinces and an out- 
lying area to the north in the valley of the Koel, a tributary of tbe Son; (ii) in 
Central India, conglomerates extending for a diatance of about 60 milea with tbe 
state of Panna in the centre ; (lii) in the southern districts of Anantapur, Bellary, 
Cuddapah, Earned, Eistna and Godatari. 
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stones were a speciality also of Ceylon (61). In the north 
“ the rivers which produce precious stones are the Akesines 
(Chenab) and the Ganges ” (Pliny, XXXVII. 13). There 
were centres farther north since the kings there brought 
these lucrative tributes to Arjuna along with horses. (Mbh. 
II. 28. 18 f.). According to the Arthasastra the mountains 
of Malaya (the Western Ghats, south of the Caveri), the 
Vindhyas and the Strlrajya 1 are sources of vaidurya (beryl) 
and other gems (II. 11). The southern Vindhyas or the 
Satpura and the northern part of the Western Ghats 2 must 
have been the Vaidurya chain or the Orondian mountain of 
Ptolemy, stated in the Mahabharata to have been crossed by 
the Pandavas in their pilgrimage from Vidarbha to the 
Narmada. Turquoise and lapis lazuli were exported from 
Barbaricum (Peri. 39). Agate and Carnelian were trans- 
ported from Ozene (Ujjcin, 48) and Carnelian in great quan- 
tity from Paethana (Paithan on the Godavari, 51) and from 
other inland sources (49), possibly Mount Sardonix (Satpura 
range) which supplied sardonic stone, i.e., a species of Carne- 
lian (Ptolemy, I. 20). 3 

Like the mines and the mountains the sea was exploited 

Pearl fishery for extraction of wealth. Pearl-fishery 
was a foremost industry in the south. 
The straits between the Pandya kingdom and Ceylon were 
its chief centres and these two states made a lucrative profit 
from this trade. “ The water of the TamraparnI which is 
famed all the earth over for the pearls which the wives of 
the feudatories in his army, while they mirthfully bathed in 
the stream, dropped into it from the breaking girdles on 
their hips, behold, even to this day that water affords a 

1 The Himalayan country of Garhwal and Knmaon. 

‘‘ Raychaudhari : Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 131. 

3 The same difficulty with regard to identification of Indian and foreign names 
occurs here as in the case of aromatics. See supra, p. 215. 
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livelihood to the Pandya chief -- (Nagpur Stone In. of the 
Malava rulers, 1104-5 A.D.). 1 “ The southern ocean full of 

rolling waves, the shores of which were shining with the 
multitude of rays of numerous pearls dropped from shells 
struck and broken by the trunks of excited elephants 

resembling whales ” (Kendur PI. of ICirtivarman II, 

Saka Sam. 67 2). 2 All the varieties of pearl mentioned 
in the ArthaSastra arc specialities of Pandya and 
Kerala countries and of Ceylon (II. 11; VII. 12). In 
the Periplus, Ceylon on the one shore (61) and Colchi 
(Kolkai) of the Pandya kingdom and Argara (Uraiyur) 
of the Chola figure as centres of pearl-fishing. 3 Ptolemy 
mentions pearl-fishery in the Kolkhic Gulf (1. 10), i.e., 
in the Gulf of Manar in south Tinnevelly. Pliny quotes 
Megasthenes to the effect that Taprobane produced pearls 
of greater size than India (VI. 22). 
The north also gave pearls though of 
inferior quality and smaller size. The northern centre was 
the Bengal coast from where the mleccha tribes paid to 
Bhima tributes of gems, pearls (manimauktika) and valu- 
able corals (vidrumanca mahadhanam, Mbh. II. 30. 27). 
That pearls were fished near about the port of Tamralipti 
and gathered there for export is also affirmed in the Periplus 
(63). Pliny ascribes the trade also to Periraula (Vf. 54) 
placed in the western coast somewhere near Bombay or in 
Simylla. 

Apart from pearls, sea-fishing was the main occupation 
Sea fiaiiing of the Ceylonese. “All their energy is 
devoted to catching fish and the monsters 
of the deep ; for the sea encircling the island is reported to 


In the north. 


« E. I. IT. 13. 

3 E. I IX. 28. 

3 In the south pearl-fishing seems to have been » state monopoly. The Periplus 
says that Colchi wa3 worked by condemned criminals and regarding Argun, " at this 
place and' nowhere else are brought the psarls gathered on the coast thereabouts." 
The Nagpur Inscription is also a pointer. See supra, fn. 1. 
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breed an incredible number of fish ” (Adian, 16. 2. 22). 

Ceylon and the Tamil countries made use of tortoise-shell 
(Peri. 61, 56) as well as other shells (samkha, Arth. VII. 2) 
which they supplied to the north and abroad to the West. 1 


Textile fabric 
Benares. 


vatthani) is a 
VI. 47, 144 ; 


In textile industry, the north was leading against the 
south (Arth. VII. 12). The choicest stuff 
were of Benares and Bengal. The fine 
muslin of Kasi (kasikasucivattha, kasikani 
common reference (Jat IV. 352, V. 377, 
Mil. 1). A familiar simile is the Benares; 
muslin of delicate finish on both sides, blue (or yellow, or 
red or white) in colour, blue (or yellow, etc.) in appearance, 
and reflecting blue (or yellow, etc.) (vattham Biiranaseyya- 
kam ubhatobhagavimattham nllam nllavannam nllanidassa- 
nam nilanibhasam, Dn. XIV. iii. 29; XXIII. iii. 1; Mn. 
77, An. V. 61 f.). It is pleasant to handle (sukhasampha- 
ssam), of great worth (mahaggbam), of good colour 
(vannavantam) and a treasure to be laid up in a scented 
casket (An. I. 248). Kasi is in the list of places which 
produce the best quality of cotton fabrics (Arth. II. 11, 
Sn. V. 45). According to the commentator of the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta, the texture was so fine that it absorbed 
no oil and hence was used to cover the body of the deceased 
Buddha. There were extensive cotton fields in the 
neighbourhood from which the yarn was spun (Jat. III. 
286). The silk- fabric of Benares still carries this reputa- 
tion. 

The Bengal spinners and weavers produced muslins of 
the finest sort called Gangetic which were 
brought down to Tamralipti for export 
(Peri. 63), the traditions of which were maintained by the 
famous muslins of Dacca, Santipur and Farashdanga down 


Of BeDgal 


1 Northern traders voyaging from Barygaza brought tortoise shell also from 
Socotra. 


29— 13G6B 
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to the advent of British traders. In the Arthasastra list, 
Vanga (Eastern Bengal) was the source of cotton fabrics 
and blankets. Pundra (Northern Bengal) and Suvarna- 
kudya 1 supplied blankets and fibrous garments (patrornah) ; 
the latter were obtained also in Magadha (II. 11). Among 
the presents received by Blnma from the mleccha s on the 
coast of Bengal were fine cloths and blankets (caruvastrani, 
kambalam, Mbh. II. 30. 27). Sericulture was known some- 
where near about, for the eastern party sent from Kigkindhya 
came across the land of worms yielding silk thread 
(bhfiminca kosakaranam, Ram. IV. 40. 23). 2 

The north was another source, chiefly of woollen clothes. 8 

, As a source of blankets, the Arthasastra 
mentions Nepal (II- 11 ; Manu, III. 
234 f.) and the Himalayan regions in general (VII. 12). 
The king of Kamboja sent to Yudhisthira as tribute blankets 
of finest texture along with deer skins (Mbh. II. 49. 19) 
including those of sheep’s wool, fur of mice and other 
animals living in holes and of the hair of cats all inlaid with 
threads of gold : — 

aurnan vailan varsadamsan jatarupapariskrtan 
pravarajlnamukbyamsca kambojah pradadan bahun. 

51. 3. 

The Balhikas presented numerous blankets of woollen texture 
manufactured in Gina, 1 numerous skins of Ranku deer and 
clothes prepared from jute and others from the threads of 
insects : 

pramfma-raga-sparsadyan baihlcinasamudbhavam 
aurnnnea rankavaficaiva patnjam kitnjnntatba. 

51. 26. 


1 0 ‘ 

2 la it Assam ? Attempts have been made to identify this with China. 

'* The I’linjab, Kashmir mid Tibeto Himalayan ranges still carry the tradition, 
t This is not China proper hut Tibeto-Mongoloid races, or people vaguely 
acknowledging Chinese suzerainty in the north-west. 
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In north Harivarsa Arjuna obtained finest clothes and silks 
(28. 16). The cloth produced in the Sivi country, 1 of which 
the choicest suit of king Pajjota of Avanti was" made (Mv. 
Yffl. 29), was a known luxury favoured in the palace. 2 3 4 

The Arthasastra list is completed with Madhurft (of the 
other sources south), 8 Aparanta (Konkana), 8 Kaliiiga, 

Vatsa (city of Kausambi) 8 and Mahlsa 
(Mahismatl) 8 for the best stuff of cotton fabrics. Of these 
Aparanta and Mahismatl are corroborated in the Periplus 
which deals with the same countries while speaking of ^ 
Barygaza, Ozone and Abiria. From Barygaza were shipped 
westward, mallow cloth, yarn, silk cloth and cotton cloth, 
the broad type called monache ' and that called sagmatogene'' 
(6, 14, 31, 32, 49). Ujjaini was one of the centres of 
production of these textiles transported to Barygaza (48). In 
Abiria, a very fertile country, cotton was extensively culti- 
vated and cloth made therefrom of coarser sort (41). But a 
sheep-rearing, pastoral people as they were (41), the 

Abhlras produced blankets of better stuff of which they 
brought various kinds as present to king Yudhistliira. 
Cotton cloth aud silk yarn were exported also from 
Barbaricum (39), probably the produce brought down from 
the north. 

1 Prom the testimony of Fa-bien an i Hiuen Tsaug wliu makes the (Su-ho-to) 
the scene of the classic story of king Usluars giving his llesh to save his fugitive 
pigeon, it would appear to be in Gandhara or Swat valley (Beal's Records, p 200). 
But from the Sibipura in Sborkot Inscription Vogel places it in Shorkot in Jbang 
district below the junction of the Jhelun] anl the Gbenub. It may be the Siboe 
of Strabo (Iboe-Diod, Sobii-Curtius) and Sivapura of Panini Biid to belong to the 
northern country. Cunningham places it iu Lower Beas in Julluudhar district. A 
branch of the Sibis migrated to Mewar where they b>d Ibeir capital Jetuttura 
(Vessantara Jat. ; Jattaraur, Alberuni : India, I, p. 302). 

2 Siveyyakam dussatjwjuni. Buddhagl’osa gives two explanations of which the 
latter, more plausible, is “ a cloth woven from yarn which skilful women of the Sivi 
country spin." 

3 Commentary. 

4 Mlnakgi ? 
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Madliunl of the Arthasastra is also confirmed. The silk 
cloth of the Tamil ports of Nylcynda, Tyndis and Muziris 
were inland produce (56). Muslin, mallow cloth and much 
ordinary cloth were carried from Tagara to Barygaza (51). 
The Cholas and the Pandyas brought to the Pandavas fine 
cloth inlaid with gold (Mbb. II. 52. 33 If.). 

* * * 

The countries and their specialised commodities so far 
as they may be ascertained from the above may be arranged 
thus in tabular order : — 


COMMODITY 


COUNTRY 


Animals 


(Ancient names) (Modern equivalents) 


1 . Horse 


2. Elephant 


Animal phoducf. 


Sindhu, Kamboja, .1 ratla, 
Vanayu, flalhika, Snuvlra, 
Lake Manasa, Barratry:,. 
Pragjyotha, Karusa, A nga 
Kalinga, Drsarna, Surastra. 


Sind, Punjab, N. W. F. P. 
N. Gujarul, Mansarownr, 
S. IS. of Hiudukusli. 

Bengal, Bhagalpur, Orissa, 
S. E. of VindhyaB, Iiathia- 
wad. 


3, Ivory 


<1. Skins 


Food chops 


Dajarna. Dintapura, KaSi, 
Ajoilhya, Vidisa, Tamil 
countries. 

Himalayan borders, N. Huri- 
vJrsa, Nu. Kiriilas, Kam- 
boja, Balhika. 


S. E. Vindhyas, Dantan 

(Midnapore ? ), Benares, 
Oudh, Bhilsa, Mysore. 

N.W. oj Himalayas, Hindulush, 
Punjab. 


a. Rice, Wheat, Abhlra Coast of S. Gujarat. 

Sesame 

Hbjibj, Roots, 

Gums. 


6. Malabathrum Kirrhadia, Besatae, Tamil Uattgpur (?), Tibeto-Burina, 

Tamil countries. 


7. Spikenard Kasyapapura, Paropanisadai, 

Kabul, Gedrosia, En. Hima- 
layas. 

8. Myrrh Gedrosia 

9. Nard Gedrosia, N. of Barbaricum 

10. Costus, Ly- N. of Barbaricum and of Ozene 
cium, Bdellium. 


Kashmir, Hindukuah, Kabul, 
S. Beluchistan, En- Hima- 
layas. 

S. Beluchistan 
S. Beluchistan, Sind (?) 

SiDd and regions farther 
north ( ? ) 


Pahfumhs 

11. Scents Turuska, Andhra Turkestan, Andhra 

12, Sandal Kamarupa, Bengal coast, Assam, Bengal, Sumatra, 

Suvarnabhumi, Kasi. Hy- Benares, the Beas, N.W. 
phusis, Nn. K.iatar, Daiva- of Himalayas, Ceylon, 

sabha, Asokagrama, Malaya Mysore, 

d Dardara Hills. 
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COMMODITY 


COUNTRY 


PEnFCMBS 

(Ancient names) 

13. Aloe 

Bengal coast, Nn. KirRtas, 
Dardura Hills 

Dig 

14. Indigo 

N. of Barbaricmn 

Wine 

15. Grape wine 

Kupisa 

Minerals 

16. Gold 

Dardai, Meru, Mundara, North- 
ern Kiratas, Upper Indus, 
Havilah, near Tamralipti, 
Erannoboas, Suvarnahbumi, 
E. of Mt. Capitalia, Malabar, 
Taprobane. 

17. Silver 

Setae, E. of Mt. Capitalia, 
Bengal, Rupakadwipa, 

Cey on. 

18. Copper 

(exported from) Barygaza 

19. Rock salt 

Mt. Ormenus, Sindhu 

■20. Diamond 

Vidurbha, Kodala, Kadi, 

Kalinga, Sabarai, Tamil. 

21. Stones 

Akesines and Ganges, N. of 
Himalayas, Strirajya, Vin- 
dhyas, Ozene, Paethana. 
Malaya, Tamil, Ceylon. 

Fishery 

22. Pearl 

Pandye, Taprobane, Bengal 
coast, Simylla. 

23. Coral 

Bengal coast 

24. Sea-fishing, 
tertoise and 

other shell. 

Tamil, Ceylon 

Teitilgs 


25. Cotton cloth 

Sivi, Kasi, Vanga, F undra, 
Magadba, Kalinga, Vatsa, 
Aparanta, Mahidmati, Abhi- 
ra, Madhura, Cbola, 

Papdya. 

26. Blankets 

Vanga, Punilra, Nepal, N. IV. 
Himalayas, Kamboja, Bal- 
hika, Abblra. 

27. Silk 

Silk land of East, Balhika, N. 
Harivarsa, Tamil. 

28. Jute and 

fibrous cloth. 

Punifra, Magadba, Balbika 


(Modern equivalents) 

Bengal, N. W. of Himalayas, 
N'lgiriB. 


Sind ( ? ) 


Afghanistan 


Tibet, Garhwal, N. W. of 
Himalayas and Hindu Knsh, 
Chotanagpur ( ? ), the Son, 
Sumatra, Rajputana, Mala- 
bar, Ceylon. 

Tibet, Rajputana, Chotanug- 
pur ( ? 1, Sumatra, CeyloD. 

S. India, Rajpn'ana, Himalayan 
range. 

Range between Jhelum and 
Indus. 

Berar, Oudb, Benares, Orissa, 
Sambbalpur ( ? ), Tamil. 

Chcnab and Ganges, Gaihwal 
and Himalayas, Vindhyas 
and Satpura, Wn. Ghats, 
Ceylon. 


S.E. coast of Tamil, Ceylon, 
Bengal coast. 

Bengal coast 
Tamil, Ceylon 


Shorkot, Benares, E. & N. Ben- 
gal, Bihar, Orissa, Maha- 
rastra, Tan il. 


E. it- A'. Bengal, Nepal, N. W, 
Himalayas, Punjab, Balkb 
( ? ), Mabarastra 

Assam ( ? ), Balkh ( ? ), K. 
Himalayas, Tamil. 

N. Bengal, Bihar, Balkb ( ? ). 
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The list is do doubt incomplete, defective and lacking 
valid confirmation in many cases. There were innumerable 
thriving industries outside this small range which cannot be 
localised for lack of materials. The compilation, tentatively 
made from vague and scrappy literary notices may not be 
correct in every detail. But the facts of localisation and 
specialisation stand out ; and for certain industries at least, 
e.g., the muslin of Bengal, the pearls of Pandyaand Ceylon, 
the sandal of Mysore and Assam, the gold of Tibet, Cfarhwal, 
Malabar and Ceylon and the fleet-footed horse of Sind and 
the Punjab, evidences are almost unimpeachable. The cata- 
logues of the Arthasastra and the Sabhaparva alone, from 
which many items have been omitted in this chapter, give the 
modern economist ample food for thought over the magni- 
tude of lost arts and industries exhausted mines and forests, 
exterminated flora and fauna and defertilised agricultural 
land. 



CHAPTER V 


Organisation of Industries 

Guild organisation. Srenl and piiga. Origin of combination. Stages : Yedic, 
Pali end Epic. 

Organisational structure, (a) Localisation of industries. Theory ; practice — in 
town, in village. (6) Leadership : the pamulha, the jetihakn. (c) Heredity of occu- 
pation. Exceptions, the antevaxi —rules, (cl) Guild laws: evolution; regulation of 
investments and dividends, of contracts; sanction against delinquency; judicial 
power. 

Finances. The balance sheet. Public works. 

Relation with civil power. Paternal care. Arbitration of di-putes : the bhaqijd • 
garika. Guardianship? The guild militia, a thorn. 

The organised craftB. 

Functions and powers. Flag. Coins. Seal. Control of Municipal power. 
Receiver of deposits and executor of endowmeuts. Mobility. Cultural life. Indepen- 
dent development. Disintegration, 


' To ols and mech anical power are not the sole means for 
The guild the produ ction of wealth. . It requires 
organisatioiij combination and laws regu- 
1 a ting busin ess. The progress of Indian arts and crafts 
depended in no small degree on the organisational genius of 
the people. The industrial combines in ancient India have 
generally been termed ‘ guilds ’ as they bear a close resem- 
blance to those prototypes of mediaeval Europe. 

Sanskrit works use many words with references to local 
„ . bodies, the distinction between which is 

o rewt, 

not precisely defined. Generally, however, 
ti ne terms srenl and yua n go.Jor-ind.ustrial jtnd commercial 
gliild&J. Kaiyata and TattvabodhinI explain srenl in Panini 
^ (II. i. 59) as an assembly of persons following a common 
\ craft or trading in a common commodity (ekena Alpena 
) panyena va ye jlvanti tesam samuhah 6renl). The eom- 


1 And sometimes gama, nigama, gana, xbmgha, sauifiho, sainifi, etc. 
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mentators on Mmu (VIII. 41) and Narada (I. 7) explain it 
nearly in the same sense, but in the Artha^astra, §renl is 
either a guild of workmen (II. 4) or a military clan (VII. 16) 
or communities like those of Kambojas, Surastras and 
Ksatriyas who subsist by agriculture, trade and military 
service. So the puga is a craft or trade 
Pu9<l ‘ guild according to the commentators of 

Narada (X. 2) and Yajnavalkya (II. 31). But both Vira- 
mitrodaya and Mitaksara distinguish it from the Srutl as an 
, association of persons of different castes and occupations 
• while srenl is a more limited assembly of people of same 
: craft or occupation though possibly of different castes. 

As Vrhaspati points out, anarchy and insecurity in busi- 
ness were the earliest impulse to combina- 

Urge to ud ion. 

tion (XVII. 5 f.). The danger came not 
only from the conditions of the market but also from the 
, severity of the civil law in regard to certain crafts. 1 In fact 
guild life is the characteristic of an advanced stage of 
economic progress when ‘'the individual mechanics, artisans 
or traders have sufficient business instincts developed in 
them, and have achieved sufficient success in their several 
: businesses to appreciate the necessity of organising them- 
selves into a community for the purpose of promoting their 
individual and collective interests.” 2 The idea of organ- 
ising on co-operative basis was inherent in the division of 
f castes and allocation of functions. The Vai^yas were called 
I ganasya in distinction from the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas 
as co-operation was necessary for acquiring wealth (Br. Up. 
1. 4. J2 and Sankara’s Com.). Within the Vaisya or 
commoner caste the emergence of traders as a distinct body 

1 E.rj., the laws of the ArthaSastra on gold and silversmiths. Cf. Manu— " But 
the king shall cause a goldsmith who behaves dishonestly, the most nocuous of all 
thorns, to be cut to pieces with razora.” IX 202. In Vispu guilds of metal-workers 
and of smiths of gold and silver are pre-eminent. 

2 R. If. Mukherji : Local Self-government in Ancient India. 
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Development. 


from agriculture and cattle-rearing signifies a further stage 
in this progress. 

The plea of Geldner and of Roth for the existence of 
guilds in Vedic literature has been keenly 
disputed. But the words sresthin and 
sraisthya used in Vedic texts 1 would appear from their 
contexts to mean ‘ headman of a guild ’ and ‘ his position 
of primacy.’ For more positive evidence of institutional 
growth we have to look to a much later age. “As the 
Buddhists placed the warrior-caste before the priest-caste 
and gave unrestricted freedom to the third estate, it is not 
wonderful that guild-life is characteristic of a Buddhistic 
environment.” 2 Early Pali literature is full of references 
to guilds and heads of guilds are of the highest social 
\ position. They are great ho useholders _ al wavs represente d 
1 iii ^the _ ^omL,^iil_... ol kings a mL princes. References in 
the Epics and in subsequent records, epigraphic and 
literary, are equally informative, in the Sfintiparva it 
is fully realised that the gana when united, acquires great 
wealth by the strength and prowess of its constituents v 
(arthascaiva’dhigamyante samghatabalapaurusaih, 107. 15).^ 


In the origin and consolidation of guilds four important 
factors had their part . I t has already j o 
d usuries'* 0 in^iiwry I”" been see n that certain industries . were 1 * 
s pecial ised at ce rtain places. Within the 
same district or town again each industry tended to be 
localised at a particular area of its own. The Arthasastra 
^ordains that merchants trading with scents, garlands, grains, 
]and liquids (gandha-malya-dhanya-rasapanyah) are to settle 
in the eastern quarter of a town. Traders in cooked rice, 
liquor and flesh (pakkannasuramamsapanynh) and prostitutes 


1 For references see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index. 

2 WaBhburn Hopkins : Indin Old and New, p. 171. 
30-1 365B 
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(rupajlvah) to the south. Artisans manufacturing worsted 
threads, cotton threads, bamboo-mats, skins, armours, 
weapons and gloves and the Sudras to the west (urnasutra- 
venucarmavarmasastravarana-karavah). Smiths and work- 
ers in precious stones (lohamanikarnvah) find place with the 
tutelary deity and Brahmanas in the north (II. 4).) The 
Agnipurilna makes a totally different allocation except for 
the prostitutes and for the religious people. The goldsmiths 
are to be in the south-west corner of the town ; the pro- 
fessional dancers and musicians and the harlots in the south ; y 
the stage-managers, the carriagemeu and fishermen in the 
south-west. Those who deal in cars and chariots, weapons 
and cutlery in the west ; liquor merchants, officers and 
employees in the north-west ; religious people in the north ; 
fruit-vendors in the north-east. This is in the outermost 
circle. In the inner blocks are the military, the civilians 
and the elite of the town. The Mayamata gives a more 
complicated plan. To the south — a little to the sides 
should be the weavers, to the north wheelwrights or carters 
(cakrinam). The outermost sites are divided into several 
blocks reserved for (a) fish, meat, dry food and vegetables, 
(6) staple food, (c) basins and pottery, (d) brass and bronze, 
(e) cloth shops, (/) rice and paddy, ( g ) tailoring ; salt, and 
oils, (/i) perfumeries and flowers, all serially arranged inter- 
vening residential sites. Along the roads within the boule- 
vard are assigned stalls of jewels and precious stones, gold, 
clothes, drugs and condiments like manjistha, pepper, pipal, 
ginger, honey, ghee, oil, medicines, etc. In ports or in 
trade marts stalls are not to be inter-residential but more 
compact, set up in continuous rows on either sides of the 
highway, to secure economic efficiency (Ch. 10, II. 154-83). 

In a different order of planning artisans and manual workers 
are placed in the outermost zone of the city ; to the east or 
north — potters, barbers and other craftsmen ; to the north- 
west — fishermen ; to the west — butchers ; to the north — 
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oilmen ; to the south-east or north-west — architects ; fur- 
ther off — washermen ; one krosa (2 miles) off from the east — 
sweepers (Chs. 9, 29). 

; Plans differed in theory and in practice. But there is 

T . no doubt that industries and occupations 

In practice. 1 

tended to be segregated from one another 
partly under the same circumstances which lead to the 
localisation of modern industries. In the towns of the 
Madhyadesa we come across the ivory-workers’ street ( danta - 
karaolthim in Benares, Jat. I. 320 f. ; II. 197), the lotus 
street (uppalavibhini in Savatthi, II. 321), the washermen’s 
street (rajakavithim, IV. 82), the street of the Vessas 
(vessanfun vlthiya, VI. 485), the weavers’ quarter (tantavita- 
tatthanam, I. 356 ; pesakaravithi, I)hpA. I. 424) and a 
street in the caterers’ quarters (odonikagharavlthi- 
yani, III. 49). As in the town people with the same 
industrial pursuit flocked in a specified street or quarter, in 
the countryside, they congregated in the same village settle- 
ment and formed a more developed organisation. A car- 
penter’s village with 500 or 1,000 families is often seen in 
the frontier of the state cf Ivasi or in the outskirts of the 
city of Benares (kfisiratthe...paccantagame bahu vaddhaki 
vasanti, I. 247 ; kulasahassanivaso mahavaddhakigamo, IV. 
159; II. .18, 405 ; IV. 207). There was a weavers’ village 
near Benares under a headman (Dhammapala’s Com. on 
Therig, Pss. 157 ff.) and a smith’s village of 1,000 houses 
(sahassakutiko kammaragamo, III. 281) is also referred to) 
Brabmanas formed similar villages for their scholastic and 
religious activities (VI. 514; Mn. 41, 150). 1 The craftsmen 
purveyed their goods to the people of neighbouring towns 
and villages or executed orders from them jointly or severally) 
(Vr. XVII. 11). 

1 For villages of fistfcennen, hunters, thieves, cundtlUis, Delias, nulukanis, etc., 
«ee infra, Bk. V. Oh. Ill, Bk. VI, Ch. III. 
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/ After localisation the next factor was leadership. The 
. , , localised industry, the gdma or the seni 
was frequently organised under a leader 
called jetthaka. We hear of jetthakas of carpenters, smiths, 
weavers, garlandmakers (III. 405) as well as of other inferior 
crafts and of mariners, thieves, caravan-guards, etc. Fick 
surmises that his office was hereditary and honorary, based 
on skill rather than on age. He is prominent in royal 
court (III. 281, V. 282) and rich and of great substance 
(III. 281). He seems to have combined the functions of the 
village headman, the village syndic and the president of the 
local guild. 

The third factor was heredity of occupatio n. Fr om 
t he frequent use of the suffix es kula an d 
tion I . Ciedlty ! ’ f ° ccup!1 puita. after a_craft.na.me, it would appear 
that a family stuck to the same craft 
the father handing dowo-to-his -son. his capital, credit and 
a ecu mulated experience. Later, during the period of the 
later law-books (Manu, etc.), with the development of trade 
transactions “ the significance and inner compactness 
deepened, and being similar to the castes on account of the 
traditional organisation and the hereditariness of member- 
ship, they gradually got , as certain rules and 

customs with reference to marriage and interdiuing were 
developed, the appearance of real caste, till they finally 
became the modern trading classes.” 1 

But occupation was not always rigidly determined by 
heredity or caste. This is proved by the 
vs!i > . ar " ja Jnd anie copious literary references particularly 
in the Pali canon to'ltbe master and the 
pupil, the acariya and the antevdsi in \ an establishment 
where the latter undergoes a course of apprenticeship under 
the former in an art which he chooses to pursue in future. 


1 Fick ; Die Sociale GUeierung, p. 179. 
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His role is not always that of a learner, — for sometimes he 
excels his master in skill (Jat. V. 290 ff.). It is very often 
that of an assistant or a servant akin to the worst conditions 
of wage labour. 1 2 

From Narada’s rule it seems that the period of appren- 
ticeship was very similar to the condition 
ticesbip 6 ° f 8, ‘ pren ’ of bondage. A youngman desirous of 
learning a trade was free to do so. He 
lived with a master, worked for him and was fed and taught 
by him ' (also Vr. XVI. 6). Like a slave by his master 
he should be treated as a son. 3 * * He might not be made 
to do any other work than the one he was learning. The 
master might compel the apprentice's return if he ran 
away. ' In case the apprentice learns the craft more quickly 
than stipulated in the contract, the time left over shall be 
his master’s and all the profit derived from the apprentice 
during that period shall accrue to his master (also Yitj. II. 
137). It follows that (he was bound down for a given 
length of time and that the advantage from his work was 
wholly his master's. If agreed upon in advance he might 
be rewarded with a fee on attaining proficiency, but he 
should continue to work for his master till the stated time 


was up (V. lc-21). 

The last and the strongest factor binding the constituen- 
cies as a close homogeneous unit was the 
iion! l,id ,aws: evolu operation of the guild laws. The evolu- 
tion of these laws may be traced back 
roughly to the first six centuries before the Christian era 
in the form of conventions takiDg shape. The tendency 
is indicated in two rules of Gautama.). “ Laws of districts, 


1 In fact Marada treats them in the same chapter along with hired servants 
nud slaves. 

2 Of. Mv. I. 3‘2 1, where Bnddba aajs that the ficuriija ought to consider 

the an tevaxiha as a son, the antecasika should consider the ucnriija as a father. He 

exhorts the bhikhhue to live the first ten yearB in dependence on the acuriya. Of 

course the rule relates to education in sacred lore and not in a craft. \ 
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castes and families, when not opposed to sacred texts, are 
an authority ” ; and “ ploughmen, merchants, herdsmen, 
money-lenders and artisans (are also authority) for their 
respective classes” (XI. 20 f. ; Vas. I. 17, XIX. 1 )/ While 
^Gautama is an advocate of local usage and law of caste, 
iManu reckons guild laws as on par with those of castes 
■land localities. A king should settle the laws only after 
a careful examination of the laws of castes, districts, guilds 
(sreni) and families (VIII. 41 ; Yuj . I. 3fi0 f.; Narada, 
X. 2). Vrhaspati goes farther to enjoin that the king 
must approve of whatever the guilds do to other people in 
accordance with their rules whether that is cruel or kind 
(XVII. 18). 

These rules were meant to regulate distribution of profits 
and liabilities, investments and dividends 
B hareE° a 1 nTTiabiiuie 9 . 0f among the numbers. According to the 
Arthasastr a. guilds of workmen (sarngha- 
bhrtali) and those who carry on co-operative work (sambhuya 
samutthatarah) shall divide their earnings (vetanam) either 
equally or as agreed upon among themselves (III. 14). The 
rules of Narada and Vrhaspati on sambhuya samutthdnam 
or joint transaction of business are more elaborate and relate 
to trade guilds as well as to craft guilds.) The partners 
must share all legitimate expenses of business such as those 
incurred by (a) purchase and sale of merchandise, ( b ) provi- 
sion for necessary travelling, ( c ) wages of labourers, (d) 
realisation of dues, (e) freight, (/) care of treasures (Nar. 
III. 4 and Vivadaratnfikara’s com.). The loss, expenses 
and profit of the business are to be shared by each partner 
according to the share contributed by him to the joint 
stock. ) A partner is responsible for any loss due to his 
want of care or any action without the assent or against 
the instructions of his co-partners (Nar. III. 5 ; Vr. XIV. 
9). Similarly he is entitled to a special remuneration for 
special profit gained through his individual action (Nar. III. 
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6 ; Vr. XIV. 10). The master craftsman is entitled to a 
double share of the profits. So also the head of an 
engineering firm building a house or a temple or digging a 
tank (Vr. XIV. 29). 

The guilds took contract for work. The Arthasastra 
„ , , lays down its rules or terms between the 

transacting parties (III. 14). Buies of 
contract bear also on the internal affairs of a guild. Vrhas- 
pati says that a contract executed by one is binding on 
all (XIV. 5). The rule of the Arthasastra is that a healthy 
person who deserts his company (of contract artisans) after 
work has been begun shall be fined .15 panas ; for none shall 
of his own accord leave his company. One found to have 
stealthily neglected his share of work shall be shown mercy 
for the first time and given proportional work anew with 
promise of proportional share in earnings. For neglecting 
Sanction again and going elsewhere he shall be 
thrown out of the company (pravasanam). 
For a glaring offence (mahaparadha) he shall be treated 
as condemned (dnsyavad-acaret, III. 14). The Dbarma- 
sastras do not show the same leniency. According to 
Narada and Vrhaspati he who disobeys the laws or injures 
the joint stock is to be banished. A member who fails to 
implement an agreement entered into by his association is 
to be banished and his property confiscated. According to 
Yajfiavalkya dishonesty is punished by expulsion from the 
guild and forfeiture of share in the profits. A disabled 
partner may, however, appoint a substitute to do his part of 
the work (II. 265). 

The threat of expulsion for indiscipline and dishonesty 
was the sanction of the guild laws. 
Accordingly the association had complete 
judicial authority over its members. Vrhaspati says that 
the partners are to be judges and witnesses in deciding 
their own disputes (XIV. 0). These disputes do not 


Judicial authority. 
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necessarily relate to affairs of business, they might be strictly 
personal. Later law books emphasise the jurisdiction of 
local, popular courts like the hula, sreni, gana and pilga — 
graded in ascending order of superiority (Mar. Intr. 7 ; Vr. 1. 
28-30; Yaj. II. 30). This juridical power is recognised in- 
the Buddhist literature. A man may be tried by his guild 
(pugamajjhagato, Mn. 41, 114). Its interference is invoked 
to settle differences between the members and their wives 
(Vin. IV. 226). In the Suttavibhanga it is forbidden to 
ordain the wife of a member unless his guild had sanctioned 
it. This rigid control over the affairs of a well-knit corpora- 
tion was exercised by an executive body of two to five 
persons presumably with a presiding head which also super- 
vised the affairs of smaller associations (Vr. XVII. 10). 


The finances of the guild consisted of individual earnings 
and contributions, fines and confiscations 
a n a r xjwn ii i t u r ! ' 1 " " S on delinquent members, king’s subsidy 
(Vr. XVII. 24) and profits from executions 
of orders (Yaj. II. 190). Goo d profi ts a ccrued from the 
investment of the deposits which the guilds receiv ed fro m 
the king and 'the public as banks. 1 They might in their 
turn earmark a part of their capital to be set aside as safe 
deposit. The Arthasastra prescribes on this point that 
those who can be expected to relieve misery, who can give 
instructions to artisans, who can be trusted with deposits, 
who can plan artistic work after their own design, and who 
can be relied upon by guilds of artisans may receive the 
deposits of guilds. The guilds shall receive their deposits 
back in time of distress. 


Arthyapratikarfih karusasilarah sannikseptarah svacitta- 
kfiravah srempramilna niksepam grhnlyuh. Yipattau sreni 
niksepam bhajefc. IV. I. 


1 For Mie banking activity of the sreni see infra, Bk. IV, Ch. II. 
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The incomes were distributed as (a) dividend among 
members, (6) charity, (c) fresh investment, 
deyam nihsva-vrddhandha-strl-bar-iitura-rogisu 
santiinikadisu tatb.i esa dharmah sanatanab 
tato labhyeta yalkiiicit sarvesameva tatsamam 
sanmiisikani masikam vfi vibhaktavyam yathamsatah 

Vr. XVII. 23 f. 

The Smrti rules find positive illustrations from life. Pour 
Benares weavers plied their trade jointly and used to divide 
their earnings in five shares, keeping four for their own 
and disposing of the fifth for charity. 

Barilnasiyam pesakarn ekato hutvfi tena kammena 
laddbakam pafica kotthfiso lcatva cattaro kotthfise pari- 
bhuniim-u paficamam gahetvri ekato va danam dadimsn. 

Jat. IV. 475. 

Benevolent public works and religious contributions received 
equal attention. Among the votive offerings at S nnchi 
o ne is attribute d to the guild of ivory-c irvcrs. A cave" 
inscription in Junnar records the gift of a seven-celled cave 
and of a cistern by the srenl of corn-dealers. 1 A Gwalior^ 
Inscription (876 A.D.) records a temple-grant by a town 
where guilds of oil-millers (tailikasrenl) and of gardeners 
(malikasrenl) levy a toll among themselves and assign it to 
the temple. 2 


The ^ guild s while enjoying an autonomous life stoodjji 
close relation to the civil authority., The 
state f guM^nship! 16 legaTmasters enjoin a paternal and foster- 
ing care to be extended to industrial com- 
binations. Not only must the king respect the guild laws 
but must also see that members thereof followed their own 


/ laws (Yaj. I. 361; Vis. III. 2; Xar. X. 2). To enforce 
1 observance of these laws and compacts among members 


1 Bfihler and Buries : Arch. Sur. IF. hid., IV. 10 

2 E. T.,T. 20. 

31-13C5B 
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tlie king may resort to the peDal sanctions ol fine and 
banishment (Manu, VIII, 219-21 ; Vis. V. 1C8; Yaj. II. 
192). In the case of a dispute between a guild and its 
head, the king shall arbitrate and he shall restrain when 
a whole guild boycotts a member from hatred (Vr. XVII. 
19-3C). He subsidises a guild when necessary. He 
receives appeal against its disposal of a law-suit. He has 
the prerogative of taxing it to his pleasure. 

The Jfitakas offer several instances of guild-disputes 


Disputes and arbitra- 
tion. 


(II. 1 2, 52; IV. 43; VI. 332). The 
source of these quarrels is nowhere dis- 
closed. That there might be more than 
one guild of the same craft at one place, c.rj., the two 
weavers’ guilds at Govardhana (Na.dk Cave Ins.) may lead 
to a vague surmise. To remedy this state of affairs, a king 
is said to have inaugurated the office of the bhamlagarika 
who carried with it “ the judgeship over all guilds ” (sabba- 
seniniim vicarnnattbnya, IV. 43) and “ whose function 
possibly referred to a supervision of the goods made or 
dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the king’s 
exchequer.” 1 


The king’s role of guardianship is reflected in many 
ou>er relations. otber references. He collects all the guilds 
(sabbaseniyo) along with his subjects to 
demonstrate his almsgiving Mat. IV. 49 ). He assembles 
the four castes, the eighteen guilds (at tharaso senii o) and 
his army for a procession to receive his son (VI. 22). 
! Among ministers, officials and notables are the chiefs of the 
guilds (srenimukhjah) who are ordained by Bharata to come 
. out and greet Rama on his return from exile (Ram. VI. 
129. 4). The king was in . intimate touch with the jellhaka 
and probably this was the agency through which he exercis- 
ed his powers of oversight. 


1 Mrs. Rhys Davids : Cambridrie History, p. i.07, 
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But the guild was liot always the submissive ward. As 
ii necessary corollary to its political power 
to civil power. and autonomous lire and from the need to 

defend its treasures the srenl came to form 
a militia and possess military power enough to be a perpe- 
tual worry to the king. Prince Duryodhana when defeated 
in the hands of the Gandharvas was ashamed of returning 
home and meeting his relatives, priests and heads of guilds 
(ganamukhyah, Mbh. III. 248. 1G). The Arthasastra is 
at its wit's end to keep them under subjugation and to 
destroy them by sowing seeds of discord. In the Santi- 
parva their power is reckoned as equal to that of the army ; 
their heads must be ‘ talked over ’ by spies when the king 
would subdue another kingdom ; they are ‘ supported by 
union ’ and the king is especially warned not to tax them 
too heavily, lest they become disaffected, which is consi- 
dered as a grave calamity (!07. 10-32). 


time when the Jfitaka 


The organised crafts. 


shape there were eighteen 


In the land where and in the 
stories took 

industries which were organised into guilds 
(altharaso scni) 0 , I. 207, 314; ill. 281; IV. 411; VI. 22). 
Four of these arc especially mentioned, viz., carpenters 
(vuddhaki), smiths (kammara), leather-dressers (cammakfira) 
and painters (cittakara) (VI. 427). Among craft guilds 
Vrhaspati enumerates those of goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
workers in other base metals (kupya), carpenters, slone- 
. dressers (sainskarta) and leather-workers (XIV. 27)*/ 
The Basils Cave Inscriptions refer to the guilds of weavers, 
of loiters (? kularika), of workers with water-pumps 
(odayantrika) and of oil-millers (tilapisaka) (12. v, 15. vii). 

A Mathura Brfihmi Inscription of Huviska’s time records 
the existence of a ra ha (?) guild and a guild oi Hour-makers' 
(saniitakara). 1 The Junnar Buddhist Cave Inscriptions 


1 E. 7..NXT. 10. 
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similarly speak of one of bamboo-workers (vasakara) 
another of braziers (kasakara) and a third of corn-dealers 
(dhamiiika). 1 The collective gift of the ivory- workers at 
Vedisa (Sanchi Ins. C. 189) probably indicates that these 
artisans formed a sreni. Later inscriptions and inscriptions 
from the south add copiously to the list. 

The autonomy and entity, of the guild was as much legal 
„ „ as real. It had its distinguishing colours 

(Mbb. III. 2 ,6. 6). In the preparations 
made by the royal family and citizens of Mathura to witness 
the wrestling bout bet wee i Krsua and Ivamsa, pavilions 
were erected for different companies and corporations with 
flags representing the implements and emblems of the several 
crafts (svakarma-dravyayuktabhih patakfibhih. Harivamsa, 
8G. 5). If the nigama of the coins of Taxila and-oLthe411iita 
seals refers to town corporations and not to industrial guilds, 
the Basarh seals of the time of the Gupta emperors show a 
great advancement in guild activity referring to and giving 
the names of bankers (sresthin), traders (sarthavaha) 
and merchants (kulika), their members and their leaders 
(prathama-kulika). The civic affairs of the nigama were 
dominated by powerful trade and craft guilds. 2 
v/ The guild served not only as a bank receiving deposits 
at interest but also as a trustee and executor 
.tSSth* wMknU. of endowments. An endowment in a 
guild bank is reported to be permanent 
so long as tbe guild retains its unity even if it moves to 
a different place. 2 This shows its mobility and organisa- 
tional perfection and the public confidence reposed in it. 
The 1,000 families of carpenters in a gama who shifted 
wholesale overnight in boats and settled in an island in 
mid-sea is a typical illustration of ibis mobility (Jat. 

5 Biihler and Barges : 0/;. dt., IV. 10, It, 27. 

- See p. 1SS. 

1 Fleet : Cuptu Inscriptions, No. 16. 
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IV. 159). Another example is a guild of skilled (prathita- 
silpah) silk-weavers who migrated from Lata or southern 
Gujarat into the city of Dasapura and constructed " a noble 
and unequalled temple of the bright-rayed sun.” After 
this the members began pursuing different occupations, 
e.g., music, story-telling (kathavidah), religious discourses 
(dliarmaprasanga) ; some remained weavers, others changed 
into astrologers (jyotisa) or warriors (samarapragalbhah) 
or recluse (vijita-visayasanga). Still the corporate organi- 
sation was in tact and the temple which had fallen into 
disrepair was restored by the same guild after a period 
of thirty-six years from its construction. 1 The larger civic 
conscience and communal spirit thus stood against the 
disruptive tendencies of ontradictory tastes and occupations. 
This als.} slows the extent of intellectual life and culture 
nursed in a mere craft guild and the amount of independent 
development and freedom of choice permitted within its 
scope. But this is not the sretu of the Jatakas and of 
the Smrtis. We miss the team plying their shuttle 
together, the rules regulating collective contracts for a 
job, the allocation of shares and dues from a joint-stock. 
The institution imbibes cultural propensities and develops 
conflicting tastes in a growing urban atmosphere. It has 
lost its fundamental character of manual labour and the 
basic unity grown upon it. Tue earlier irenl was an asso- 
ciation of capitalist workers serving under the strictest 
regimentation who could ill afford to pursue the so-called 
cultures and refinements as means of livelihood. The story 
of the Mandasor Inscription sets forth the first stage of 
disintegration of a well-knit craft guild with common 
economic interests. The process is hidden under the 
plaster of a higher but loose synthesis maintained only 
by tradition and personal association. 


1 Ibid, p. 86. ' 




BOOK III 

TRADE AMD COMMERCE 



Afifiataro duggatakulaputto musikam gahetva ekas- 

mim apane bijalass’ atthaya datva kakanikam labhi. 
Taya kakanikaya pbanitam gahetva ekena kutena panlyam 
ganhi. So aranfiato agacchante malakare disva thokam 
thokam phanitakbandam datva ulumkena panlyam adasi. 
Te tassa ekekam pupphamuttbim adamsu. So tena 
pnppbamfilena punadivase pi pbanitaii ea panlyaphatafi on 
gahetva puppbaramam eva ga^o. Tassa tam divasam mala- 
kara addbocitake pnppbagaccbe datva agamamsu. So na 
cirass’ eva imina upayena attha kabapane labhi. Puna 
ekasmim vatavnttbidivnse rajuyyane bahu sukkhadandaka 
ca sakha ca palasafi ca vatena patitam hoti. Uyyanapalo 
chaddetnm upayam na passati. So tattha gantva sace 
imani darupannani mayham dassasi ahan te imani sabbani 
nlbaris^amiti uyyanapalam aha. So ganha ayya ti sam- 
paticebi. Cullantevasiko darakanam keliraandalam gantva 
pbanitam datva muhuttena sabbani danipannnni niharapetvii 
nyjanadvare rasim karesi. Tada rajaknmbhakaro raja- 
kulanam bhajananam pacanatthaya daruni ganbi. Tam 
divasam Cullantevasiko daruvikkayena solasa kahapane 
catiadini ca panca bhajanani labhi. So cat u visa tiya kaha- 
panesu jatesu “ attbi ayam upayo mayban ” ti nagara- 
dvarato aviduratthane ekam panlyacatim tbapetva pancasate 
tinabarake panlyena upatthahi. Te ahamsu : “ tvam 

sarama ambakam bahupakaro, kin te karama ” ti. So 
“ mayham kicce uppanne karissattha” ti vatva ito c’ ito ca 
vicaranto thalapathakammikena ca jalapathakammikena ca 
saddhim mittasantbavam akasi. Tassa thalapatbakammiko 
“ sve imam nagaram assavanijako panca assasatani gahetva 
agamissati’ti ” acikkhi. So tasso vacanam sutva tinaharake 
iilia : “ ajja mayham ekekam tinakalapam detha, maya ca 
tiiie avikklte attano tinam ma vikkinatba ” ’ti. Te 



“ sadhu ” ’ti sampaticchitva panca tiuakalapasatani aharitva 
tassa ghare patayimsu. Assavanijo sakalanagare assanam 
tinam alabhitva tassa sahassam datva tam tinam ganhi. 
Tato katipakaccayena tassa jalapathakammikasakayako 
iirocesi : “ pattanam mahanava agata ” ’ti. So atthi 

ayamupayo” ti atthahi kahapanehi sabbaparivarasampannam 
tavakalikam ratham gahetva mahanteDa yasena nava- 
pattanam gantva ekam angalimuddikam navaya saccakaram 
datva aviduratthane sanim parikkhipapetva nisinno purise 
auapesi : “ bahirato vanijesu agatesu tatiyena patiharena 
arocetba ” ’ti. “Nava agata ” ’ti sutva Baranasito sata- 
mattfi vanija “ bhandam ganhama” ’ti agamimsu. 
“ Bhandam tumhe na labbissatha, asukattbane nama maha- 
vanijena saccakaro dinno ” ti. Te tam sutva. tassa santikam 
agata. Padamiilikapurisa purimasaiinavasena tatiyena 
patiharena tesam agatabhavam arocesum. Te satamattapi 
vanija ekekam sahassam datva tena saddhim navaya pattika 
lmtva puna ekekam sahassam datva pattim vissajjapetva 
bhandam attano santakam akamsu. Cullantevasiko dve 
satasahassani ganhi tva Baranasim agantva 

Cullakasettki Jataka. 

A young man of good family but reduced circum- 
stances picked up the mouse which he sold for a kakani 

at a shop for their cat. With the kakani he got molasses 
and took drinking water in a waterpot. Coming on flower- 
gatherers returning from the forest, he gave each a tiny 
quantity of the molasses and ladled the water out to them. 
Each of them gave him a handful of flowers, with the 
proceeds of which, next day, he came back again to the 
flower grounds provided with more molasses and a pot 
of water. That day the flower-gatherers, before they 
went, gave 'him flowering plants with half the flowers left 
on them ; and thus in a little while he obtained eight 
kahapanas. 
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Later, one rainy and windy day, the wind blew down 
a quantity of rotten branches and boughs and leaves in the 
king’s pleasaunce, and the gardener did not see how to clear 
them away. Then up came the youngman with an offer 
to remove the lot, if the wood and leaves might be his. 
The gardener closed with the offer on the spot. Then this 
young apprentice repaired to the children’s playground and in 
a little while got them by bribes of molasses to collect every 
stick and leaf in the place into a heap at the entrance to 
the pleasaunce. Just then the king’s potter was on the look 
out for fuel to fire bowls for the palace, and coming on this 
heap, took the lot off his hands. That day the young 
apprentice by selling the wood obtained sixteen kahdpana s 
as well as five bowls and other vessels. Having now twenty- 
four hahapaiias in all, a plan occurred to him. He went to 
the vicinity of the city-gate with a jar full of water and 
supplied 500 mowers with water to drink. Said they, 
“you have done us a good turn, friend. What can we do for 
you? ’’ “ Oh I’ll tell you when I want your aid,’’ said he ; 

and as he went about, he struck up an intimacy with a 
land-trader (?) and a sea-trader (?). Said the former to 
him, “ To-morrow there will come to town a horse-dealer 
with 500 horses to sell.’’ On hearing this piece of 
news, he said to the mowers, “ I want each of you to-day 
to give me a bundle of grass and not to sell your own grass 
till mine is sold.” “ Certainly,” said they, and delivered 
the 500 bundles of grass at his house. Unable to get grass 
for his horses elsewhere, the dealer purchased our friend’s 
grass for a thousand pieces. Only a few days later his 
sea-trading friend brought him news of the arrival of a large 
ship in port ; and another plan struck him. He hired for 
eight kahapanas a well-appointed carriage which plied for 
hire by the hour, and went in great style down' to the port. 
Having bought the ship on credit and deposited his signet- 
ring as security, he had a pavilion pitched hard by and said 



to Lis people as he took his seat inside, “when merchants 
are being shown in, let them be passed on by three success- 
ive ushers into my presence.” Hearing that a ship had 
arrived in port, about a hundred merchants came down to 
the cargo, only to be told that they could not have it as a 
great merchant had already made a payment on account. 
So away they all went to the young man ; and the footmen 
duly announced them by three successive ushers as had 
been arranged beforehand. Bach man of the hundred 
severally gave him a thousand pieces to buy a share in the 
ship and then a further thousand each to buy him out 
altogether. So it was with 200,000 pieces that this little 
apprentice returned to Benares. 




CHAPTER I 

Development and Organisation oe Trade 


Trade u natural sequel to industry. Tire different trades. Market-place. 

The small trader or hawker. Big traders : caravan. Correspondents. Wholesale 
and retail trade. 

Corporate organisation. Partnership and guilds. 

Trade methods. Speculation. Transaction on credit. Advertisement and pub- 
licity. Depression. The successful vendor. 

The set-tlii : his fabulous wealth. Stores. His relation with king; with 
fellow merchants and citizens. Hereditary office ? Assignee of lolls His unofficial 
rank. Administrative function. Benevo'ent work. 


Trade 

industry. 


follows 


Trade is a natural sequel to industry. In the wake of 
^ sippa must, follow poharQ *. ... .Eqf. an in- 
d ustrial p roduct must as a matter of course 
look for a market for its disposal. Such • 
markets and such transactions are necessary concomitants 
of any industrial effort and occur in the earliest stages of 
economic life. With the specialisation of industries, and 
th eir loc alisat ion in particular places whether in a whole 
country or in a village or in a small street of a town, this 
commercial intercourse multiplies in proportion. The horse- 
producing Sindhu and the cloth-manufacturing KasI are 
brought into the same intimate economic relationship as 
were formerly the animal-breeder and weaver plying their 
trade side by side in the same village. Exchange of goods 
bound down the whole land of India, particularly the north, 1 
in a close economic unity to which even Rome, Egypt,!'*' 
Arabia, Persia, China, Indonesia and farther East were! 
brought into brisk commercial intercourse. 

Bet ween th e pr oducer __and__ the consumer stood. Ike-- 

The vendor 


Stockists and shops. 


s toc kist and the middle man. 


stpcked_V£irious_ goods front produ cers in 
his shop for sale. W e jmow -of-grain merchants, (dhannika) 
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, who kept double-mouthed sample-bags (ubhatimukha 
rnutoli) to keep samples in of various sorts of grain (Dn. 
s XXII. 5). Merchants traded in diverse article like fruits, 

1 herbs, sugarcane, honey, ointment, planks of wood, tooth- 
brush and smoking-pipe (Jat. IV. 495), Among traders, 
practising in a town are dealers inj cloth ( dussik a), in 
perfumes (g andhika ), groceries (pannika), fruits (phalika), , 
• and roots (mfilika) (Mil. 331, 262). Tuladhara, the trader 
lived by selling juices (rasa), scents (gandha), barks and 
timbers, herbs, fruits and roots 1 (M'bh. XII. 261. 2). The 
shops were set up in rows on the two sides of the main 
thoroughfares or around the market place (singhataka, 
gamamajjha, bhanda-bkajanlyam thanam) with a tendency 
for shops of the same wares to group together forming a 
special bazar of their own. 

Shops were not always stationary. They might be 
The hawker. moving. In the Jatakas the hawker is a 

common sight. A merchant goes about 
from village to village hawking goods on a donkey’s back 
(vanijo gadrabhabbarakena voharam karonto vicarati, II. 
109 ff.). A petty hawker shouts with his wagon in 
the middle of the village (gamamajjhe) with “ buy my 
cucumber, buy my cucumber ” (I. 205). A grocer’s 

daughter (pannikadhlta) hawks jujubes in a basket “buy 
my jujubes, buy my jujubes” (badarani ganhatha badarani 
ganhatha’ti, III. 21). Sometimes these people evince a 
higher sort of business intelligence. Two potters apportion 
two streets in the same town between themselves to 
eliminate competition and peddle their pots from door to 
door (I. 111). 


1 The producer and the dealer are not always clearly distinguished. E.g., the 
gandhika may mean one who prepares scents as well as one who Blocks and sells them. 
So an oionika is both a caterer and a distributor of foodstuffs. 
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Big trader : caravans. 


\ 


Besides these small traders there were big merchants, 
who collected huge cart-loads of wares 
from their centres of production and sent 
them to distant countries where they might be sold at a 
higher price. The Jatakas are full of references to caravans' 
or long lines of two-wheeled bullock carts such as is repre-., 
sented a*t Bharhut in the scene of the purchase and gift of! 
the Jetavana. Their strength is given at the conventional^ 
figure of 509 wagons under a leader (satthavfiha, 1. 98, 
3G8, 377, 404; III. 200, 403 ; V. 1G4, 471). “ The carts 

struggled along slowly, through the forests, along the tracts 
from village to village kept open by the peasants. The 
pace never exceeded two miles an hour. Smaller streams 
were crossed by gullies leading down to fords, the longeij 
ones by cart ferries.” 1 llegarding one of these an interest J . 
ing piece of information is given. A great caravan of one' 
thousand carts (mahasakatosattho sakatasahassam) was 
going from the East country to the West country. Wher- 
ever it went it consumed swiftly straw, wood, water and 
verdure (tinokatthodakam haritakavannam). Now in that 
caravan were two caravan-leaders each commanding one- 
half of the carts. 2 Thinking that wherever we go v 
we consume everything — they divided the caravan into two 
equal portions and equipped with food and provender started' 
separatety (l)n. XIII. 23; cf. Jat. I. 98). 

The trade magnates had “ correspondents ” in big and 
opulent cities with whom they disposed 
of their goods wholesale. A correspon- 
dent and fr.er.d of Anatbapindika at the border sent 500 
cart-loads of local wares to barter in the shop of the Savatthi 
merchant. The people were hospitably received, lodged 
and provided with money for their needs, — and given goods 


Correspondents. 


1 Rhys Davids : Buddhist India , p. 08. 

s So the unit, of 500 under the charge of one sailhavuha remains in 


tact. 
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in exchange. A return despatch from Anathapindika was 
summarily refused with insults by the border correspondent 
for which however he was paid back in his own coin during 
the next offer from him (Jat. I. 377). 

The wholesale dealers distributed the wares to retail 
dealers on a commission or share of the 
reM trade. al * and profit. The rules of the Arthasastra on 

retail sale seem to be based on the assump- 
tion that the latter did not purchase the goods and sell them 
in better terms to derive a middleman’s profit. They were 
rather agents or salesmen of wholesale dealers, possibly 
representing several at a time. The Arthasastra lays down : 
“ Retail dealers selling the merchandise of others at prices 
prevailing at particular localities and times shall hand over 
to the wholesale dealers as much of the sale proceeds and 
profit as is realised by them. Rules of sealed deposit shall 
apply here. If owing to distance in time or place there 
occurs any fall in the value of the merchandise, the retail 
dealers shall pay the value and profit at that rate which 
obtained when they received the merchandise.” 

Vaiyyavrtyakara yatliadesakalam vikrinanam panyam 
yathajatamulyamudayam ca dahyuh. Sesamupanidhinil 
vyakhyatam. Desakalatipatane va parihinam sampradana- 
kalikena arghena maulyam-udayam ca dahyuh. 

“ This rule does not hold good for servants selling their 
masters’ wares. Such merchants as belong to trade guilds 
or are trustworthy and are not condemned by the king need 
not restore even the value of that merchandise which is lost 
or destroyed owing to its inherent defects or to some unfore- 
seen accidents. But of such merchandise as is distanced by 
time or place, they shall restore as much value and profit as 
remains after making allowance for wear and tear of the 
merchandise.” 

“ Samvyavaharikesu va pratyayikesvarajavacyesu bbreso- 
panipatabhvam nastam vinastam va mfilyamapi na dadyuh. 
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Desakalantaritanam tu panyanam ksayavyaya^uddhamulya- 
mudayam ca dadyuh. Panyasamavayanam ca pratyamgam. 

in i2 ■ 

Elsewhere it is given that the trader should calculate 
the daily earnings of middlemen and fix that amount on 
which they are authorised to live ; for whatever income falls 
between sellers and purchasers (i.e., brokerage) is different 
from profit. 

Yannisrstam upajiveyuh tadesam divasasanjatam 
samkhyaya vanik sthapayet. ICretr-vikretro-rantarapatitam 
adayatanyam bhavati. IV. 2. 

This is obviously the agent’s commission which is to 
be fixed by the trader to a rate likely to give an enterprising 
middleman quite a decent income. 

Corporate organisation as developed in industries, did. 

not progress as far in commerce. With 
tionT P p O arta0rshfp ni9a ' re 8 ard to industries guild' organisation 
was the order of the day, with commerce 
it was an exception, it being generally pursued individually 
and indepen dent ly. Partnership was of course not 
un commo n. Vidura quotes an adage to king Dhrtarastra 
that concerns of wealth should not be pursued alone (Mbh. 

; V. 33. 50). Two merchants from Savatthi trade with their \ 
wares in 500 cart-loads from the East country to the West 
country and come back to Savatthi with a lucrative profit. 

Savatthivasino hi kutavanijo ca panditavanijo ca dve 
jana pattika hutva pahcasakatasafani bhaiidassa puretva 
pubbantato aparantam vicaramana voharam katva bahu- 
labham labhitva Savatthi m paccagamimsu. 

They then set down to divide the returns (Jat. II. 167). 
Similarly two merchants from Benares dispose their wares 
in the country districts in partnership (dve jana ekato N// 
vanijjam karonta laddhalabha). They fall to quarrel 
over the share of the proceeds, one claiming share of a 
half on the strength of equal investment in stock-in-trade, 


83— 1365B 
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another two-third on the score of superior acumen. The 
former wins (I. 404). 

But of the seni, gfima and puga there is hardly any 
reference. In the Earle Cave is recorded a gift by the gama 
' of .traders jyaniya-gam asa) from DhenukFikata, but nothing 

is known about its nature or constitution. 

Guild. 

Trade guilds seem to be conceived in 
the rules of Gautama (XI. 20 f.) and in the prognosis of 
the Arthasastra that traders unite to raise prices like modern 
corners and make a profit of cent per cent (VIII. 4). But 
as has been already seen individual tradesmen entered into 
similar compacts for mutual interest from their inherent 
business instinct, and these show at best an appreciation 
of the community of commercial interests. Instances of 
co-operation are not rare. Parties of mariners voyaging 
by the same vessel under a jetthaka may have chartered 
it in concert (Jat. II. 128; IV. 13S ff ; V. 75; VI. 34). 
Parties in a caravan were brought together for purposes of 
safety through long forest journeys and accepted the leader- 
ship of the satthavahet for guidance as to halts, watering, 
precautions against brigands and beasts, routes, fording, 
etc. 1 “Subordination was not however always ensured 
(Jat. I. 108, 368; II. 295 ; III. 200), and the institution 
does not warrant the inference of any further syndicalism 
among traders.” As regards commercial organisation, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ statement stands substantially correct : 
that there is “ no instance as yet produced from early 
Buddhist documents pointing to any corporate organisation 
of the nature of a guild or Hansa League.” 2 Later 
literature gives undisputed evidences of such leagues. 
For example, in the Bukranlti “ a scimayikapatra or business 
deed is one which individuals frame after combining their 

1 For example the merchants in a party of 1,000 under the two leaders in Dn. 
XXIII. 23. See supra, p. 265. 

2 Cambridge History, p. 211. 
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shares of capital (svadhanamsa) for some business concern 
(vyavahara) (II. 11. 627 f.). The reason for the somewhat 
later development of commercial combines was probably 
that trade was still a wandering profession while industrial 
organisations depended largely upon settled relations and 
ties of neighbourhood . 

Trade in the Jatakas is very often speculative. A young 
„ . man picks up and sells a dead mouse and 

Speculation. x 

by successful dealings works up the 
capital to become rich. The last transaction is in a ship’s 
cargo which he bolds and disposes at 200,000 pieces 
(I. 120-122). The outlay being 1,000 the profit is 20,000 
p.c. 100, 200 and 400 p.e. are the profits at which 
caravan masters barter their wares (I. 98 ff., 109; IV. 2). 
A boy begins with a humble stock-in-trade, voyageB to 
Suvannabhumi with some other merchants in a ship and 
makes enough money to recover his paternal kingdom 
(VI. 34). 

Indications to the development of commerce may be had 
from the prevalence of several trade 

Trade methods. 

practices. Business deeds or documents 
recording a description of the property purchased and the 
price paid for it were known among merchants (Vr. VIII. 
7 ; cf. Suk. III. 378 f.). Big deals -were made on credit. 
The speculating young man bought the cargo of a ship 
on credit giving his signet ring as security. Sale by 
public auction after notification is witnessed by Strabo 
(XV. i. 50-52) 1 and in the Arthasastra (II. 21). 
Merchants advertised their goods by singing their praise 
themselves (vanija viya vacasanthutiya. Com : yatha vanijo 
attano bhandassa vannam eva bhanati, V. 425) or through 
an agent, e.g., the hostess of a travelling tailor (tunnavaya) 

1 Vincent Smith lme corrected the reading to sale after having the royal seal 
(Asoka). 
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who on his behalf gives publicity to his profession in the 
village (amma vithisabhaganam arocehl’ti, sa sakalagame 
arocesi) so that in one day 1,000 pieces were earned 
(VI. 366). Political crises had their repercussions on 
business transactions. After Rama’s exile the business 
of Ayodhya suffered under general depression and shops 
remained closed for several days (Ram. II. 4b. 36 f. ; 
71. 41). 

The application, judgement, cleverness and ‘ connexion ’ 
of the successful shopkeeper (papanika) are 
keeper Buccesarul shop ' interestingly discussed (An. I. 116 f. ; 

c/. Mn. II. 7; Vin. I. 255). He is 
shrewd (cakkhuma), knowing his goods (paniyam janati) : 
this article bought for so much and sold for so much, will 
bring in so much money, such and such profit (idam 
paniyam evam kltam evam vikkayamanam ettakam mulam 
bhavissati ettako udayo ti). He is clever (vidhuro), 
skilful in buying and selling goods (kusalo hoti paniyam 
ketiui ca vikketun ca). He inspires confidence (nissaya- 
sampanno), inasmuch as wealthy people seeing his stability 
give him credit. Possessed of these three characteristics, 
a shopkeeper in no time attains greatness and increase of 
wealth (tlhi angehi samannagato papaniko na cirass’ eva 
mahantattam va vepullattam va papunati bhogesu). 

Despite the absence of the guild system, that there was 
a certain organisation in urban business 
wealth. 4£ " /n : hIB * s apparent from the role of the settlii. 
The words sresthin and sraisthya, used 
in the Vedic literature would appear from their contents, 
to mean ‘ headman* and ‘his position of primacy.’ 1 Later, 
in Pali literature the setthi conveys the idea of one of the 
upper bourgeoisie, a great merchant or commercial magnate 


1 Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index. 
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who sends his caravan from pubbanta to aparanta or ships 
his cargo across the high seas. In a more technical sense 
the setthi was the head of this trading class, a wealthy and 
popular magnate who, like the rural bhojaka and the indus- 
trial jetthaka, stood in close relation to the king. His 
wealth is computed at the conventional figure of 80 crores 
(Jat. I. 345, 444, 466; II. 331 ; III. 56, 129, 300; IV. 1, 
255 ; V. 382). He stocked huge quantities of grain in his 
granaries (I. 467) obviously to dispose in scarcity on advan- 
tageous terms. With his big capital he employed small 
craftsmen and benefited by their labour (setthim nissaya 
\ vasantassa tunnakarassa tunnakammena jlvissama, IV. 38). 
The setthi of Rajagaha is competent to pay 200,000 kahd- 
panas as medical fee (Mv. VIII. 16). 

The compound Eajagahasetthi is a pointer to the fact 
, that the richest merchant of a town or 

Leader of merchants. 

village, the setthi par excellence , dis- 
charged certain specific functions and had a unique position 
with respect to others. In the inscriptions of the Sancln 
tope the setthi of a village is in several instances mentioned 
without his proper name, while the gahapati appears with 
his name and sometimes village as well. 1 His was a position 
of authority over the fellow traders. During his dedication 
of the Jetavana, Anathapindika, the chief setthi of Savatthi 
was attended by 500 setthis. 

Through this leader the king maintained his contact 
with the mercantile community. In this 
ineTchaut”. kmg and capacity of a go-between the seUhi filled 
one of the highest offices of state (settbi- 
tthana, Jat. I. T20ff.;TII. 418; V. 382; setthita, Mahavamso, 
p. 69). The gahapati , one of the seven jewels (ratanam) 
of a king is explained by Buddhaghosa as setthi-gahapati. 


1 The setthi, who appears with his name and place in the Earle Cave In., is an 
ordinary merchant, not the chief setthi. 
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This official is often seen waiting upon the king (rajupattha- 
nam gato, III. 19 ; rajupatthanam katva, IV. 63). His 
relation is sometimes informal and personal. A king 
desirous of renouncing the world is supplicated by his 
parents, wife, children, the commander-in-chief, the setthi, 
and the people. The setthi offers him his accumulated 
fortune and requests him to stay (V. 185). 

The rich business lord probably led the co-operative 
efforts of merchants in his town and was 
^Tosit'on with cm- ver y p 0 p u ] ar with his community. Pre- 
sumably this popularity and influence 
with his community and with the people at large was the 
reason for his selection into king’s service. The setthi of 
llajagaha does good service both to the king and to the 
merchants’ community (ayarn kho settbigahapati bahupakaro 
rafino e’eva negamassa ca, Mv. VIII. 16). A setthi in 
office is honoured both by the king and by citizens and 
countryfolk alike (raj apujito nagarajanapadapujito, V. 382). 
When the princes and queens fell victim to a king’s furore 
the citizens uttered not a word ; but when the setthis 
were seized for execution, the whole city was troubled and 
the people went with their relatives and begged for mercy 
(VI. 135). 

The setthi therefore was not a civil official in the sense 


the sendpati or the amdtya was. As an 
Soda[raDk? ° fficc ' intermediary, he was half an official and 
half a popular figure. As an official he 
was selected by the king on the basis of his wealth and 
j influence (Jilt. I. 120-22). But as the son generally 
succeeded to his father’s trade (II. 64, 236 ; setthanusetthl- 
nam kulanam puttii, Mv. 1. 9. 1.) and inherited his wealth 
and influence, the office of the setthi nominally selective, 
tended to be hereditary. The sixth descendant of a setthi 
is found continuing in the post of bis forefathers (Jat. V. 
384) . There is little to distinguish between social rank 
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and civil office in this respect. 1 The two were co-existent- 
and a setthi fallen in social position was little likely to 
continue in the king’s grace ; nor would the king make an 
alternative selection when the son of the retired official was 
lit to take the mantle. 

The specific functions of the setthi as a civil official is 
nowhere clearly defined. A king by his 
tj AdminiBtnui™ inn'- decree makes a g if t 0 f the East market 

town to a merchant (pacinayavamajjhaka 
gamam rajabhogena bhunja’ti) and makes the other thousand 
merchants his subordinate (sesasetthino et-ass’eva upatthaka, 
liontu, VI. 344). There is hardly any authority to render 
setthi as ' treasurer ’ 2 for which the Pali word is bhanda- 
(jdrika. He may have assisted the king in framing his 
financial policy and advised him on the methods and rates 
of assessment on big business. He carried the king’s 
orders to his fellow merchants and presumably was respons- 
ible for their execution. As emoluments for his services, 
the tolls, taxes and customs dues of a particular business 
area might be assigned to him. Sometimes he was assisted 
by a second (anusetthi, Jilt. V. 384 ; Mv. I. 9. 1) from his 
owm class. He had little to do with the king’s treasury. 

With the growing industrial and commercial life of the 
„ . . , town, the setthi rose into power and 

Municipal power. , 1 

prominence and came to play a new role. 
As leader of the most important urban class and as a civil 
official of the highest rank he was the hot favourite to be 
entrusted with municipal administration, — to be promoted 
to the visaya-coxmcil or even to the position of Lord Mayor. 
The Basarh seals and the Damodarpur and Paharhpur 
Inscriptions throw sidelights into the civic functions of 

1 C/. it would seem that the rank of setthi was hereditary, and this is 

confirmed by the later literature; but this applies to the social rank only, and not 
to the office.” Rhys Davids : Vinnya Texts, I, p. 102. 

2 In the translation of the Jatakas under Cowell’s editorship. 
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the setthi. This is nothing straDge for the head of a class 
who, like the upper bourgeoisie of the national-democratic 
age in Europe, were at the forefront of every liberal 
movement and set the example of unstinted charity. The 
hoarded crores of Anathapinclika, emptied for the alleviation 
of the miseries of the poor and for the propitiation of the 
Sarngha, the great caitya cave at Karle and similar costly 
gifts at Kanheri, Mathura and Sanchi give a glimpse into 
the means and ways by which they attained to their 
phenomenal power and popularity. 



CHAPTER II 
Price and Market 


Free bargain : haggling. Price quotations. Customary rates and indeterminate 
price. Price-fixing. The conrt-valuer. Price regulation. Statute-fixed prioee. Cor- 
nering and inflation of price. Proportion between big and small trade. 

Standard of living. 


“ And because they first bargain and afterwards come to 
terms (the priest and the king over the soma juice in terms 
of cow-payment) therefore, about any and everything that 
is for sale here, people first bargain and afterwards come 
to terms.” (Sat. Br. III. iii. 3. 1-4.) 

This practice of a “ free bargain ” unregulated by lav 
and custom was widely prevalent up to, 
the beginning of the 6th century B.C. 
Prices.were determined mostly by haggling, 


Free bargain : 
haggling. 


sometimes climbing up from a single kahapana to "100 
or lj'XJO (Jat. III. 126 f.). “ The act of exchange between 
producer or dealer, and consumer was, both before and during 
the Jataka age, a * free ’ b irgain, a transaction unregulated by 
any system of statute-fixed prices. Supply, limited by slow 
transport and individualistic production, but left free and 
stimulated, under the latter system, to efforts after excel- 
lence on the one hand and to tricks of adulteration on the 

other, sought to equate ' with a demand which was 

no doubt largely compact of customary usage and relatively 
unaffected by the swifter fluctuations termed fashion.” 1 
The statement may be best examined in the light . of 
some available price quotations which 

Price quotations. 

may be arranged into the, following 

schedule : 


34— 1365B 


1 


MrB. Bhys Davids : J.B.A S.» 1901, p. 875. 
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COMMODITY 

PLAGE 

PRICE 

REFERENCE 

Animals 




Slave — male or female 


100 kahapana 

Satena kftadasa, Jat. I. 
224 ; satakltadast, III. 
343. 

Slave— king’s son 

... 

1,000 gold nikkha 

VI. 547. 

A serviceable ass 

Mithila 

8 kahapana 

VI. 343. 

Oxen— 1 pair 

Benares 

24 

n. 305. 

An average horse 

I » 

1,000 

n. 306. 

A thoroughbred foal 

M 

6,000 „ 

II. 289. 

A team of chariot 
horses 

Mithila 

90,000 

VI. 404. 

A nice plump dog 

... 

1 

+a cloak 

II. 247. 

A dead mouse 

... 

1 kakani 

I. 120. 

Eatables 



, 

Meat for a chameleon 

Mithila 

1 kakani — 
i mdsaka 

VI. 346. 

A fish 


7 mdsaka 

H. 424. 

A jar of spirits 

Benares 

1 kahdpan a 

I. 350. 

| Ghee or oil— a small 
' modicum 

i 

Dinner dish for royal 
horse 

Savattbi 

1 

Yin. IV. 248 f. 

Benares 

100,000 „ 

I. 178. 

Royal dinner disk 

If 

100,000 „ 

II. 319. 

Clothing 




Nan’s cloak— 1 

Savatthi 

16 kahapana 

Vin. IV.J256. 

A robe for a court lady 

M 

1,000 „ 

II. 24. 

A 8ivi robe 

I* 

1,000 „ 

IV. 401. 

A robe of Easi muslin 

Vedeba 

100,000 „ 

SatasahaBsagghanikam 
kasikavattham, III. 
11;_VI. 403,460. 

Shoes or sandals — each Savaithi 

pair according to quality 

100-1,000 „ 

IV. 16. 

Jewelled housings of a 
royal elephant 

... 

2,000,000 „ 

VI. 488. 

Tailoring repairs : 

Benares 

1,000 

VI. 366. 


a day’s earnings in a 
village 
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COMMODITY 

Ornaments 

Ad ornament of a 
setthi's wife 

Gold necklace fitted 
with sandalwood 

Gold wreath of a 
setthi'a wife 

Miscellaneous 

Sandal perfume (quan- 
tity?) 

Garland, perfume and 
spirits : for day- 

labourers 

A bundle of grass 

Merit of a pious act 

House and Field 

A play-hall for 1,000 
boys worked by 
voluntary labour 

A monastic cell 

A field (measurement?) 

Jo OB NET AND TRANSIT 

Hire of carriage per 
hour 

Fording of 600 carts 
hiring a bull 

Fee for a forest con- 
voy 

Ferry toll for 
1 empty cart 

1 man’s load 
1 animal and 
1 woman 

1 man without load 


PLACE 


Savatthi 

Sivi 


Benares 


Benares 

Savatthi 


Mithila 


Nasik 


Benares 

Benares 


»» 


Brabmarsi 

(Hum, 

Paficala, 

Matsya, 

Surasena) 


Fees, Pensions and Salaries 

Teacher’s honorarium Taxila 
(for a whole course) 

>i n 


Actors'— to touT a whole Benares 
country 

Doctor's— for curing Saketa 
setphi'a wife 


PRICE 


100,000 kahapana 
100,000 
1,000 


100,000 kahapana 


i masaka + 

} masaka 

1 masaka 
200-600 kahapana 


1,000 kahapana 


500 

4,000 


1,000 „ 
1,000 


1 

1 

i 

i 


1,000 kahapana 

7 nikkha 
(insufficient) 

1,000 ltahapaifa 


10,000 „ 

+ 2 slaves, a / 
carriage and 
horses 


REFERENCE 


m. 485. 


VI. 480; I. 340. 

Sahaassgghanikaip 
kaucanamalam, TI. 378 


Sa tasahaaeaggbamkazp 
cendanasaraip, II. 
873. 

III. 440. 


in. 130. 

I. 422, 


VI. 332. 

paficasatam viharam, 
Mn. 62. 

Nasik Cave In. 


I. 121. 


I. 196. 


II. 336; V. 22,471. 


Manu, VIII. 404. 


I. 206; II. 47, 278; 

IV. 38 ; V, 128. 
IV. 224. 


III. 61, 

/ ; Jin. 1.272. 

1 
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COMMODITY 

PLACE 

PRICE 

REFERENCE 

Doctor's — for coring a 
setfhi 

Rajagaha 

20,000 kahdpanu j 

mv. y 

Court-valuer's for 

Bbaru- 

8 

IV. 188. 

each testing 

kaccha 

' (insufficient! 


Chief Courtesan's— 

Benares 

1,000 kuliapana 

, HI. 435, 50 f , 43 

1 night 


’ IV. 248 f. 

II «> 

Vesali 

50 

Mv.vm.i4 . 

Mv. VHI, 3.k/ 

l»‘ »» 

Rljagaha 

100 

Chief Courtesan's 


1,000 „ 

Arth. II. 27. 

' salary 


Snake-charmer’s wind- 


1,000 „ 

IV. 458. 

fall-1 day 



Hire of an assassin 


1,000 „ 

V. 126. 

Archer— capable of ex- 

Benares 

100,000 „ 

H.87. 

hibition shooting— 


(271 kahdpanu 


1 year 


daily, too high) 


,i ,, 1 fortnight 

It 

1,000 kahapana 

I. 357. . 



(67 Kb. daily, 
normal) 


•, ,, 1 day 

II 

3 ,000 kahapana - 

V. 128. 



(too high) 


Tracker of footsteps 

Beoares 

1,000 kahapana 

III. 505. 

A coolie— 1 day 


1—1 mdsaka 

III. 326. 

Pension for courtiers 

Anga 

100 kahSpaya 

Mt. 

and Brahmanas — 


500 „ 

1 day 


1.000 „ 

! 

Salary of royal Offi- 

... 

48,000 „ 

Arth. V. 3.. J . 

cers : Grades— 


24,000 „ 


1 year or month ' 


12,000 „ 

8,000 „ 

4.000 „ 

2.000 „ 

1,000 „ 

500-60 „ 


Spies : grades — 

... 

1,0(0-250 


Messenger — for 1 yo- 


10 


jatta 




Messenger for 1 yoj. 


20 


above 10 up to 100 




Superintendent of 

stables 


10,000 „ 

Mbh. 111. 57. 6, 


A few customary rates are quite apparent, e.</., 100 lalul- 
. „ panas for a slave, 100, COO for a gold neck- 

^ J indeterminate price. J&ce or costly jewellery, 1,000 for a hall, 

for a course of learning or for a visit to the 
chief courtesan, 67 coppers a day for a skilful archer is 
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quite fair but the figures of 274 or 1,000 are pretty high 
to excite the jealousy of other officers. Similarly 8 coppers 
for each valuation is contemptuously refused as a ‘barber’s 
gift ’ by a price expert. But except for a few items like 
these it is hazardous to theorise on the basis of the Pali 
canonical data. Figures are often hyperbolic and wreck- 
lessly exaggerated. Fancy prices are quoted for articles of 
royal consumption irrespective of their real valuation. The 
price for a horse or mare may range from 1 kahapana to 
100,000. A pair of shoes presented to Buddha may worth 
double the cost of building a vihara and while sandal- 
perfume may sell at the rate of 100,000, a pair of water- 
carriers may plan their merry-making with garland, perfume 
and spirits with a purse of 1/16 of a kahapana. Prices varied 
not only in localities and with the ingress and egress of the 
commodity. It depended to a great extent on the fancy of 
the customer and on the need and bargaining capacity of the 
parties. 


Fixed price. 


\ 


J 


But better business principles than unrestricted bargain- 
ing were just beginning to dawn. For 
certain commodities and in certain quarters 
the advantages of a fixed price were growingly realised. 
When two merchants were bound for the same destination 
with their caravan, it was for the foolish merchant to gloat 
over ‘ fixing his own price ’ and anticipate his competitor. 
The wise Bodhisatta chose to go after him thinking 
“ haggling over prices is killing work ; whereas I following 
later shall sell my wares at the price already fixed ” (aggha- 
tthapanam nama manussanam jlvita voropanasadisam, aham 
pacchato gantva etehi tbapitagghen’eva bhandam vikki- 
nissami, Jat. I. 98). 

The beginning of price fixation is in the institution of 
the court-valuer (agghakaraka, aggha- 
panika, Com. Tberag. 20, 893 ff. ; Jat. I. 
124). He settled the price of goods ordered for the palace. 


Tbe court-valuer. 
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He stoodjbetween the dilemma of offending the king with 
too high a rate and of driving away the tenders by excessive 
cheapening. In making an estimate he had to consider 
the fancy and liberality of his master. His decision was 
liable to revision by the king (II. 31) and he himself was 
not immune from bribes and baits (I. 124-126). In spite of 
these drawbacks the system conduced to set up certain 
standard rates. The office of the court-valuer was also 


gradually transformed into that of a price-expert or into a 
ministry or board of price control for the whole market. 
iThe municipal bodies of the Maury as regulated prices 
f (Str. XV. i. 50). In the Artbasastra it is ordained that 
the price-expert shall, on consideration of outlay, quantity 
manufactured, amount of toll, interest on outlay, hire and 
other expenses, fix the price of merchandise with due regard 
to its having been manufactured long ago or imported from 
a distant country. 

Desakalantaritanam tu panyanam praksepam panyanis- 
pattim sulkam vrddhimavakrayam vyayananyamsca sam- 
khyaya sthapayet argham argbavit, IV. 2. 

Statute-fixed prices appear first in Manu and in the 
Arthasastra. According to the Artha- 
prkecontroi. price a " d sastra a profit of 5 per cent over and 
above the fixed price of local commodities 
and of 10 per cent on foreign produce will be fixed. 
Merchants who raise the price or realise profit even 
to the extent of pana more than the above in the 
sale or purchase of commodities shall be fined 5 panas in 
case of realising 100 to 200 pana s (tatah paramargham 
vardhayatam kraye vikraye va bhavayatam pana&ate paiica- 
panaddisato dandali, IV. 2). In Manu, the king is to 
settle prices publicly with the merchants every fifth or 
fourteenth day, fixing “ the rates for the purchase and 
sale of all marketable goods ’ ’ after consideration of their 
expenses of production (VIII. 401 f.). 
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With growing commercialisation new economic factors 
arose to set the legal price at nought. 
tion° rDerm ° aDd mfla Against the big business and monopoly 
concerns the royal statute was of little 
avail. It is confessed in the Arthasastra that “ traders unite 
in causing rise and fall in the value of articles, and live 
by making profits cent per cent in panas or kumbhas 
(vaidehakastu sambhuya panyanam utkarsopakarsam 
kurvanah pane panasatam kumbhe kumbhasatam ityajlvanti, 
VIII. 4). To meet this evil, “ merchants who conspire 
either to prevent the sale of merchandise or to sell or 
purchase commodities at higher prices shall be fined 1,000 
panas ” (vaidehakanam va sambhuya panyam avaruddha- 
tam anarghena vikrlnatam krmatam va sahasram dandah, 
IV. 2). Yajnavalkya also imposes the highest amercement 
“ for traders combining to maintain price to the 
prejudice of labour and artisans, although knowing the 
rise or fall of prices ” or “ to obstruct the sale of a com- 
modity by demanding a wrong price, or for selling it” 
(II. 249 f.). Visnu ordains the same punishments for a 
company of merchants who prevent the sale of a commodity 
by selling it under its pricei and for those of a company 
who sell an article for more than its worth (V. 125 f.). “The 
sale or purchase should be conducted at the price which 
is fixed by the king, the surplus made therefrom is under- 
stood to be the legal profit of traders.” 

That these well-meaning efforts of the state were lost 
upon the designing merchants is further proved by the 
fact that the state itself fell in line with the same tactics. 
As owner and controller of vast state manufactures, the 
king was to corner the goods and raise prices by artificial 
means to increase the profit. “That merchandise which 
is widely distributed shall be centralised and the 
price enhanced. When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shall be declared.” 
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Big and small trade. 


Yacca panyam pracuram syat tadekikrtyargham 
aropayet. Prapte’rghe va’rghantaram karayet, II, 16. 
The state is also to take freely the advantage of the rise 
in prices of its merchandise due to bidding among buyers 
(krayasamgharse, II. 6). 

Thus the state in the conception of the Arthasastra 
plays well the part of the scheming cartel. The transition 
from free bargain to cornering and price inflation accom- 
panied the growth of large industries and 
business in the commercial cities, which 
kept customers at their mercy. 1 . And since the old law still 
prevailed that a price once fixed holds good, fair or unfair, 
that a transaction cannot be revoked (Rv. IV. 29. 9), 2 it 
weighed more heavily on the customer than on the seller. 
. The saving grace of the system was that it bears no com- 
parison with the modern American parallel in the sphere 
of its influence. Almost the whole of rural areas and 
a large part of urban business were outside the sinister hold 
of monopolists. Small trade still controlled a big share 
of the country’s business and they in turn were freely 
exploited by the customers as well as by the big 
businessmen. 


In a free market dominated to a great extent by the 
„ ‘ fish-ethics ’ and with the fragmentary 

and biased data as presented, it is 
impossible to estimate the cost of living of any class of 
people with regard to a particular time and place with 
any approximation to accuracy. We have no price figures for 
the basic commodities of consumption, none for the staples 
like wheat, barley or rice. Prices were always and every- 
where fluctuating and to make the confusion worse 

1 A very early evidence of how fodder grass is cornered by a speculator is in 
Jataka, I. 121. 

2 Cf. the transaction of the Jetavana. Later legists qualify this rule. Vr. XVIII. 
5 ; Nar. IX. 2 f. 
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confounded the coins, viz., the pana or the karsapana t the 
mdsa or the masaka varied in their exchange value from 
place to place. Only the names of metallic tokens are 
found to be universal ; their ratios are not uniform, their 
metallic contents differ and hence their purchasing power 
even for the same actual price. We may only just compare 
without dogmatising the status of a water-carrier who 
plans his festive mirth with 1 masaka or a grass-cutter who 
sells his bundle for the same price with the weaver of 
Kaii whose fabric sells with the king at a fancy price if 
not exactly at the round number 100,000 kahapanas. 


?(S— 1885IJ 



CHAPTER HI 


- The Metric Systems : Disorder in Market 

Fluidity of weights and measures. Standard weights. Linear measures. Square 
measures, fluctuation between places and timea. 

Dishonest dealing's. False scales, coma, and measures. State as an exemplar. 
The malpractices and fines. Adulteiati n. The sinister buyer. From chaos to 
order. 


For commodities sold b) T weight and measurement, price 
was a still more indeterminate factor. For like coins, 
weights and measures varied in their standards and ratios 
irom place to place. 

References are very common in Pali and Sanskrit 
a t literature and inscriptions to standard 

* Standard weights. 

J weights like pala , drona, adnaka, prastha, 

khari, etc., in the measurement of foodcrops and other 
eatables. A few tables are available giving their metric 
relations. 


Table I 


4 mfigadhakapattha 
4 koaalapatths 
4 &}haka 
4 dopa 
4 minik& 


= 1 kosalapatth.i 4 kudumba <*1 pmtha 


'1 &|haki 
T dopa 
‘1 mlnika 
'1 kWri 


4 ptastha 
4 4<}baka 
16 drop a 


= 1 5(}haka 
“1 dropa 
*1 v4ri 


SO dropa =1 kumbba 

10 kutubba =*1 vaha 


-Paramalthajotiki on Sufc., p. 138 
— Blratfc&ppik&aiDl oa Sn. I. lfiQ 


Artbttfestrt, IT. 10 
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Table II 


10 guflja 

= 1 ti.asa 

10 muss or 6 guflja 

= 1 suvarijamasa 

10 m£sa 

=1 karja 

16 suvarparudsa 

= 1 suvarna or karsa 

10 karsa 

=1 padardha 

4 kar?a 

= 1 pala 

10 padardha 

=1 prastha 

68 gaurssarsapu 

=1 dharaija 

6 prastha 

=1 adhaka 

20 tandula 

=1 vajradharaija 

20 armapa 

= 1 kharika 





—Arthasastra, II. 10. 

8 rati 

= 1 masa 



10 masa 

=1 suvar^a 




— Sukranlti, II. 776-78. 


Buddhaghosa’s table corresponds very fairly with that of 
the Artha6astra. In the Mahabharata, the prastha is a small 
measure of barley made up of 4 kulavas (XIV. 89. 32). The 
small prastha of Magadha may well be equated with the 
kudumba or kulava and the khari with the vari. The table 
of the Sukranlti differs conspicuously, 1 adhaka being 
equal to 5 prastha s instead of 4, and 1 khari equal to 160 
adhakas instead of 64. But then the Sukranlti is a much 
later work and it itself admits that “ these measures differ 
with countries.” 

The second table of the Artliasastra, collated with the 
Smrtis (Manu, VIII. 134-37 ; Vis. IV. 7-10), stands as 

6 gDfija, krsijala, rati or gaurasarsapa = l masa 
16 maaa =1 karsa 1 

4 kar?a =1 pala 

Now 1 guflja seed or rati weighs about 1'75 grains 
.‘. 1 pala=l‘75 x 820 grains or 660 grains 


1 According to the Arthasastra 88 gaurasargapas instead of 80 make the weight 
of a dharana, one karqa. The margin may be explained by the fact that 
according to the Arthasastra, i.e., in the place of its composition, the weight of the 
white mustard seed was slightly below that of a guflja seed. 
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The ratio between the pala and any of the standards in 
Table I is nowhere given except for a somewhat confusing 
statement in the Artha^astra that 

200 palas = l dropa of royal dues fayamanam). 

Aod 187J palaa=l drona of royal Bales (vyavaharikam). 

If the vyavaharika drona is the standard drona of Table I, 
then the ayamana drGna in which the royal incomes are 
measured is appreciated by 6‘4 per cent. Conversely if the 
ayamana is the real drona then the measure used for 
disposal of king’s merchandise is depreciated by 6'25 
per cent. 1 Thus 

1 drona ayamana = 200 palaa = 660 x 200 gra. = 16 lbs. 

1 drona vyavaharika = 1871 palas = 560 x 187‘6 grs.=161ba- 

If the Arthasastra clue is accepted, 1 drona equates 
roughly either with 8 srs. or with 7| srs. The shot is not 
very wide of the mark since during Rama’s prosperous 
reign cows are said to be yielding 1 drona of milk each 
(dronadugha, Mbh. XII, 29. 58) and 8 srs. is an extra- 
ordinarily high but by no means impossible yield for a good 
cow. 1 adhaka on this assumption is about 2 srs. and 1 
prastlia, J a seer. The proportion between the adhaka and 
the prastha does not discord with that in a Mathura 
inscription of Huviska’s time where an endowment is made 
to provide the destitute with a daily allowance of 3 adhaka s 
of groat (saktu), 1 prastha of salt, 1 prastha of saku (?) and 
3 ghataka and 5 mallaka of green vegetables (haritakalapaka). 
The proportion between salt and groat works out at 
somewhat less than 1 : 12, allowing a portion of salt for the 
vegetables. 2 

1 Such manipulation with metric units to raise the margin of king's profit iB 
freely acknowledged in the Arthasastra. 

2 Of. tbe MnpdeSwarT Inscription of L'dayasena in Shahabad district of tbe early 

7th century where is recorded a grant of 2 prasthae of rice and 1 pala of oil to the 
god Handaledwara. On our computation, assuming 200 pala = l drops, 2 prastha = 25 
pala and the ratio between oil and rice is 1 : 25, whiob is quite satisfactory. But tbe 
oil may also have been meant for illumination. - 
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The surmise may therefore be hazarded that the 
following weight standards, more or less uniformly, prevailed 
in the Ganges valley in the centuries near about the 
Christian era : 

Table I 

4 budumba or kulava or magadhaprastha ( = 1/8 sr.)=l prastha (=1/2 ar.) 

4 praatha ... ... ... =1 udbaba (=2 era) 

4 adbeka ... ... ... = 1 drona (=8 era.) 

16 drona ... ... ... =1 khari or vari (=128 ara.) 

The smaller units, on the basis of the Sastra data may 
be compiled into : 


Table II 

5 gurija, kj-spala, rati or gaurasaraapa (=176 grs.) = l masa (876 grs.) 

16 masa ... ... ... =1 karsa (140 grs.) 

4 kar§a H« ••• =1 pa] a (560 giB.) 

12'6 pala •I* ••• ••• =1 prastha (1 lb.) 

None of these agree with their corresponding names in 
the Sukranlti. But Sukra saves us by saying that not only 
these measures differ with countries but- even their ratios 
vary for particular commodities. For example, in the case 
of an elephant’s value 5 rali = l masa quite in agreement 
with our Table II. Several other weights are cursorily 
referred to in the Pali works and in the inscriptions, e.g., 
the ammana (Jat. V. 297; Mv. IV. 1. 19; Mil. 102), 1 
acchera (Jat. V. 385), 2 3 pasata (Mv. VIII. 11), 8 ndlika 
(Sn. I. 81), ghataka and mallaka in the Mathura Inscription. 
With the present state of our knowledge these names remain 
elusive to us. 


1 Armana of Sanskrit. 

s ' Cf. Marathi 1 acchera * =1 seer. 

3 =2 pala according to Sanskrit lexicographers. 
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Linear measures are less perplexing. The only available 
list is that of the Arthasastra and it is 

Linear measures. , , . , j 

self-explanatory in several details, besides 
in certain portions, being corroborated by the Sukraniti. It 
goes (II. 20) : — 


Table III 


S paramanu ... 


... =1 rathajakraviprnd 

8 rathacakraviprnd 

... 

... =1 liksa 

8 liksa ... 


... = 1 yukamadhya (‘01 in.) 

8 yukamaibya ... 

... 

... = 1 yavamadhya (‘09 in.) 

8 yavamadhya ... 


... =1 angola C75 in.) 

4 angola 


... =1 dhanargraba (3 in.) 

8 angola 

... 

... =1 dhanormnati (6 in.) 

12 angula 


... =1 vitaati or chayapaurusa (9 in.) 

M angola 


... =1 sama, 4a la, parivaya or pada (10‘5 in.) 

2 vitasti ... 

... 

... =1 aratni or prajapatya hasta (18 in.) 

2 vitasti +1 dhanurgraha 


... =1 hasta ia measuring balances, cubic 

measures and pasture lands (21 in ) 

2 vitasti + 1 dhanurmusti 


... *»1 kisku or kamsa (24 in.=2 ft ) 

42 angula 

... 

... =1 kisku of sawyers & blacksmiths, 

used' in measuring camp grounds 
(■2ft. 7S in.) 

54 angola 

... 

... =1 hasta for measuring timber forest 

(3 ft. 4’5 in.) 

4 aratni 


... =1 danda, dhanu, nalika or paurusa (6 ft.) 

108 angula 


... =1 garbapatya dhanu measuring roads 

and fort wails. 

= 1 panrnsa measuring sacrificial altars 
(6 ft. 9 in.) 

6 kaqaaa 

... 

... =1 danda measuring brahmadeya land 

(12 ft.) 

10 danda 

... 

... =1 rajju (60 ft ) 

2 rajja 

... 

... =1 parideda (120 ft.) 

3 rajja 

... 

... =1 nivartana (180 ft.) 

3 rajju + 2 danda 

— 

... =1 bahu (192 ft.) 

,000 dhanu 

... 

... =1 garata (or kro4a, com.) (1 mi. 240 yds.) 

4 garufca 

... 

... =1 yojana (4 mi. 960 yds). 
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The metric equivalents in English are made on the 
assumption that 1 hasta or cubit = 18in. This gives f in. 
for the angula or the breadth of the mid-joint of the middle 
finger of an adult man. The breadth of a barley corn is 
slightly less than ‘1 in. and of a louse '01 in. At the longer 
end of the table, a danda or the ascetic’s rod, a dhanu or the 
archer’s bow and a paurusa or the full-grown average man is 
6 ft. high. The relations between the angula, vitasti and 
aratni and that between the garuta and yojana stand certified 
by Moggallana’s Abhidhanappadlpika. In the Sukraniti 
equations are cursorily thrown in from two different scales 
which may be compiled into the following : 


Sukraniti (I. 387-414) 


ArtkaSastra 


Braha.a 


Manu 


8 yavodara=l angula, 5 yavodara =1 angula 8 yavamadhya =1 angula 

24 angula =1 kara 24 angula =1 kara 24 angula =1 hasta 

4 kara =1 danda 5 kara =>1 danda 4 baEta or aratni = 1 dapda 

25 dapda =1 nivartaua 25 danda =1 nivartana 30 dapd a =1 nivartana 

25 nivartana'-l parivartana 25 nivartana=l parivartana 

5,000 kara = 1 kioda 4,000 kara =■ 1 kro£a 4,000 haafa =1 garuta or 

(2 pari.) kroda 


It will be observed that for measures below the danda 
the Brahma scale agrees with the Artha&stra but above the 
danda its nivartana is less by 20 cubits and its kroia longer 
by 1,000 cubits. The proportion between the cubit and the 
kro£a is the same in Manu and the Artha&istra, and between 
the angula and the cubit, same in all the three scales.. 

The aratni prevailed as far as in the land of Kuru and 
in the Punjab. It is mentioned in the MababhSrata (VII, 
176. 19) and in the Milinda (85). The Yona king could 
clear 8 aratni with a jump, i.e., 12 ft. — quite an average 
record for a good athlete. The yojana, as derived from applied 
tests from references in Pali literature, appears however as 
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a spmejvbafc longer distance than 4^ miles obtained from the 
Artba£astra. J 

Square measures lead again into a hopeless maze. The 
Arthadastra gives no tables for these and the only available 
data are a few cryptic expressions in the 
Sukraniti (I. 386-417). 


Square measure. 


768 yavodara (Brahma) 1 

l = (are& of) 1 dapda 

600 yavodara (Mann) J 

625 danda =1 nivartana 

1 bhuja or side of a parivartana = 25 danda 

1 parivartana of cultivable laud= 4 thuja (a square with each side= 25 daqda) 

= 625 dapda (sq.) 

2,500 parivartana or 


25,000.000 sq, cubits =1 kroda 


Strangely, 768 or 600 yavodara which = 1 linear danda 
is also = lsq. danda, while 1 sq . nivartana (25 danda) 2 = 
625 8q. danda. As a square measure the parivartana works 
out to be the same as the nivartana. But on what calcula- 
tion 1 parivartana equates with 10,000 sq. cubits and 2,500 
parivartana with 1 sq. kroSa remains unknown. No clues 
are available elsewhere to resolve, these mysteries. - The only 
accountable and intelligible equation of this table is that 

... - Table iy- . , • 

i sq. nivartana } .... ... 

• j -■ f .*»625,Bq, dapi}ao26 dapija x25 dapda 

(or possibly) 1 sq. parivartana) 

But even this square nivartana does not correspond with 
the Artha$Sstra ? s -linear nivartana inasmuch as it is 30 and 
not 25 daprfa; - The " square nivartana', on the - basis 1 ' of 
different linear systems works- out to — ' : 

* . the tabulated liat in Rhys Divide : On the Ancient -Goim and MAoturie. ~A$ 

Ceylon,, p. 16, • • ... _ , - _ ] 
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Brahma 


Manx 


Arthasaslra 


25 daijda x 25 da ml a 
= 100 knra x 100 kara 


25 dapda x 25 dapda 
= 125 kara x 125 kara 


30 dsnda x 30 danda 
=120 haata x 120 basta 


1800 x 1800 
144x9 


sq. yds. 


=2500 sq. yds. 
= 5165 acre. 


2250 x 2250 
144x9 


sq. yds. 


= 3905'25 sq. yds. 
= ‘8071 acre. 


2160 x 2100 
144x9 


sq. yds. 


= 3600 sq. yds. 
= ‘7438 acre. 


This nivartana is very commonly used in land measure- 
ments particularly in the Nasik charters. In one of the 
Gadval Plates of Vikramaditya I (674 A.D.) 1 a village is said 
to be measuring 50 nivartana which according to Table IV 
works out to 25'825 or 40' 355 or 37'19 t acres or between 
1/25 and 1/16 of a sq. mile. Other measures are found to 
be in use outside those in the Sukarnlti’s table. In the 
Gupta and Yakataka inscriptions bhuini is the current 
measure about which no clue is given. In the Ganesgad 
Plate of Dhruvasena I (Baroda, Gupta era 207), the khanda 
is a measure of land, 8 kharidas containing 300 padavarta 
which is explained by the commentator on the Katyayana 
Srauta Sutra as square foot. 2 But inscriptions from 
Kathiawad dating in the 6th century 3 give the measure- 
ment of cultivable fields as 180, 120 and 130 padavarta, of 
a pond (vapl) as 32 padavarta and of irrigation wells as 16 
and 12 padavarta showing that the measure was much larger 
than a square foot. Thus the padavarta like other square 
measures varied in different times and places. The khanda 
is a piece of land in which a khanduga of seed (Gadval 
Plates ; Inscriptions of early Ganga kings in Mysore) is 
sown. The khanduga is an unknown standard but there are 
other known standards of weight applied to land measure- 
ments ; c.g., fields in which 1, 2 or 3 khdri or 5,. ..14 dr on a 
of seed are sown. 1 


1 E. I.,X. 28. 

2 E. I., m. p. 323. fa. 3. 

S E. T., XI. 5. 9. 

4 Also 1 kulya , — in the Almora district assigned to the 6th or 7th ctntury, E. I., 
xm. 7 B. 


36 —] 365B 
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Dishonest dealings ran rampant in the market and false 
scales, false weights and false measures were the most 
convenient methods. The glorious days 
False wales, coins are wor th yearning for when merchants 

and measures. D 

did not sell articles with false weights and 
measures (khtamanaih, Mbh. T. HI. 22), a practice 
characteristic of the damned Kali age (III. 187. 53; XII. 
228.70). Tulaliuta mimanaVuta are in the list of dis- 
approved gifts (Mil. 279; cf. Yis. LIY. .15). Gotama 
abstains from cheating with tula, kamsa and mana i.e., 
with scales, coins and measures (Dn. I. i. 10 ; An. II. 209; 
Y. 205 f. : 8n. Y. 474.). In a more comprehensive list, the 
Snkranfti enumerates, — “ Deceit by means of false weights 
and measures, false and counterfeit coins, unscientific 
medicinal extracts and other preparations, passing off of 
base metals for genuine and high class things and food 
adulteration, all these channels of dishonest transactions are 
to be checked ” (I. 590-92). 

According to the Arthasastra the state itself is to derive 
some profit by using different weights and measures from 
those current in the market, i.e., higher 
bush-, m™ 1 ° f Uf,fBir ones f° r r0 .7 al purchases and levies and 
lower ones for sales of royal merchandise. 
But the same work, while setting up a bad example in the 
state, enters into long philippics against the subjects and 
prescribes a fine of 200 pan a for those who cause to a 
merchant- or purchaser the loss of even ^ of a pana by 
substituting with tricks of-hand (hastadosenaearatah), false 
weights and measures or other kinds of inferior articles (tula- 
manantaram arghavarnantaram va dharakasya mapakasya 
va). The class of merchants who lead in these underhand 
methods are the goldsmiths adopting false balances (tula- 
visama), removal (apasarana), dropping (visravana), folding 
(petaka) and confounding (pinka) with several ingenious 
tricks described in detail under each head (II. 14). Another 
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practice was to pass biid articles as good ones. “ The sale 
or mortgage of articles such as timber, iron, jewels, robes, 
skins, earthenware, threads, fibrous garments (valka), woollen 
clothes (romamayam) as superior though they are really 
inferior (jatamityajatam) shall be punished with a fine eight 
times the value of the article” (ibid., Yaj. 11.2451.). “The 
sale or mortgage of inferior as superior commodities (silra- 
bhandam ityasarabhandam), articles of some other locality 
as produce of a particular locality (tajjatam ityatajjatam), 
adulterated things (radhayuktam), deceitful mixtures 
(upadhiyuktam), dexterously substituted articles to those 
just sold (samutparivartitam) shall be punished with a fine 
of 54 pana and shall make good the loss.” “Those who 
conspire to lower the quality of works of artisans, or to 
obstruct their sale or purchase shall be fined 1,000 puna 
(karusilpinain karmagunapakarsam ajivam vikrayam krayo- 
padhanam vfi sambhuya samutthapayatfun sahasram 
dandah).” 1 “Adulteration of grains, oils, alkalis, salts, 
scents, and medicinal articles with similar articles of no 
quality (dhauya-sneha-ksara-lavana-gandha-bhaisajya-dravya- 
nam samavarnapadhane) is fined with 12 panus.” 

Adulteration was very common in business dealings. 
Yajnavalkya repeats (II. 241) the injunction of the Artha- 

sastra and Yrhaspati lays down : “A 

Adulteration. 

merchant who conceals the blemish of an 
article which he is selling, or mixes bad and good articles 
together, or sells (old articles) after repairing them, shall be 
compelled to give the double quantity (to the purchaser) and 
pay a Hue equal (in amount) to the value of the article ” 
(XXII. 7, 13). Manu censures adulteration of grain (XI. 
•50). In the Jatakas it is a current malpractice (I. 220) and 


1 The worst offence in business transactions is to combine into a conspiracy to 
drive away from the market a competitor by unfair disparagement of his produce or by 
blocking his sales and purchases. Com. 
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those who mixed good grain with chaff and sold it to a buyer 
are presented as Tantalus in heii. 

Ye suddhadhaimam palapena missam 
asuddhakamma kayino dadanti "VI. 110 

Sometimes the haggling buyers beat the seller in a 
sinister bargain in the market place, and 
The dishonest cus- are } l00 ked like fishes in purgatory in 

touier. x o 

consequence of their misdeed. 

Ye keci santhanagata manussa 

agghena aggham kayam lmpayanti 

kutcna kutam dhanalobhahetu 

cannam varicaram vadhaya M. 113 


Com. — agghena agghanti, tam tarn aggam lancam gahetva 
hatthiassfidlnam va jataruparajatadlnam va tesam tesam 
savinnanakanam avinnanakanaru aggham bapenti itaram 
pannasam tehi saddhim vibhajitva ganhanti . 

Thus not only the buyer and the seller but sometimes also 
the middleman or the price expert has his share of the 
spoils in a market dominated by unscrupulous pursuit of 
wealth. 


There could not be any clearer proof of straying into 
unfair business than the heavy fines imposed by statesmen 
and law-givers and the damnation of Kali 
ch»M h to or a der! t: ^ " or ^reat of perdition held out before the 
public by those who stood for ethical 
values even in (he pursuits of gain. It is because of this 
widespread anarchy that Manu has to confess that pursuits 
of trafficking and usury are by themselves a mixture of truth 
and falsehood (satyanrta, IV. 6). Traces of order were 
however emerging here and there. Every market had its 
standard weights and measures as evident, from the current 
lists of names, though they fluctuated from place to place 
and time to time introducing an element of chaos in 
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inter -jana-pada commerce. The Arthasilstra conceives of 
a Superintendent of Commerce (panyadhyak§a) to supervise 
weights and measures and prevent deception with false 
weights and scales (II. 11). Of the Maurya Empire little 
is known about the function of “ the great officers of state” 
who “ have charge of the market”; but about the fourth 
body of the municipality of Pataliputra it is definitely said 
that it superintended trade and commerce, its members having 
charge of weights and measures (Str. XV. i. 50). 



CHAPTER IV 


Overland Trade and Trade Routes 


InlaDd trade, The five road systems. (!) North-south : Pratisthitua-Sravusti, 
Ancillary routes, Ujjayim-Bbrgukai-clia-Tagara. (2) Southwest-southeast : Bhfgu- 
kaecba-Kausambi-'fatnralipti. (3) East-west : Pataliputra-Pstaia. (4) East-north- 
west, : Cau'pa-Piiskalavatl. to) Southwest-northwest : Bhrgukacch’.-Puskalavatl. 
Central Asiatic routes. Insecurity. 

Road-making and maintenance. Transit. River-routes. Dangers of overland 
trade. Police, — civil and mercenary. Difficulties of caravan journey. 3 he motive 
force of gain. 


loter-jaitapiida trade. 


The semi-anarchical business conditions did not stand 
in the way of inter-state commerce. Tlie 
self-sufficiency and isolation of gamas and 
janapadas were broken by active trade and long highways 
of commerce intersecting between them. The specialisation 
and localisation of particular industries in particular janapadas 
were sufficient urge for exchange of their products stimulated 
by a free market in which profit to the tune of 400 per cent, 
was not an unexpected hit. Long lines of caravan plied 
along the cross-country roads linking into a common market 
the horse of Sind, the wool of the Himalayas, the muslin 
of the East and the pearl of the South. 

The main overland routes resolve into five systems, 
linking the middle Ganges valley (a) with 
tiie upper Godavari valley and the south- 
western coast, ( b ) with the lower Ganges valley and the 
eastern coast, (c) with the. Sindhu and the Indus delta, ( d ) 
with the Indus valley and Gandhara, (e) linking the south- 
western coast with Gandhara. Each of these systems had 
extensions to distant foreign countries to the east and to 
the west, the first and second by sea, the third and fourth by 
land, tbe fifth by land on oue side and by sea on the other. 


The road systems. 
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The central route of the first system is what was follow- 
ed by the pupils of Bavari accurately des- 
PrttirtMna-Srfvasti. cribed in the Suttanipata,--t.<\, from 

Patitthana of Alaka to Mfihissati, UjjenI, 
Gonaddha, Vedisa, Yanasabhaya, Kosambi, Saketa, Siivatthi, 
Setavya and Kapilavatthu. Southward from Kapilavatthu 
and within the middle Ganges valley this route was extended 
to Kusinara, Mandira, Pfiva the city of wealth, Yesali of 
Magadha and to - the beautiful Rock Temple (Pasrinika 
Cetya), the destination of the party (Yv. 1011-13). It 
went farther south to Pataligama (later Pntaliputta), Nalanda 
Rajagaha and probably Gaya. During his last minister- 
ing tour from Rajagaha to Kusinara, Buddha crossed the 
Ganges at Pataligama and made eleven baitings besides that 
at Yesali, at gr/mos and nagarns (Dn. IT. suttanta XVI. 
Biff). Parts of this high-road are noticed elsewhere, e.g., 
that (addhanamagga) from Kusinara to Pava (Jat. VI. 19 ; 
Dn. XVI. iv. 26) and that between Saketa and Savatthi 
(Mv. I. 60.1) traversed by king Pasenadi of ICosala in relays 
of seven carriages (Mn. 23 ; Sn. IV. 373). Probably the 
great road- construction between Ayodhya (Saketa) and the 
Ganges en route the Dandaka forest described in the Rama- 
yana (II. SO) covered part of this trunk road. 

The main route had its branches and off-shoots. The u is fula 
. ... _ country located in the north of Avanti at 

ujja.vini.Bbrgukarcba- the foot of the Yindhyas had its connect- 

Jagara. 

ing roads with Kosala and Yidarbha 
(Mbli. III. 6.1. 21-23) and with Cedi’ (64. 131) along 
which caravans are found plying. The first must have 
converged with the great Ujjayini-Ayodhya road and the 
other two were possibly linked with this through Ujjayini. 
But the foremost ancillary routes of the Pratisthana-Sravasti 


1 Located by Pargiter on the bank of the Juuina, south east from the Chambal 
towards Karwi. Its capital Sublimati is identified somewhere near Banda. 
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system were those connecting its northern and southern 
portions to the great western seaport of Bharukaccha. 
According to the Peri pi us much cotton cloth was brought 
down to Barygaza from the metropolis of Abiria called 
Minnagara or the city of the Sakas (i.e., Ujjayini) (47). 
From Ozene “ are brought down all things needed for the 
welfare of the country about Barygaza and many things 
for our trade : agate and carnelian, Indian muslin, and 
mallow cloth, and much ordinary cloth” (48). In the 
south Bharukaccha was connected by means of cart tracks 
with the Godavari road leading to Pratisthana and Tagara. 
“ There are brought down to Barygaza from these places 
by wagons and through great tracks without roads (because 
of the hills) from Paethana carnelian in great quantity, 
and from Tagara much common cloth, all kinds of muslin 
and mallow cloth and other merchandise brought there 
locally from the regions along the sea-coast (Eastern 
coast)” (51). These western extensions of the main 
road became busy with traffic after Bharukaccha eclipsed 
Roruka as the chief outlet of Indian goods for the western 
world. 

The terminus of the eastern route was the seaport of 

M Southwest-south- Tamralipti. It met the Pratisthana- 
l ast ; . ?JirB"kaechii. gravasti road at Kausambi ria Gaya and 

KaiiBauQDi-TamTahpti. , u 

Baranasi. Traders seen on journey from 
Benares to Ujjein must have taken this course (Jat. II. 248). 
There was much traffic by boat also along the Ganges through 
the riparian cities of Carapa, Pataliputra and Baranasi (Jat. 
II. 112 ; IV. 5-17, 159 ; VI. 32-35). The muslins of Vanga, 
Pundra and Kasi reached Ujjayini along these land and 
river routes to be exported abroad from Bharukaccha. The 
Tamralipti road and the lower Ganges must have bad feeding 
routes opening up the interior of Bengal. There is very 
little concrete evidence of the overland trade to the east of 
Campa and Tamralipti. 
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The east-west route ran between Pataliputra and the 
mouth of the Indus after the city had 
liputris-Pataia. acquired imperial eminence. It had 

a nucleus between Magadha and Sovira 
from earlier times (YVA. 380, 370) possibly reaching 
Roruka the old seaport situated somewhere on the gulf of 
Cutch. 1 This is the connecting road from pubbanta to 
aparanta through which merchants are frequently seen plying 
in the Jatakas. Between Kosambi and Baranasi it con- 
verged with the Kosambi-Tamralipti road. Beyond that its 
exact course is not known. 2 Prom the Delta it continued 
through Iran to the west. Horses from Sind and from Iran 
(ICosmas — quoted in McCrindle) were imported along this 
road to the Gangetic cities. 

The royal road from Pataliputra to the north-west fron- 
tier is specifically mentioned by Megasthe- 
c'itttSa nes (Str. XV. i. 11). The main body 
of this road existed long before the rise 
of the Maurya Empire, in the palmy days of Yideha linking 
Mithila with Gandhara and Kashmir (Jat. III. 365). Passing 
through the city of Aritthapura and possibly the Pancala 
city of Kampilya (VI. 419, 463), it crossed the Madra 
city of Sakala (Mil. 16 f.) and met Taxila and Puskala- 
vati in Gandhara. To the south-east it extended from 
Mithila to the Anga city of Campa (VI. 32) thus linking 
up the farthest east to the north-western borders of India. 

Further details and baitings of this Campa- Mi thila- 
Kampilya-Sakala route may be gleaned from the course 
taken by the messengers from Kosala to Kekaya in the 
Ramayana. Starting from Ayodhya along river MalinI 
flowing between the country of Aparatala in the west and 
the janapada of Pralamb'a in the north, they forded the 

1 Cunningham locates this in A lor of Sind, 

! The addhanamagqa between Mathura and Veranja was probably a part of 
this system (An. IT. 67) ; the location of the latter is not known. 

37 — 1866B 
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Gauges at Hastinapur, traversed the Paiicala country and 
proceeded westward through the heart of Kurujamgala. 
They next crossed the river Saradanda, entered the city of 
Kulinga, left behind the twin villages named Tajuvibhavam, 
crossed the river Iksumati, passed through the region of 
Balhika along rivers Yipasa, Salmall, etc., to the city of 
Girivraja, — capital of Kekaya (II. 68. I2ff). 3 This is the 
same road stretching between Pataliputra and Kajamgala 
at the foot of the Himalayas which a setthi with 500 wagons 
is seen crossing (Mil. 16 f.). Horse-dealers from Uttarapatba 
travelled by this road to Benares (Jat. II. 31, 237). The 
Himalayan products of skin, wool, edible spices, precious 
stones and gold bound for the plains, took this road by 


its northern branches. 

The fifth and the last road system of the north 
connected Bhrgukaccha with Gandbara. 

(6) Southwesl-north- ,-i 

west: BbjgnkaceiiB- The earliest reference to this is in tne 
Puskaiavsti. Peri plus where it is found extended up 

to Puskalavati (47) whence it had further connexions with 
Kasyapapura or Kashmir, Paropanisus or the Hindukusb, 
Kabul and Scythia, bringing the spikenard of these places 
for export through Barygaza (48). The exact course of 
this Bharukaccha-Puskalavatl road is not known. 

The east-northwest and the west-northwest road systems 
met at Puskalavati and thence they 
to Middle !“r 5vatr converged to proceed through the Pamirs 
to Bactria. Raw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth thus found their way from China through Bactria 
to Barygaza and to Damirica by way of Ganges (64). Prom 
Bactria the road coursed through Central Asia to the west. 
“ People have been conveyed from the Oxus through 
the Caspian into the Cyrus and Indian merchandise 
can be brought by land to Phasis in Pontus in five days 


1 Bbarata takes a sbortei route through tbe countryside and wild regions presi m- 
ably because he w»s in a hurry, 
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at most ” (Pliny, VI. 17). Aristoboulos also avers “that 
large quantities of Indian merchandise are conveyed by 
the Oxus to the Hyrcanian (Caspian) Sea and are transferred 
from thence into Albania by the Cyrus and through the 
adjoining countries to the Euxine ” (Str. XI. vii. 3). This 
north-western route leading from Gandhara to the Middle 
East was much preferred to the western route from Indus 
through Persia to the Levant. In the first quarter of the 
second century B.C. the Greek invasion from Bactria 
through the Kabul valley to the Jumna and a century later 
the Saka invasion from Seisfcan into the country of the 
lower Indus took these routes in the north-west and en- 
trenched into a position commanding the great central 
Indian routes from Ujjayini. 

The north-western route beyond Puskalavatl, because 
of these constant war and tribal move- 
b aotria n'ro u te ° ^ ““ ments, was not very hospitable to inter- 
national trade. The caravan traffic of 
these regions was not regular but incidental, subject to 
depredation of savage tribes. It was much reduced by 
Parthian wars in the first century A.D. 1 giving a tremendous 
impetus to seaborne trade from Barygaza. The road to 
China was equally unsafe until the subjugation of 
Turkestan by that empire. “ The land of This is not 
easy of access ; few men can come from there and seldom ” 
(Peri. 64). 2 With the rise of the empire of Kaniska, 

1 “ The ParthiaoB had done what they could to control and organise it and to 
levy tribute on the Roman merchants, but they bad not controlled it to the eastward. 
The existence of a unified power (from 45 A.D. under Kadpbishes, I) in the Indus valley 
and Afghanistan made possible a regular trade from the Gauge's to the Euphrates. 
The rapid growth of such trade is indicated by the coinage of the Yueh-Ohi kings 
in India (struck in imitation of Rome)" — Schoff, p. 187. 

* For land-routes between China and India, see Schoff, pp. ‘268 ff. Regarding 
Indo-Chinese trade he observes, “ With the rise of the Kushsn dynasty in the north- 
west aod their relations towards their former home in the Chinese border it was natural 
that the communication by the Turkestan routes should increase- While the military 
success of China did not begin until 73 A.D , it is known that the Chinese Emperor 
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trade with Mesopotamia and China became more secure 
and active. 

The trunk roads were taken care of and ferries main- 
tained (Mv. III. 20 f.) by the successive 
and jonapadaa through which they passed or 
where they occurred. Bridges are nowhere 
mentioned. There were shady trees on both sides of the 
roads, wells for drinking water to which Emperor Asoka 
gave much attention (R. E. II ; P. E. VII), 1 relays of horses 
of carriages for travellers at intervening stations and rest- 
houses (avasatkagara) or choultries set up by the charitable 
millionaires or by village or municipal bodies. In the 
Maurya Empire they were marked with signboards noting 
turnings and distances at intervals of * ten stades ’ (Str. XV. 
i. 51). The Ramayana gives a graphic picture of a 
bold road-making project. Soil-specialists, surveyors and 
carpenters were requisitioned, road-guards posted at places 
under construction. Forests were cleared, trees planted 
in sparsely vegetated places by the highway, ditches filled, 
hills levelled, tanks excavated and picturesque cities built 
on both sides of the road (60). . : 

A fair part of the inland trade was carried along the 
rivers of the Ganges and the Jumna and 
cnnUna trade dangerS ^ ar g e number of tributaries descending 
into them from tbe Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas. Boats plied for hire. Sometimes they ran 
express. Where a water-course • could be availed of, the 
land-route was generally dispensed with. It was preferred 


Ming-Ti (who ruled from 38 to 75) introduced Buddhism into China by tbe invitation 
of two Indian Sramaijas, Ka^yapa Matangn and Bharana, who arrived in 67 A.D. 
(Takakasu, Introduction of I-Ling, p. xvii). Before such an invitatio i there must 
have been considerable activity on the part of tbe missionaries, then as now the 
forerunners of commerce,” P. 275. 

1 u mankind has I een blessed with many such blessings by tbe previous 

kings a? by me.” 
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to sail dowu from Benares to Tamralipti despite the caravan- 
route (Jat. IV. 15-17). Probably the water-routes were 
comparatively safer, easier, sometimes quicker and hence 
less expensive. The roads penetrated through bills and 
forests which were favourite resorts of beasts, robbers (Jat. 
III. 403) and Yakkhas (III. 200). A caravan straggled 
in a forest by beasts and robbers is a choice analogy (vyala- 
taskara-samklrne sarthabina yatha vane, Mbh. IX. 3. 13). 
A caravan of seafaring merchants on their way to 
sea, while resting in a mountain cave is attacked and 
exterminated by an infuriated elephant (XII. 169. 1). In 
the unsettled civil conditions of the times there was no check 
to these depredations. The Maurya police for a time must 
have improved the conditions a little and 
professional “ nd here and there wise statesmanship, alert 
of the importance of import and export 
trade came into grips with the problem. 1 But the measures 
touched only the fringe when effective communications were 
lacking and whole tribes had to depend on a marauding 
life. ' The situation gave rise to the typical institution of 
the age. Bands of caravan-guards cropped up on the same 
lines as robber gangs under the command of a jetthaka 
settling at the entrances of forests and hiring themselves out 
to passing caravans for safe escort. 

Bodhisatta pancapurisasataparivaro ataviarakkbikesu 
jettiiako hutvil atavimukhe ekasmim game vasam kappesi. 
So bhatim gahetva manusse atavim atikkameti. Jat. II. 
335. 

A wealthy Brahmana travelling from the East to the 
West (i.e., by the road, between the Ganges valley and the 
Indus. delta) with 500 wagons hired a convoy who lived at 


1 Eg , ire Ihc Artliasastra tbe office of tbe cornrujjul;a whose function includes 
the escorting of caravans and tracking o' robbers, — n tax being levied for tbe policing 
on Ibuse who beneii led by it. 
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the entrance of the forest at 1,000 pieces. They were 
defeated and the Brahmana taken away by a man-eating 
monster. The men rose and gave a chase to preserve the 
sanctity of their contract and recovered their paymaster at 
the peril of their life (V. 471). Another caravan-leader who 
hired guards for the same amount (atavipalanam sahassam 
datva) through a forest was in the same way faithfully 
defended by the warders against an ogre (V. 22). 

A caravan journey was beset with other and more 
numerous difficulties. These are lucidly set forth in the 
Jataka stories : 


Difficulties of car a 
van journey. 


A caravan merchant when about a night’s journey from 
his destination, after supper relieved the 
caravan of the surplus wood and water. 

The pilot sat in the front cart. “But so 
long had he been without sieep that 1 e was tired out and 
fell asleep, with the result that he did not mark that the 
oxen had turned round and were retracing their steps. All 
night the oxen kept on their way, but at dawn the pilot 
woke up, and, observing the disposition of the stars over- 
head shouted out, * Turn the carts round! turn the carts 
round!’ And as they turned the carts round and were 
forming them into line, the day broke. ‘Why, this is where 
we camped yesterday,’ cried the people of the caravan. 
‘ All our wood and water is gone, and we are lost.’ So 
saying, they unyoked their carts and made a laager and 
spread the awning overhead ; then each man flung himself 
down in despair beneath his own cart ” (I. 108). 

The aparanta and the Gandhara routes had to traverse 
the arid lands of Sind and Western Raj- 
putana. In crossing the desert the 
caravans are said to travel only in the night and to be 
guided by a ‘ land-pilot ’ (tbala-niyyamaka), who just like 
mariners, kept the night route by astronomical observations 
(1.107). The traders knew no obstructions. They nego- 


Impetus of gain. 
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tiated bills, forests and deserts, defied all predators human, 
animal and ethereal — not from any spirit of blind adventure 
but from the love of gain. No wonder they bartered their 
goods for three or four times their value. The unprotected 
civil condition reacted on the market. It fits well with free 
bargain and speculative business . 



CHAPTER V 

Seaborne Trade and Trade Routes 

Growth of maritime trade. Ship-building industry. Tonnage of ships. Freight 
charges. Professional crews and pilots. The compass and the crow. The seaport 
or pattana. 

India in international trade. Mesopotamia ; the Euphrates ronte; Iran,— imports 
and exports. The Mediterranean or Nile route! Arabia, Socotra, Berbers, Arab 
monopoly in Bed Sea ; Egypt, development of Egyptian trade, Indo-Egyptian 
trade routes. Arab-Roman rivalry. Roman Empire, Indian goods in Roman market, 
exports and imports. Indo- Roman trade curve. 

The Southern trade. The Tamil countries and Ceylon. Burma and Indonesia. 

History of foreign trade. The Manryas. The Sakas. The Andhraa, Kalingas 
and Vangas. The Rusanas. 

Bangers of the sea. Stories of shipwreck. The tidal bore at Cutch and Cambay. 
Piracy, the Eonkan coaBt. The motive force of gain. 


While inland trade moved mainly along roads and rivers, 
foreign trade was carried across the seas. 
timrtrade! ient0f,I,an Evidences of bold sea-voyages come from 
the earliest literary references of the Rg- 
veda.' The early Srtirti works while laying these under 
severe strictures for Brahmanas, only show the futile 
attempt to arrest a practice which had come to stay. 
Baudhayana prescribes loss of caste to transgressors 
(saraudrasamyanam, II. 1. 2. 2) and Manu excludes them 
from entertainment at the iraddha s (III. 158). But the 
former admits: “Now the customs peculiar to the North 
are, to deal in wool, to drink rum, to sell animals that 
have teeth in the upper and in the lower jaws, to follow 
the trade of arms, to go to sea ” (I. i. 2. 4), a clear 
evidence of the commercial activities of the people of 
Sind and the Punjab across the Indian ocean. Expert 


1 For references sea R. I\ Mukherji : Indian Shipping, pp. 63-55. 
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voyagers (samudrayanakusalah) are recognised in Manu’s 
code as respectable enough to be authorised to fix the rate 
of interest on money lent on bottomry (VIII. 157) 1 
apparently no stigma attaching to them. In the Ramayana 
a boat in mid-sea loaded with heavy cargo is an apt 
metaphor (IV. 16. 24; V. 25. 14). Sugriva gives instruc- 
tions to his emissaries, sent in search of Sita to include 
islands, mountains and sea-ports in the quest (samudram- 
avagadhan^ca parvatam pattanani ca, IV. 40. 25). In 
a verse of the Dlgha merchants are known to “ have 
crossed the ocean drear, making a solid path across the 
pools ” (ye taranti annavam saram setuin katvana vasijja 
pallalam, XVI. i. 34). In the Anguttara voyages lasting 
for six months are well-known facts (presumably with 
baitings) made in ships which could be drawn up on shore 
in winter (An. IV. 127). The Jataka verse is sufficiently 
familiar with “ a ship full-rigged for distant seas ” to use 
it as a metaphor (111. 478). 

To meet the demands of sailors, ship-building had to be 
cultivated as a separate industry. Qualities 

Sbip-building. L . 

of wood were investigated, technicalities of 
construction were perfected and the art was studied as a 
separate branch of science. The Yuktikalpataru, a Sanskrit 
work on certain industrial products of India, makes an 
elaborate classification of ships of different size and shape 
giving technical names to each and their parts and quotes 
from a lost earlier work of Bhoja on the various qualities of 
wood used. In the Ramayana, Guha’s boats are fitted 
with massive bells and banners, well-piloted and well-knit 
(yuktavahah susamhatah, II. 89 17) quite fit to meet the 
billows and the blasts. During Alexander’s invasion, the 
Xathroi ran huge dockyards and supplied to the invader 
galleys of 30 oars and transport vessels (Arr. Anab. VI. 15). 

1 Nirayaga and Naadans give a different rendering of the verse. 


38-1365 B 
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The Mauryas kept the industry a state monopoly and expert 
builders were maintained as state servants not allowed to 
take private orders (Str. XV. i. 46). 

The vessels were sufficiently big and strong to carry a 
heavy cargo. Guha’s flotilla carried besides men, chariots, 
horses, bulls and carts although elephants 

Tonnage-. 

had to be swam across. The fleet supplied 
to Alexander by the ship-builders on the Hydaspes whose 
strength is computed differently by the Greek writers 
between 800 and 2,000, accommodated 8,000 troops, several 
thousand horses and vast quantities of supplies. The ship 
which took prince Vijaya to Ceylon had 800 passengers 
according to the Mahavamso (Tumour’s, 51). The fresco 
presentation at Ajanta of his landing shews horses and 
elephants carried in these boats. In the Jatakas the 
tonnage is given at 500 (II. 128) and 1,000 (IV. 159) 
passengers, or 7 caravans with beasts (VI. 30 ff). In the 
Samkha Jataka a rescue vessel at sea measures 8 
usabhaXi tisab/iaX20 yatthika. 1 According to Pliny the 
tonnage is. 3, 000 amphorae (cub. ft. of water) or 75 tons. 

There were big ship-owners who kept their vessels at 
ports and took merchants with their wares to their destina- 
Fr#ight tion charging a freight for the transit 

(yatha sadbano naviko pattane 

sutthu katasumko mabasamuddam pavisitta, Mil. 359). 
Manu lays down the freight charges along rivers but says 
that there is no settled rate for the seas (VIII. 406) show- 
ing that here also free bargain reigned supreme and that 
regulation was futile. Sometimes there were joint owners 
resembling a shipping agency, and Manu lays a 
law that they are collectively responsible for the damage 
caused by their fault to passengers’ goods (V III . 408 f.). 
In the Arthasastra as well, which provides for the hiring 

1 Nothing is known of these linear measures. 
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out of state vessels to merchants and to fishers of pearls and 
conch-shells, there is a similar law that hire charges are to 
be remitted and losses made good if the ship foundered from 
their own defect (II. 28). \ According to Megasthenes the 
Maurya admiralty let out its ships on hire to professional 
merchants (Str. XV. i. 46) bringing a lucrative income 
to the treasury above the regular port dues and customs 
duties. 

There were expert professional pilots who lent themselves 
for hire to shippers or to merchants. In the great seaport 
towns were organised guilds or crews 

Crews and pilots. 

under a shipper (niyyamakajetthaka) who 
took charge of vessels at the requisition of sea-going traders 
and plied their calling from father to son (Jat. IV. 137). 
It is not known whether the ancient pilots were acquainted 
with the mariner’s compass. The Pali word c maccha- 
yantra ’ has been supposed to be for that instrument and 
a round device at the prow of a ship in 
th«fcrow.° inpa33 and a Borobudur sculpture has been identified 
to it. For ascertaining directions the 
mariners observed the stars at night. They took direction- 
giving crows (disakaka) on board, and like the ancient 
Phoenicians and Babylonians, let them off when they lost 
sight of land. The coast was found in the direction taken by 
the bird (Jat. III. 267). That this practice was devised from 
very early times is apparent from the passage of the 
Rg-veda, I : — “ Varuna, who knows the path of the birds 
flying through the air he, abiding in the ocean knows also 
the course of the ships.” This is referred to as a very 
ancient practice in a well-drawn parable : 

“Long long ago, sea-faring traders were wont when they 
were setting sail on an ocean voyage, to take with them a 

1 It is wrong to call it a law of marina insurance since reparation does not cover 
damage due to accident. 
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land-sighting bird. And when the ship got out of sight of 
the store they would let the land-sighting bird free (tira- 
dassim sakenam). Such a bird would fly to the Bast, and 
to the South and to the West and to the North, to the Zenith 
and to the intermediate points of the compass (anudisam). 
And if anywhere on the horizon it caught sight of land, 
thither would it fly. But if no land, all round about, were 
visible, it would come back even to the ship.” (Dn. XI. 85 ; 
An. III. 367). 


Pliny testifies to the prevalence of the custom in the 
South. “ In making sea- voyages the Taprobane mariners 
make no observation of the stars and indeed the Greater 
Bear is not visible to them, but they take birds out to sea 
with them which they let loose from time to time and 
follow the direction of their flight as they make for land.” 
(VI. 22). 

Ships set sail from the pattana or patianagama, gene- 
rally a sea-port but sometimes also a river port having direct 
„ access to sea. The Malabar and the 

The patJaTMB. 

Koromandel coaBts were dotted with such 
sea-ports catalogued with their busy traffic in the Periplus 
(51ff). In the north, the most flourishing sea-port was 
Bharukaccha “ in the kindom of Bharu ” (Jat. IV. 137) on 
the estuary of the Narmada. A little south of it was 
Surparaka “formed by the ocean in the south” at 
Kagyapa’s command to accommodate Parasurama after he had 
exterminated the Ksatriyas (Mbh. XII. 49. 67). A third 
north-western sea-port figures large in the Periplus named 
Barbaricum at the mouth of the Indus. More ancient than 
these was Roruka, later known as Roruva, the capital of 
Sovira (Jat. III. 470; Dn. II. 235; Div. p. 544). Its 
exact location is not known but must have been somewhere 
on the Gulf of Cutch. 5 The Jatakas mention another 


1 Cunningham, however, identifies this with Alor in Sind. 
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western port named Karambiya (V. 75) about which no 
further information is available. What Bharukaccha was in 
the West, Tamralipti was in the East. It commanded the 
mouth of the Ganges and from there the eastern sea- 
borne trade of the rich janapadas on the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. There must have been other pros- 
perous sea-ports on the delta of the Ganges and the 
Mahanadi serving as the outlets for the specialised industries 
of Bengal and Orissa. But the overseas trade beyond 
Tamralipti both to the East and to the South is a sealed 
book to us. 

About the beginning of the Christian era Indian 
shipping was sufficiently expanded to reach all the known 
ranges of the commercial world. The 
wor?d'famiiy teB m a Periplus is an eloquent testimony to the 
far-reaching western trade 1 ; China and 
its silk begins to be prominent in Indian literature 
from this time and the Milindapauho, a contemporary 
work, avers that the ship-owner getting rich with freights 
paid in a sea-port, embarks in the high seas and sails to 
Bengal, Malay, China, Gujarat, Ivathiawad, Alexandria, 
Koromandel coast and the East Indies or to any other place 
where the ships congregate. 

‘ sadhano naviko pattane sutthu katasumko maha- 
samuddam pavisitva Yangam Takkolam CTnam Soviram 
Surattham Alasandam Kolapattanam Suvannabhumim 
gacchati aiifiam pi yam kind navasancaranam ’ — 359. 

The earliest trade communication in the west was with 
Mesopotamia. Keneddy makes out the case for Babylonian 


1 “ in the age of the Peripius, the merchants of the country round 

Barygaza traded to Arabia for gums and incense, to the coast of Africa for gold, and 
to Malabar and Ceylon for pepper and cinnamon and thus completed tbe navigation of 
the entire Indian ocean.” Vincent : Commerce of the Ancients, Vol. II, p. iOi. 
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commerce from Bbarukaccha and Surparaka at the latest 
, before the 7th century B. C. 1 Connecting 

the sea-voyage references in the Rg-veda 
with the appearance of the word sindhn for muslin in a Baby- 
lonian list of clothes, Sayce establishes this trade with the 
Indus valley as early as 3,000 B. C. 2 Later on, this trade 
diverted mainly to the Dravidians since the Indian names 
naturalised in the west were Tamil — not Sanskrit or Pali. 
The Mesopotamian trade is directly referred to in a Jataka 
story where traders from India dispose of a crow and other 
wares after strenuous higgling (III. 126 f.). Elsewhere 
the name of Baveru or Babylon is conventionally thrown in 
into tales of shipwreck without any particulars. Evidently 
the sea-route to the Euphrates was still too strenuous to 
afford regular communication. 

Indo-Mesopotamian commerce had three routes, — a sea- 
route along the coasts of Sind, Gedrosia and Iran, another 
a mixed water and land-route from 


^Euphrates route : Gandbara and Bactria along the Oxus and 
across the Caspian and the Black seas and 
a third overland route from Sind through Iran. Iran was 
thus the highway of Indo-Babylonian trade — the sea-route 
passing through its territorial waters, the land-route through 
its soil. It figures in India’s commercial horizon from 
much earlier times than the 7th century B. C. A route 
across the high seas between India and its coasts is supposed 
to have existed in the days of Buddha from the Chinese 
legend embodied in the Dlpavamsa relating the founding of 
a colony from Ceylon on the Persian Gulf. Through the 
eastern campaigns of Cyrus (558-30 B. C.) the Medo-Persian 
kingdom was brought into more or less direct contact with 
India. Probably the Indus valley had a favourable balance 


1 Early Commerce between India and Babylon, J.R. A. S.. 1898. 

3 Hibbert Lectures. 
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of trade in the 5th century B. C. with Persia and other 
countries so as to enable it to pay Darius every year 3G0 
Etiboic talents of gold dust working out to 9 tons and 
5 cwts. 

In the days of the Periplus coastal voyage from Broach 
to the Euphrates was a regular affair of 

Imports & exports. . 

mercuants. lothe ports of the Persian 
Gulf, viz., Apologus and Ommana “ large vessels are 
regularly sent from Barygaza loaded with copper and sandal- 
wood and timbers of teakwood and logs of blackwood and 
ebony.”- Erom these ports “ there are exported. to Barygaza 
and also to Arabia, many pearls, but inferior to those of 
India; 1 purple, 2 3 clothing after the fashion of the place, 
wine, 8 a great quantity of dates, gold and slaves.” The 
trade which at present centres at Bahrein has almost the 
same list of imports and exports. 

As the approach to the Euphrates lay through Persian 
waters, so the way to the Nile and the 

Nile route : Arabia. 

Mediterranean led through the Arabian. 
Agatharcides (177 B.C.) quoted by Greek writers, describes 
Sabaea (Yemen) as holding the monopoly of the Indian 
trade. From the great marts of Muza (Mokha), Cana 
(Bir Ali) and Moscha (2 mi. east of Taka) on the southern 
coast, Arab ship-owners and sea-farers traded with the Somali 
coast and with Barygaza “ sending their own ships there ” 
in competition with the Egyptian Greeks (Peri. 21, 27). 
They brought from Damirica and Barygaza cloth, wheat 
and sesame oil and if the season was late they wintered 
at the harbour of Moscha exchanging those Indian goods 
for frankincense “ which lies in heaps all over the Sakhalitic 

1 “ This is said still to be the case, the Bahrein pearls being of . a yellower tint 
than those of the Manaar fisheries, but holding tbeir lustre better, particularly in 
tropical climates, aod therefore always in demand in India.'’ Seboff. 

s A dye extracted from various species of fishes. Seboff. 

3 Date wine and grape wine. Schoff. 
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country” (32). An important halting place between India 
and Arabia was Dioscorida or Socotra, tbe island of all 
races and the centre of international trade not far from the 
time of Abraham. Egyptians, Arabians, 
' ’ ' Africans and Indians from the gulfs of 

Cutch and Cambay met here, to exchange their cargo and 
settle colonies so that at the time of the Periplus the 
inhabitants were a “ mixture of Arabs and Indians and 


Greeks.” The voyagers from Damirica and Barygaza 
“bring in rice and wheat and Indian cloth, and a few 
female slaves ; and they take for their exchange cargoes 
a great quantity of tortoise-shell ” (30, 3 1). 1 

Beyond Socotra and Arabia, the Mediterranean route 
passed along the Somali and Berber 

Berbera. L n 

coasts. In the Periplus Malao (the 
Berber country) is described as a great intermediary mart 

between India and Egypt. “ From the district of Ariaca 

across the sea, there are imported Indian iron and steel, and 
Indian cotton cloth ; the broad cloth called monakhe and that 
called sagmalogene, and girdles, and coats of skin and mallow- 
coloured cloth; and a few muslins and coloured lac ” (6). 
Other imports were Indian copal 2 and macir 3 (8). “And 
ships are also customarily fitted out from the places across 
this sea, from Ariaca and Barygaza, bringing to these 
far-side market-towns the products of their own places ; 
wheat, rice, clarified butter, sesame oil, cotton cloth and 
girdles, and honey from the reed called saklthari. Some 
make the voyage especially to these market towns, and 
others exchange their cargoes while sailing along the 
coast.” (14). 


l Dioscorida is a corruption from the Sanskrit ‘Dwlpa Sukhadhara’ — 'the island 
abode of bliss.’ For further associations of ihe Uland with India and survivals of 
Indian influences see Schott, pp. 133 ff. 

Kankamon. Pliny says it is a dye, Dioscondes an exudation used as incense. 

3 An aromatic and medicinal bark. 
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“ The important thing to be noted here is fcliat these 
agricultural products were ' regularly 
ReVsea monopoly at shipped, in Indian vessels, from the Gulf 
of Cambay ; that these vessels exchanged 
their cargoes at Cape Guardafui and proceeded along the 
coast, some southward, but most westward ; and that accord- 
ing to 25, Ocelis, at the entrance to the Red Sea was 
their terminus, the Arabs forbidding them to trade beyond. 
Between India and Cape Guardafui they apparently enjoyed 
the bulk of the trade, shared to some extent by Arabian 
shipping and quite recently by Greek ships from Egypt ; 
on the Somali coast they shared the trade in an incidental 
way; and they received their return cargoes at Ocelis 
and shared none of the Red Sea trade, which in former 
times the Arabs of Yemen had monopolised, but in the 
days of the Ptolemies the Egyptians had largely taken 
over.’’ 1 

After Zanzibar the next objective was Egypt. Strabo 
quotes the story of Posidonios bow a 
certain Indian alone in a ship, picked 
up by the coast guard of the Arabian Gulf, related that he 
had started from the coast of India but lost his course 
and reached Egypt alone, all the companions having perished 
with hunger. Thereafter he headed a trading mission sent 
by the Egyptian prince Euergetes II to India “ with a 
good supply of presents, and brought back with him in 
exchange aromatics and precious stones, some of which 
the Indians collect from amongst the pebbles of the river, 
others they dig out of the earth, where they have been 
formed by the moisture, as crystals are formed with us.” 
On the return journey of a second voyage he was again 
carried away by the winds above Ethiopia and thrown in 
unknown regions (II. iii. 4). 

1 Schoff. 


89-186SB 
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It appears that a voyage between India and Egypt was 
a risky affair and very rarely undertaken. 
Dg/Juan Trade 0 ' lnd ° Strabo’s day Rome had explored the 

world of Arabian and Indian commerce. 
“ The entrance of a Roman army into Arabia Felix under 
the command of my friend and companion Aelius Gallus 
and the traffic of the Alexandrian merchants whose vessels 
pass up the Nile and the Arabian Gulf to India have 
rendered us much better acquainted with these countries 

than our predecessors were I found that about 

120 ships sail from Myos Hormos to India, although in 
the time of the Ptolemies scarcely any one would venture 
on this voyage and the commerce with the Indies'’ 
(II. v. 12). The route of the Alexandrian commerce in 
his day is also given. “ It (merchandise) is brought 
down from Arabia and India to Myos Hormos, it is then 
conveyed on camels to Coptus of the Thebais, situated 
on a canal of the Nile and to Alexandria ” (XVI. 


Indo-Bgyptian routes. 


iv. 24). 

Combining the testimony of Strabo and the Peri plus the 
Indo-Egyptian route appears to be from 
Alexandria along the Nile up to Coptus, 
thence by camel to Myos Hormos, the cluster of islands now 
Jifatin. From Myos Hormos or Berenice the ships sailed 
down the Red Sea to Mouza and thence to the watering 
place of Okelis at the Straits. They made a coastal voyage 
as far as Cana leaving behind Eudaimon or Aden. From 
Cana some ships sailed to Barbaricum or to Barygaza, 
sometimes halting at the island of Dioscorida or Socotra, 
others sailed direct for the ports of Limyrike (Malabar 
Coast). From Aromata or Cape Guardafui another route 
led straight to Malabar. Pliny describes bow the Indian 
route was shortened by successive discoveries through the 
love of gain, so that “at the present day voyages are made 
to India every year” (VI. 23). The last and the most 
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important of the series was the discovery of the monsoon 
ascribed to Hippalus (Peri. 57). 

But he did a still greater thing, viz., freeing the Roman 
. . . Empire from Arabian monopoly of the 

Eastern trade by tracing it to its source. 
The commercial bond between India and Arabia which had 
lasted at least for 2,000 years and probably much longer was 
beginning to break under the impact of Rome. With the 
conquest of Egypt and the establishment of the Axumite 
Kingdom, the Ptolemies systematically pursued the policy 
of cultivating direct communication with India and freeing 
Egypt from commercial dependence on Yemen. There are 
significant facts bearing testimony to this change. The 
survival of Arabian control is noticed in the Roman know- 
ledge of cinnamon bark as a product of Somaliland, an 
Arabian tributary. But cinnamon leaf which was brought 
later into commerce was known (malabathrum, 56, 65) as an 
Indian and Tibetan product. The ‘ small vessels ’ from 
Mouza to the Nabataean port (19) may be contrasted with 
the large vessels (10) that traded from Mosyllium to Egypt. 
Yemen was still wooed with gifts and embassies by Rome (23) 
but the policy of appeasement was soon abandoned. “It 
was no part of the Arab policy, whether Horaerite, Minaean 
or Nabataean to let Rome cultivate direct relations with 
India, and as the Empire expanded stronger measures were 
necessary. Fifty years later than the Periplus, Trajan had 
captured Petra, and Abyssinia was being subsidised to attack 
Yemen.” 3 

Pliny in whose time Indian Trade was at its highest 
mentions several Indian imports very often 
pom ^ Rome* 1 Ex stated with the price at which they were 
sold at Rome. These may be collected 
in the following list. 


• Scheff, 
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Exports to Rome 

Value 

Reference 

Si/7. —Chinese and Indian. Tt became 

Worth weight in gold 

XL 26; XXL 8 

acr 'ze with society girls and was 
too fine to keep their modesty 

Pepper — 

C dinarii per lb. 

1 1 

Long pepper (adulterated with mus- 

15 

1* 

tard; 

White pepper ... 

7 


“ Both pepper aud ginger grow wild in 
their respective countries and 
here we buy them by weight like 
gold and silver ” 


XH.fi 

Lrjciitin 


>1 

Macir 


li 

Sugar— more esteemed than the 

Arabian product 


II 

A'boni/— two varieties, one ordinary, 


XII. 8, 9; cf. 

one precious. Imported after the 


Virail : Georgies, 

Asiatic conquests of Poinpey the 


11. 1 16L 

Great. Egypt was a competitor 



Bdellium— Arabia, Media and Baby- 
lon weie competitors ... 

3 dinarii per lb. 

XII. 9 

Costus 

5 

XII. 12 

Nurd ... ... . ... 

100 „ 


Ainoinnm grape 

60 „ 

•> 

Crumbled grape 

49 „ 

• i 

Cardamum — a medical barb 

3 

II 

Scented Calamus — n.,t properly identi- 


i 

fied by naturalists. Arabia and 
Syria were competitors 

••• 

XII. 22 

Indigo — a recent import ... 

17 

XXXin.4; 

Cr yet at<s — the Indian kind is best in 
the Kast ... 

• •a 

XXXV. 6 

XXXVIT. 10 

Amber, diamond, beryl — hijhly prized 
among Indians 


II 

Opal— India had a monopoly 

... 

II 

Sardonyx, onyx of inferior varieties ... 

... 

II 

Carbuncle— Carthage was a competitor 

... 

Iff 

Sandastros — Arabia was a competitor 


»l 

CaUaiaa, jasper, amethyst, pcederos, 
obsidian, zoronisccos .. 


If 


“ Thug completing her glory as being the great producer of the most costly gems " 
(XXXVII. 10) and being “ of all countries the most, prolific of them ” 
(XXXVII. 13). 


The list is not exhaustive. In the Periplus the exports 
from Barbaricum — most of which found their way to Rome 
are costus, bdellium, lycium, nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, 
seric skins, cotton cloth, silk yarn and indigo (39). From 
Barygaza were sent across spikenard from the Ganges, 
costus, bdellium, ivory, agate and carnelian, pebbles, lycium, 
cotton cloth of all kinds- — the monakhe and the sagmatogene, 
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silk cloth, mallow cloth — a coarse fabric, yarn, long 
pepper “ and such other things as are brought here from 
the various market towns ” (49). Besides this there was 
the rich export trade of the Tamil ports (51 ft'). Among 
the imports of Barbaricum were “ a great deal of thin 
clothing, and a little spurious,” figured linens (polymita) 
Tu of Egypt and Babylon, topaz of the Bed 

Sea island from Egypt, the red coral of 
the western Mediterranean — one of the principal assets of 
the Boman Empire in its eastern trade, storax, frankin- 
cense from Arabia, vessels of glass, silver and gold plate 
and a little wine. Into Barygaza were brought wine, 
Italian preferred, also Laodicean and Arabian; copper, tin 
and lead — largely for Saka coinage ; coral and topaz ; thin 
clothing and inferior sorts of all kinds ; bright-coloured 
girdles a cubit wide ; 1 storax ; sweet clover — used for 
making chaplets, perfumes and medicine ; flint glass ; realgar 
(sandarake) f antimony ; gold and silver coin, “ on which 
there is a profit when exchanged for the money of the 
country ” ; 3 and ointment, but not very costly and not 
much. And for the king there were brought into those 
places very costly vessels of silver, singing boys, beautiful 
maidens for the harem, fine wines, thin clothing of the 
finest weaves and the choicest ointments. '1 hus Indian 
imports consisted chiefly of tin, lead, glass, amber, steel, 
coral, coarse clothing, topaz and storax and frankincense 
from Arabia while her exports were iron, 
Bo B m a Mtr«de? f Iml °' skins > wheat > rice > butter, oil, sugar, 
silk and muslin, wool and furs, wood, 
tortoise shell, pearls, large variety of drugs, dyes, aromatics, 

1 Probably for the Bliils who worked the carnelian mines then as now. 
Siiioit. 

2 Red sulphide of arsenic, used for medicine. 

5 '* The profit on the exchange was due to the superiority of the Roman coinage 
to that of India, which latter was still crude, of bnse metal tbronze or lead), for which 
e\en the bullion (copper, tin aud lead) was imported." Scholl. 
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edible spices and precious stones. The balance of trade 
was completely in India’s favour. In vain Pliny raised 
his voice against the heavy exploitation of his country’s 
wealth : “At the very lowest computation, India, the 
Seres and the Arabian peninsula drained from our empire 
yearly 100 million sesterces/ so dearly we pay for our 
luxury and our women (XII. 18). 

To make a brief resume of the history of the Indo- 
Roman trade. Prior to Emperor Augustus 

The trade curve. 

the western trade was carried on mainly 
by way of Egypt through the ports of Berenica and Myos 
Hormos to Alexandria. The bulk of this trade took the 
sea-route. The trade was at its highest between Augustus 
and Nero in the first century A.D. — stimulated by the 
discovery of the monsoons. Spices and perfumes, pearls 
and precious stones, silks and muslins were the favourite 
Indian wares in Roman market. The chief of these exports 
were spices and precious stones as appears not only from 
Pliny but also from the discovery of Roman coins from 
the sources of supply of these commodities.’ Between 
Nero and Caracalla (217 A.D.) there was a lapse. Instead 
of luxuries there was a limited trade in necessaries such 
as cotton fabrics and the trade was mainly with the north 
where Roman coins of this period have been found. 1 2 This 
decline coincides with a reaction in Rome to plebian habits 
against the luxury and dissipation of the higher classes, — 
the case for which Pliny advocated so strongly. 

The fact of the southern and eastern trade does not 
appear with so much glamour and detail. 

Southern trade : 

Cejion and Tamil The objectives of southern trade were the 
Tamil countries and Ceylon carried from 
Bharukaccha and Surpilraka in the west and from Tamralipti 

1 Equivalent to £ 70,000. 

2 See Sewell : Roman Coins Found in India, J.R.A.S., 1904 pp. 501 If. 
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and the ports of Bengal and Kalinga in the east. The 
exploration of the island of Ceylon and its conquest is 
ascribed to prince Vijaya from Bengal on the very day 
when Buddha attained nirvana. 1 In the Jatakas Ceylon is 
known as the nciga island, i.e., the island inhabited by people 
called the nag as or dragons. It lay on the route from 
Bharukaccha to the East Indies (III. 188). Mariners from 
Benares, plying down the Oranges, sail and touch at this 
island (.ibid). The Tamil countries were reached both by 
land and by sea. On the way from the northwest coast 
to the East Indies was Manimekhalii 2 the divine name of 
Tamil, famous in the north for its efficient shipping. In 
stories of shipwreck of northern voyagers, the divinity 
comes to rescue with magic ships of titanic size (8 asabha X 
4 usabhax2G yatthika) with three masts and bedecked 
all over with sapphire, gold and silver (IV. 15ff. VI. 35). 
The tradition at least shows that the southerners were 
more expert sea-farers and their ships were more seaworthy 
and of larger size. The Periplus also testifies that the 
Colas and the Pandyas sent their wares to the Ganges in 
large ships called Colandia. Their ports were visited in 
turn by ships “ from the north ” — evidently from the 
Ganges and Bengal. From Tamil literary evidence (Paddi- 
nappalai, 1- .0) it appears that from the North were exported 
to the Cola market of Ivfiveripaddinam, horses, — sent from 
Sind and the Punjab, gold and precious stones from the 
northern mountains, and coral from the eastern seas. 

The main outlet of northern merchandise for the South 


Rurma and Indonesia. 


and the East was Tamralipti (Tamluk). 
Some of its wares were even shipped to 


the West. “ Through this place are brought mala- 


1 Tlie story ol the Ceylonese chronicles is half mythic and half historical and 
the date is absolutely unreliable. All that we may conjecture is that it is a pre- 
Mantya episode. 

* See KrishnaBwami Aiyangar : Manimeh-hala in its Historical Setting. 
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bathrum (from the eastern Himalayas), (tangetic spikenard 
(the true spikenard from the Himalayas) and pearls, and 
muslins of the finest sorts, which are called Ciangetic'’ 
(Peri. 63). It was the nearest seaport for approaching 
Pegu, Malay, Sumatra, Java, Cambodia and even China 
and Japan by sea. In the Jatakas, Suvannabhiimi — a 
generic name for the East Indian islands, is the regular 
field of mercantile adventure. Unlike the traders of the 
Gulf of Cambay who dealt with the Western world, the 
mariners of Andhra, Kalinga and Bengal did not rest with 
sending their cargo to the markets of Indonesia. They 
made bold enough to embark across the seas and colonise 
en masse. Traces of their adventure survive in the remnants 
of Indian civilisation widely scattered over Burma, Malaya, 
Sumatra, Java and Cambodia — the farthest outpost of ancient 
Indian culture. The history of these momentous maritime 
exploits — full of life and vigour, and eloquent of strong socio- 
economic forces let loose in the mother-country, is entirely a 
lost story — lost like the great sand-buried cities of Ivhotan. 

In the third century before Christ, the Maurya Empire 
stands among an international family with 
trada^ThoMm^af. 11 *Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and 
Epirus, cultivating diplomatic relations 
and sending missionaries to preach the gospel of Dhamma 
(R.Els. II, XIH). Centuries of international trade had 
built up the highway for this political and religious inter- 
course. The influx of foreigners in the metropolis was 
so great at the time of Megasthencs that the municipal 
board had to set apart a committee to take care of them. 
The generals in the company of the Mecedonian conqueror 
were struck by the din of the great dockyards of the Punjab 
tribes. The Mauryas were astute enough to monopolise 
this industry and maintain a strong admiralty employing 
its fleet both for naval and commercial purposes. 
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. The Satavahanas who were in possession of the western 
The Satavahanas. P orts of Bharukaccha and Sorparaga and 
who equipped them with quadrangular 
rest houses (catudalavasadhapratidrayapradena, Nasik 0. I. 
10. iv) must have pursued a vigorous commercial policy. 
The Kanheri Caves executed in their time contain sculp- 
tural representations of voyages through sea. They main- 
tained a regular service of pilotage in the rough waters of. 
Cambay (Peri. 44-46). The Periplus gives a passing glimpse 
into how great a part this commercial interest played in 
the affairs of state. Sandares, 1 who ruled over the pros- 
perous trading communities of the western sea-board took 
possession of Kalliena (Kalyana) formerly belonging to the 
House of Sarganes the Elder (Satakarni), subjected its trade 
to the severest restrictions, so that if Greek vessels entered 
its port even accidentally, they were seized and sent under 
escort to Barygaza — evidently the seat of paramount power 
(52). Presumably it was an attempt to divert the overseas 
trade of Kalyana and centralise it at Bharukaccha. 

The Andhras were veteran sea-J'arers pursuing their trade 
from the eastern coast. Even their coins 
gMldv!™M Kjlin ' belonging to the second and the third 
centuries A.D. bear the device of ships 
“ full-rigged for distant seas.” The Colas, the Kalingas 
and the people of Yanga, Punclra and Samatata were their 
rivals in eastern trade. The kings of Yanga had powerful 
naval forces and are said in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa to be 
trusting in their ships. 

Under Kaniska, when the Kusana and the Roman empires 
marched almost contiguous, Roman trade 
was at its highest. References to Romaka 
in the Mahabharata and in the astronomical siddhantas 
originate from this period. Rome was alive to the import- 


Tbe Kuaanna. 


Sadhana — sajB Lassen, 


40— 1365B 
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ance of Yueh-Chi alliance against the Parthians and Sassan- 
ians and as controller of the great overland trade-route 
through Afghanistan between the East and the West. 
“ How close was the friendship is shown in A.D. GO by 
the Roman general Corbulo escorting the Hyrcanian ambas- 
sadors up the Indus and through ’the territories of the 
Kushans or Indo-Scythians on their return from their 
embassy to Rome.’- 1 

Yet the sea was full of danger (samuddo anekadlnavo) 

and it was love of gain that inspired man 

Fen I a of Lo6 eca. 

lo defy them. In a mother’s estimation 
as regards her sod intent on a voyage, these risks far out- 
weighed the expected returns (Jat. IY. 2). Shipwreck is 
a common catastrophe in the Jatakas (11. 103 ; III. 2B ; Y. 
75). The vagaries of the weather and of the waves were 
not sufficiently explored. Shipwreck is often due to planks 
giving way (Jat. YI. 34; bhinna-naukanivarnave, Mbb. 
VIII. 2. 20) caused by cataracts or tidal bores or by runn- 
ing a hidden rock or coming in the field of a magnetic 
rock, 2 as for example the Mainak which earned a notoriety 
in the Epics for its heavy toll of merchant men. When 
dangers go out of control, men fall into myths. Accor- 
dingly the sea, due to insufficient acquaintance, became 
associated w'ith mythical horrors and for their counterpart, 
with mythical charms. It is infested with goblins and 
monsters and nagas devouring shipwrecked persons and 
it abounds with gold, diamond and nector, the very 
elixir of life (Jat. II. 127 ff. ; III. 345 ; IV. 139 ff. ; 
Mbh. I. 20-22). 


1 S. K. Mukherji, op. eft., p. 139- 

2 This possibly is the reason why oaoe-fibres instead of iron strips were used to 

join the planks; An. IV, 127. Hare renders 1 vettabandhanabaddbaya ’ as * rigged 
with masts and stays.’ The explanation of Buddhagosa does not allow this rendering. 
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Even in the days of the Arthasastra ocean traffic was far 
more dangerous than land traffic (II. 16 
ttndc e ambay. of Cutc1 ’ andCom.). And these dangers were not 
all imaginary. The Periplus gives a real- 
istic insight into them. The gulfs of Cutch and Cambay 
were great danger zones. u Those who are drawn into the 
Gulf of Baraka (Dwaraka) are lost ; for the waves are high 
and very violent, and the sea is tumultuous and foul, and 
has eddies and rushing whirlpools. The bottom is in some 
places abrupt, and in others rocky and sharp, so that the 
anchors lying there are parted, some being quickly cut off, 
and others chafing on the bottom ” (40). 

A glimmering glimpse is obtained why the ancient sea- 
port of Roruva goes out of the picture and Barbaricum, 
farther west and north, comes as a parvenu. 

Due to the extreme intensity of ebb and flow in the 
Narmada, entrance and exit of vessels in Bharukaccha were 
very dangerous to the inexperienced. The Periplus vividly 
describes the vagaries of the tidal bore (45 f.). Because of 
the difficulty of navigating in the Gulf of Cambay and the 
mouth of Narmada, the state maintained a regular service 
of pilotage, under which incoming vessels were met at least 
100 miles down from the port. “ Native fishermen in the 
king’s service, stationed at the very entrance in well-manned 

large boats go up the coast as far as Syrastrene, from 

which they pilot vessels to Barygaza. And they steer them 
straight from the mouth of the Bay between the shoals 
with their crews ; and they tow them to fixed stations, 
going up with the beginning of flood, and lying through 
the ebb at anchorages and in basins. These basins are deeper 
places as far as Barygaza, which lies by the river about 
300 stadia up from the mouth” (44). 

The coastal route of Arabia was discarded as unsafe (20). 
The story of Posidonios repeated by Strabo is another 
concrete instance of the perilous nature of a long sea voyage. 
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Not all the perils came from nature. The arch-peril 
- p . 0 f maritime commerce was piracy. The 

myths of man-eating sea-monsters in the 
datakas may be traced to this source. .For the name of 
ndga applies to both a pirate and a monster. According to 
the Kashmirian poet Ksemendra, these naga pirates were 
active in the Eastern waters in the days of Asoka. Traders 
waited upon the Emperor and complained that all their 
ships and treasures were plundered by these people and that 
if the conditions ran as they were, they would change their 
pursuits resulting in fall of revenue (Bodh. Kalp., Pall. 73). 
„ . . The worst piratical rendezvous in the. 

Indian ocean was the Ivonkan coast, en- 
trenched in its numerous creeks and bays which afforded 
safe harbourage to their cruisers. They fed upon the richly 
freighted merchantmen that frequented this place. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy the Pirate Coast extended from the neighbour- 
hood of Simylla (Cliaul, 23 mi. S. of Bombay) , to Nitra 
(Maagalor) (1. 7). The Peri plus (53) and Pliny refer to the 
pirates who infested this place and the latter adds that 
merchant vessels from Egyptian ports carried as a pre- 
caution companies of archers on board. In Ptolemy’s time 
these pirates felt the strong hand of the state. The father 
of the Red Chera destroyed “ Kadambu of the sea coast ” 
and thus the coast was freed from their depredations between 
80 and 222 A.D. But Arab-Berber predators still domi- 
nated African and Arabian coasts, ‘ ' men of piratical habits, 
-very great in stature and under separate chiefs for each 
place ” (Peri. 16, 20). Such was the nuisance and havoc they 
created, that the author of the Arthasastra has to enjoin that 
pirate ships (himsrika) are to be destroyed at sight (II. 28). 
So the vision dawns before our eyes of ancient Indian 
mariners even from the "Vedic times braving 
unknown perils across fathomless depths 
and under limitless skies. The Indian teak excavated at Ur 


The urge for gain. 
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in Sumer, the Indian frescoes worked at Borobudur in Java, 
the Indian inscription at the Horiuzi temple in Japan give 
an inkling of the magnitude and duration of their exploits. 1 * 3 
As the roads between Puskalavatl and Tamralipti hummed 
with cracking wheels, the roaring waves of the Indian ocean 
were broken by the rythmic splashes of oars, the very 
emblems of patient and persevering search for gain gingered 
up by an unconquerable spirit of adventure. We feel our 
sojourn in a world of reality, a material world of the stock 
and the bourse where artha fulfils its great destiny in human 
life — where empires come to measure arms to secure com- 
mercial advantage, where overseas trade paves the path for 
conquests of Dhamma and conquests of arms, where the 
merchant, the missionary and the military march one after 
another in an automatic cycle, — all originating from the 
much derided mercantile gospel * yathartham labhate 
dhanam ' — ‘profit according to investment.’ 


1 Compare tbe present deterioration in Indian shipping. The share of Indian 

companies is 13 p. c. of coastal traffic and 2 p.c. of ocean-borne trade of India while 

formerly, both were entirely Indian. 



CHAPTER VI 


State Levies and State Control on Commerce 

Intervention of State. Taxation of commerce. 

Practice: the Mlta ; protection ; moderation; redaction and remission; assign- 
ment of toll receipts, subsidy and loan. Realisation of toll, suppression of smuggling. 
State monopolies. Control by the Sakas, protection. Control by the Maury as, rigorous 
and drastic. 

Theory : principles of assessment. The sannidhatr. Encouragement of import. 
The charges. The sulka or toll rates. The dvaradeya or gate due. Tbe varltani or 
road cess. Realisation of dues and suppression of smuggling. The pranaya or 
bem vtlence Tbe rujaliariya or forced labour. Port does. Mrnopolies. Price-fixing. 
Control of buying and sellirg. From free to regulated economy. 


As trade and commerce expanded and became the strong 


Intervention of State. 


est economic factor in urban life it called 
forth in an increasing measure the inter- 


vention of the state. Its first concern was of course to derive 


a revenue from the new income ; its next, to monopolise 
those trades and industries which yielded best profits or 
which affected vital interests of state. The exercise of these 


very rights drew it into further and further interference. 
The evils of competition, unfair dealings, deception of 
customers, smuggling and deleterious machinations of big 
business all combined to intensify the anarchy in the com- 
mercial world. The state was faced with the growing 
problems of restoring order. For on the stability of the 
market depended the stability of its finance. 

Assessment of commercial wealth was run on the same 


lines as assessment of agricultural produce. 
QewTncome. fr ° m the ^ was same principles of taxalion 
applied to the different varttas. The 
same social contract of protection and payment between 
the sovereign and the subjects is the theoretical basis of 
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both the systems. The same moderation in assessment 
and realisation of revenue is the prescribed canon in both. 
The state had its own commercial concerns as it had its agri- 
cultural land and cattle. Toll dues were occasionally remit- 
ted and sometimes transferred as in the case of land revenue. 
Lastly the doctrine of emergency was a convenient tool 
in the hand of the state for the best use and worst 
abuse. 

As the bhaga was the customary revenue on land, the 
6ulka was the toll on merchandise levied 
tection si,tka f ° r Pr ° f° r the protection it received from the 
state (Mbh. XII. 71. 10). 1 Among the 
vauntings of a king how he stands above his kin is “ You 
know Uposatha, merchants coming from many a realm 
prosper here and I look to their welfare and protection.” 

atho pi vanija phTta nanaratthato agata 
tese me vihit-a ralska. evam janaha Uposatba’ti. 

Jat. IV. 135. 

In a kingless country, merchants from afar with a 
varied cargo cannot safely cross the roads. 

na-arajake janapade vanijo duragaminah 
gacchanti ksemamaddhvanam bahupanyasamacitah. 

Earn. II. 67. 11. 

From Narada’s admonition to Yudhisthira it would seem 
that the king was not .only to treat merchants with con- 
sideration in his capital and kingdom but also see that 
buyers or his officers in the zeal to encourage import did 
not tempt merchants with high hopes or false pretexts 
to bring their goods (Mbh. II. 5. 115). 

1 In the Rg-veda iulka means price. Muir traces the sense of tax in a passage 
in the Atharra Veda, IIJ. 39. 3. See Macdonell A Keith : Vedic Index, Vol. IJ, 
p. 387. 
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Protection and encouragement of commerce meant that 
taxation did not fall heavy on dealings 

Moderation . 

of exchange. Moderation is the keynote 

of Indian financial speculation. “Let him not cut up 

his own root (by levying no taxes) nor the root of other 
(men) by excessive greed ; for by cutting up his own root 

(or theirs) he makes himself or them wretched ” (Manu, 

VII. 139). “Let him also lay just duties on other market- 
able goods according to their intrinsic value without 
oppressing the traders ” (anupahatya, Baudh. I. 10. 18. 15). 
An admonition in the Jataka elaborated in the commentary 
shows how the king’s exchequer fails as a result of 
excessive taxation of citizens engaged in buying and selling 
transactions (ye yutta kayavikkaye, V. 243). Narada 
warns Yudhisthira that it should be his anxious care to 
see that only such dues as prescribed in the canon 
(yathoktam) and no arbitrary imports are realised from 
the merchants who come to his territories from distant 
lands impelled by the desire of gain (Mbh. II. 5. 114). 

Moderation sometimes urged reduction or complete 
remission of tolls and duties. The birth 
mk B e inn 0tl0n aDd Be ’ °f an heir to the throne was a suitable 
occasion for such a gesture. On the 
occasion of Mahavira's birth prince Siddhartha released 
customs, taxes, confiscations and fines (Jaina Kalpasutra, 
102). Bare products useful for the interests of state might 
be freed from duties to encourage their import. Kosmas 
writes from the sixth century that the king of Sielediba (?) 
imported his horses from Persia and the traders supplying 
were exempt from customs dues. Toll receipts might be 
Assignment of toll transferred like any other revenue. The 
receipts ‘ king might make a bequest of them to 

whoever might please his fancy (Jat. VI. 347). 1 Or 


1 The Inscription of Dliavala of H&stiknndi at Bijapur assigns J of the toll 
proceeds to Jina and $ to a temple guru. Verse 17. 
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sometimes the king might choose to pay his officers by the 
assignment of the receipts as would appear from Narada’s 
speech (yathoktam avaharyanti sulkam sulkopajivibhih). 

An enlightened commercial policy did not stop at 
moderate assessment and remission. It 

Subsidy and loan. , . 

sometimes encouraged trade and industry 
by direct subsidy. The state gave not only civil but also 
economic protection. Pursuant to the financial maxim 
that mitigation of want will increase revenue, a chaplain 
advises a king whose realm is harassed and harried by 
dacoits that taxation or punishment are not the right redress. 
“Whoever there be in the king’s realm who devote them- 
selves to cattle and the farm, to them let his Majesty give 
food and seed-corn. Whoever there be in the king’s realm 
who devote themselves to trade , to them let his Majesty give 
capital. Whosoever there be in the king’s realm who devote 
themselves to Government service (raja-porise) to them let 
his Majesty give wages and food ” (Dn. V. II). Peace 
and order depended on the prosperity and satisfaction of 
subjects all around and the lesson is constantly harped upon 
to bring round errant kings. Narada’s admonition to 
Yudhisthira suggests the subsidisation of merchants and 
craftsmen as a healthy state policy (Mbh. II. 5. 71). King 
Siddbartha’s concessions to his subjects on the occasion 
of Mahavira’s birth included cancellation of debts implying 
the same benevolent practice of advancing loans to agri- 
culture and business. 

A city officer fixes the toll for merchants (vanijanam 
sumkani, Jat. IV. 132). As regards the 
du^famu^gUng! to11 rates no evidence is forthcoming. The 
tolls were collected on incoming goods at 
the four gates of the city (catusu dvaresu sumkam, VI. 347) 
at the customs house (sumkatthana, Vin. III. 4 ; Mil. 359) 1 

1 Cf. the man4apika or customs house in later inscriptions like the Grant of 
Sbaskandavarman and the Baijnath PraSasti. 

41-1865B 
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attached to each gate. Collection was strict and for 
an attempted evasion the whole wagon was seized by 
the government. This is elaborated in the commentary 
on Buddha’s parable in the Anguttara nikaya of * the 
payer of taxes on merchandise ’ (sumkadayikam eva 
bhandasmim, I. 53). “ Just as one liable to pay duties on 

goods he has bought and ‘smuggled through the customs’ is 
overwhelmed by his guilty act, and it is he'who is the 
guilty one not the Government, not the Government 

officials He who smuggles goods through the Customs 

House is seized, cart and all, and shown to Government... 

The most lucrative industries, those which commanded 
the best market abroad or those which involved the vital 

state monopolies. interests of the state, were kept under its 
monopoly. Medhatithi illustrates Manu 
VHI. 399 by citing saffron in Kashmir ; fine cloth and wool 
in the East ; horses in the West ; precious stones and pearls 
in the South; and elephants everywhere. We have already 
seen that horses and elephants, particularly the latter, were 
very often royal preserves. 1 As for pearls the Periplus says 
that the fishery at Golchi was worked by condemned crimi- 
nals and regarding Argaru “at this place and nowhere else 
are brought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts.’’ 2 
In the Santiparva (09. 29), the Arthasastra (II. 12) and the 
Karle and Nasik Inscriptions mines and salt centres appear 
as state monopolies. According to Pliny, from the salt-range 
of Ormenus between the Indus and the Hydaspes, “a greater 
revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country than they 
derive from gold and pearls’’ (XXXI. 7) 8 , The mines 
and fisheries were profitably worked by the state by means 
of free convict labour. Sometimes the state extended its 

1 See Bk. I. Ch.V. 

2 Cf, E. I., II. 13— Nagpur Stone Inscription. 

3 Reminiscences of snch monopolies are observed in the royal monopolies in 
manufsetnre or sale of salt, Bugar, tobacco, matches, etc., in many of the Indian Nat.ve 
States. 
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control over the whole foreign trade and strictly regulated 
the distribution of imports as for example 
thel'akas* 50111101 " Dder the Scythians ot the west in the first 
century A.l)* ships lie at anchor 

at Barbarieum but all their cargoes are carried up to the 
metropolis by the river to the king ” (Peri. 39). Sandares (?) 
who conquered Kalyana subjected its trade to severe restric- 
tions and diverted the Greek trade to Bharukaccha, his 
chief trade mart (52). 

The Sakas not only controlled the overseas trade. They 
gave it necessary protection. They made Bharukaccha a 
safe harbour against the extreme vagafies of the tidal bore 
at the estuary of the Narmada by engaging native fishermen 
“ in well-manned large boats ” to steer safely the incoming 
vessels (Peri. 44-46). The kings had to protect overseas 
trade against the depredations of pirates a function which 
the father of the renowed Bed Chera so eminently fulfilled 
by subduing the ICadambas in the Konkan coast. ASoka 
could not brush aside the complaints of the eastern traders 
suffering under the marauding activities of the Nagas, 
although his methods of redress were different. 

In the empire of Candragupta, trade both internal and 
external, received the vigilant attention of the state and of 
the municipalities. "Without going into 

Under the Mauryas. , , ^ 

details, Megastbenes gives a very precise 
information on the nature of municipal control. “ Of the 

great officers of state, some have charge of the market ” 

and then of the municipal bodies in Palibotbra, “ The 

members of the first look after everything relating to the 
industrial arts.” The second attend to foreigners, the 
third register births and deaths ‘ ‘ with the view not only of 
levying a tax, 1 but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cognizance 
of government. The fourth class superintends trade and 

1 A poll tax ? 
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commerce. Its members have charge of weights and 
measures, and see that products in their season are sold by 
public notice. No one is allowed to deal in more than one 
kind of commodity unless he pays a double tax. The fifth 
class supervises manufactured articles, which they sell by 
public notice. What is new is sold separately from what is 
old, and there is a fine for mixing the two together. The 
sixth and the last class consists of those who collect the 
tenths of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud in the 

payment of this tax is punished with death In their 

collective capacity they have charge also of matters 

affecting the general interest, as the regulation of 

prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples ” (Str. 
XV. i. 50). 

Thus false weights and measures were reduced, adultera- 
tion checked, prices kept in eqilibrium, the underhand 
machinations of the black market brought under control, 
smuggling and evasion of king’s dues 1 dealt severely. The 
control was no doubt rigorous and drastic ; but nothing short 
of extreme measures could resolve the prevailing anarchy in 
the business world. 

The xVrtha^astra and the Dharmasastras dilate further 
the principles and rates of assessment. The sastra data by 
themselves cannot be accepted as authori- 
of assessment. tative evidences of actual economic condi- 

tions. But they reflect the progress of 
financial thinking and the growing complexities and recurr- 
ing crises in the market which kings were called upon to 
deal and on which law-givers bad to formulate their views. 

“After (due) consideration the king shall always fix in 
his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both 
he himself and the man who does the work receive their 

1 The 'tithe' is cot to be taken literally bat in the more elastic sense in which it 
was used ia the West, 
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due reward ” (Manu, VII. 128). The Sukraniti enjoins that 
a duty is levied only when the buyer or seller is a gainer 
(IV. ii. 218 f.). “ Having well considered (the rates of| 

purchase and (of) sale, (the length of) the road, (the expense 
for) food and condiments, the charges of securing the goodsf 
let the king make traders pay duty.” 

Vikrayam krayam adhvanam bhaktam ca saparicchadam 
Yogaksemam ca sampreksya vanijam karayet karan 

Manu, VII. 127; Mbh. XII. 87. 13. 


The tax on internal industries, the Santiparva continues, 
is fixed after taking into account the outturn, receipts and 
expenditures and the state of the arts — utpattim danavrttim 
ca gilpam sampreksya casnkrt. 

In the Arthasastra the sannidhatr realises commercial 
dues as the samahartr collects agricultural dues. This officer 
is to observe the fluctuations in demand and 

The sannidhatr. ,. . „ . , . 1 

in the prices of internal products and 
foreign imports so that the scale of duties might be revised 
periodically. Import of foreign goods is to be encouraged. 
Foreign merchants coming by water or by land are to be 
favoured with remission of taxes so that they may keep 
some margin. (Parabhumijam panyam anugrahena’ vahayet. 
Uavika-sarthavahebhyasca paribiiram ayatiksamam dadyat). 
They cannot be sued for debts (II. 16). 

These are concessions under special circumstances. The 
payments that a visiting merchant habitually makes are : 


1. Sulka — toll or customs dues, 

2. Vartani — road cess, 

3. Ativahaka — conveyance cess, 

4. Gulmadeya — levies at military stations, pre- 

sumably for protection agaist brigandage, 

5. Taradeya — ferry charges, 
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6. Bhakta — subsistence to the merchant and his 

followers, 

7. Bhaga — share of profit. 

— n. 16, 35 

The toll covers both ingress and egress (niskramyam 
praveiSyam ca sulkam) of merchandise — ex- 
Toii rates. tern a 1 (baby am, i.e., arriving from country 

parts), internal (abbyantaram) or foreign (atithyam). The 
scheduled rates of import duty are : 

1. Common goods 1/5 of value. 

2. Flower, fruit, vegetables, roots, bulbs, 

yallikya {?) , seed, dried fish and dried 

meat 1/6 ,, 

3. Conch-shells, diamonds, jewels, pearls, to be fixed by 

corals and necklaces experts acqu- 

ainted with 
time, cost and 
finish. 


4. Fibrous garments (bsauma), cotton 

cloths (dukula), silk (krimitana), mail 
armour (kankatn), sulphuret of arsenic 
(haritala), red arsenic (manassila), ver- 
milion (hinguluka), metals (loha), 
colouring ingredients (varnadhatu), 
sandal, aloe (agaru), pungents (katuka) 
ferments (kipva), dress (avarana), 
wine, ivory, skins (ajina), raw mate- 
rials for ksauma & dukula, carpets 
(astarana), curtains (pravarana), pro- 
ducts yielded by worms (krimijata) and 1/10 to 1/15 
wool of goat and ship of value. 

5. Cloths (vastra), quadrupeds, bipeds 
threads, cotton, scents, medicines, 
wood, bamboo, fibres (valkala), raw 
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hides (carma), clay pots, grains, oil 

(sneba), soda (ksara), salt, liquor 1/20 to 1/25 

(madya), cooked rice of value. 

The rate of 1/6 for group 2 is repeated in the Agni- 

purana and in the Smrtis (Gaut. X. 27 ; Manu. ¥1 1. 

130-32-^AZis^TlT. 9,1 1 with further additions in the list, 

viz., medicinal herbs, honey, grass, firewood, scents, spices, 
leaves, skins, wickerwork, stonework clarified butter, etc. On 
cattle (pa6u), the import duty is not 1/-0 or 1/25 but 1/50 
and so also on gold (hiranya). 2 Import of gold is encouraged 
for obvious reasons. The standard rate on imports as well 
as on all sales is also much lower than 1/5. The king is 

to take 1/20 of the profits upon the value fixed on each 

saleable commodity by experts in the settlement of tolls 
and duties and of prices (Manu, VIII. 398 ; Gaut. X. 26). 
This of course excepting grain and applies to both Vaisyas 
and Sudras (Manu, X. 120). 8 The Sukraniti gives another 
schedule. 


Minerals: Gold, gems, glass [and lead 
Silver 
Copper 
Zinc and iron 
Grass, wood, etc. 


1/2 of profit 

1/3 

1/4 

1/6 „ 

1/3, 1/5, 1/7, 1/10, 
1/20 of profit — IV. 
ii. 233-38. 


Clearly the author of the Arthaiastra, an economist 
statesman, is a much more rigorous protectionist than the 


1 Haradatfa reads the passage in Gautama and Vigpu as indicating 1/60 which 
is improbable. 

* According to the Agnipurapa 1/5 or 1/6. For the meaning of 1 hiranya ’ 
see supra, p. 134. 

3 This according to the rendering of Narayana and Nandans. Medhatitbi, 
Govindaraja, Kulluka and Raghavananda give a different interpretation, viz . — on the 
profits of gold and cattle the king may take in necessity 1/20 instead of 1/50 if the 
commodity values wore than 1 karsapana. The former is more acceptable for X. 
120 and VIII. 396 both refer to all commuditiee except grain while VII. 130 to oattle 
and gold only. 
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law-givers of the canon. It should be observed moreover 
that while the assessments of the former are made on value, 
those of the latter are charged on profit which falls much 
lighter on the traders. 

According to Visnu the import duty is generally fixed 
I at 10 p.c. (III. 29 ; Baudh. I. 10. 18. 14) and the export 
. duty at 5 p.c. of the price of the articles (III. 30). The 
, rate of duty reflects the high rate of profit derived by 
\ traders. 

Within the sulka the Arthagastra includes another 
charge, viz., the gate dues (dvaradeya) which are 1/5 of 
toll and which may be remitted if circumstances necessitate 
such favour (dvararleyam sulkapancabhaga anugrahikam 
va yatbadesopakarnm sthapayet). Commodities shall never 
be sold where they are produced (If. 22). 1 

The vartani is realised by the antapala or boundary 

Road cess. ° fficer> He iS R P° liCe ° fficer g iviD S 

protection to caravans at the danger zones 
of the borders. Kautilya’s teacher is very sceptic of the 

1 From much later inscriptions come toll-lists existing in practice and not in 
ideas alone. 

2 paKJrds from every ghatakakupaka of clarified butter and oil 

2 virpsopakas per mensem for every shop 

50 leaves from every chollikd or leaveB brought froroo utside the town. 

— Alwur. 960 A D. (E.T., in. 36). 

1 ripaka for each 20 loads ( pravaliana or pot'll a) carried for sale 

I riipaka on each cart filled (whether going from or by the village) 

I karsa for a ghada at each oiimill 

13 chollikas of betel leaves by the Bhattas 
pellaka-pellaka < ?) by the gamblers 

1 adhaka of wheat and barley from each araghatfa (well with water 
wheel) 

5 polas for pedda 

1 tirpsopaka, for ench bhara (2000 palas ?) 

10 palas from each bliara of cotton, copper, saffron, gum resin, madder, etc. 

1 minaka for each drone of wheat, murg, barley, salt, vdla and such 
other measurable objects. 

— Bijapor inscription of Dhavala of Hastikopdi, vv. 8-16 ; 940 A.D. 

But the list is of little use without the knowledge of the coins and measures 
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veracity of this incumbent : he kills traffic by allowing 
thieves and taking taxes more than due. His illustrious 
student however holds that the officer encourages traffic 
by welcoming import (VIII. 4). But the suspicion is 
lurking ; for he is to make good whatever is lost or stolen 
from merchants within his jurisdiction. A road cess also 
exists in the fiscal conception of the Sukranlti although it 
goes under the general name of 6ulha (IV. ii. 213) 3 ; but 
it is more strictly a road cess as opposed to a police tax. 
“ For the preservation and repair of roads, he should have 
dues from those who use the streets ” (258). 

“ After carefully examining foreign commodities as to 
their superior or inferior quality and 

Realisation. , *• 

stamping them with his seal, he (the 
antapala ) shall send the same to the Superintendent of Tolls ’ ’ 
(vaidesyam sartham krtasaraphalgubhandavicayanam-abhi- 
jnanam mudram ca datva presayedadhyaksasya). At the 
toll-gate of the city, the merchants have to give their where- 
abouts, amount of cargo, etc. Twice the toll has to be paid 
for no seal, 8 times for counterfeit seal. For falsifying 
the name of merchandise (namakrte) panas have to be 
paid for each load (sapadapanikam vahanam dapayet). 
Attempts at smuggling and escape of toll dues are met with 
heavy fines. In case of bidding the enhanced price goes to 
the treasury along with the toll (II. 20). 

Hence commodities for sale shall not be let off without 
being weighed, measured or numbered (dhrto, mito, ganito 
va). Import of weapons (sastra), armours (varma), kavaca, 
loha, ratha, ratna, dhanya, and pasu 1 2 is forbidden and leads 
to forfeiture of merchandise (ibid). 


1 " The sulka is levied on goods in market place, streets and mines.” 

2 The ban on the import of armaments and accoutrements is intelligible but 
not so on loha, ratna, dhanya and pain. Tbe first two of these even occur in the 
customs schedule of II. 22. 


42 — 1S65B 
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The injunction of Manu, Visnu and Yajnavalkya against 
smuggling is identical. “ He who tries 
to avoid the toll by buying or selling at 


Smuggling. 


improper time {i.e., at night, etc.) or by falsely enumerating 
his goods shall be fined eight times the amount of duty ” 
(Manu, VIII. 400). According to Visnu the evader shall 
lose all his goods (III. 31). The king is to confiscate the 
whole property of a trader who exports goods of which the 
king has a monopoly or the export of which is forbidden 
(399 ; Vis. V. 130 ; Yaj. II. 261). The law of forfeiture 
thus applies to the entrance of goods laid under a ban as 
well as to the exit of goods under an embargo. 

The Arthasastra lays down that the toll of inferior 
commodities shall be fixed and exemptions considered by 
experts (II. 20). Manu Jets off small dealers with some 
trifle to be paid annually as tax (VII. 137). 

The scale of pranaya or benevolence levied to replenish 
a depleted treasury by king’s officers 
‘ ' is 1/6 of cotton, lac, flax, barks, wool 
(rauma), silk (kau^eya), medicines (? kausaya), flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, firewood, bamboo, flesh and dried flesh 
(vallura) ; ^ of ivory and skin (dantajina). A license has to 
be obtained for sale of these articles. Internal dealers pay a 
fixed tax at the following rate : 


In gold, silver, diamond, precious stones, pearls, corals, hcrses, 

elephants ... ... ... ... ... £0 karat 

In cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass, bronze, perfumes, 

medicines, liquor ... ... ... ... 40 karat 

In grains, liquids (rasa), metals (lohal, carts (dakata) ... 30 karat 

In glass and skilled artisans (mahakaravah) ... ... 20 karat 

Inferior artisans and animal-rearers (f vardhakjposakalj) ... 10 karat 

In firewood, bamboos, stones, earthen pots, cooked rice (pakkanna), 

vegetables (haritapanjah) ... ... ... fi karat 

Dramatists and prostitutes (kuSllava rfipajlvasca) ... ... J their wages 

— Arth. Y. 2 
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Port dues. 


Forced labour was another item which fell on all 
occupations. “ Mechanics and artisans, 
Rsjakanja. as we p ag g^ras who subsist by manual 

labour, he (the king) may cause to work (for himself) one 
(day) in each month ” (Manu, VII. 138; Gaut. X. 31; 
V5S. XIX. 28 ; Vis. 111. 32). The merchants may obtain 
commutation of rajakctriya by selling one article every 
month to the king at discount rate (arghapacayena, Gaut. 
X. 35). 

Foreign ships touching at a port has to pay port dues to 
the navadhyalisa, an officer resembling the 
Port dues. port commissioner of our times. Duties 

are remitted for cargo spoilt by water in a sea-beaten boat 
(Artb. II. 28). 

The state monopolies according to the Artha^astra 
are mines, salt centres and probably 
Monopolies. shipping. Mines involving small capital 

outlay are worked by the government itself. Otherwise these 
are leased out for a fixed share of the output or for a 
fixed rent (II. 12). The state also runs large industries 
like weaving mills under its own capital and manage- 
ment. 

Since toll rates are fixed on the estimated value or profit 
of merchandise, prices have necessarily 
Price-fixing. to be fixed. And fixed price requires 

fixed weights and measures. Hence, “let (the king) fix 
(the rates for) the purchase and sale of all marketable goods, 
having (duly) considered whence they come, whither they 
go, how long they have been kept, the (probable) profit and 
the probable outlay. Once in 5 nights, or at the close of 
each fortnight, let the king publicly settle the prices for the 
(merchant). All weights and measures must be duly 
marked and once in six months let him re-examine them ” 


Monopolies. 


Price-fixing. 


(Manu, VIII. 401-03). The interval depends on the 
variability in price of goods. 
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Authorised persons alone shall collect as middlemen 
grains and other merchandise. Otherwise 
and 0 sei™Dg 0f buyins ^ey will be confiscated by the Superin- 
tendent of Commerce (dhanyapanya- 
nicayamscanujnatah kuryuli ; anyatha nicitamesam panya- 
dhyakso grhnlyat, Arth. IV. 2). This seems to be to 
eliminate competition, speculation and hoarding. Again, 
“ whenever there is an excesssive supply of merchandise, the 
Superintendent shall centralise its sale and prohibit the sale 
of similar merchandise elsewhere before the centralised 
supply is disposed of. Favourably disposed towards the 
people, shall merchants sell this centralised supply for daily 
wages,” — (panyabahulyat panyadhyaksah sarvapanyanyeka- 
mukhani vikrinita. Tesvavikritesu nanye vikrlnlran. 
Tani divasavetanena vikrinxran anugrahena prajanam. 
Ibid). This means a warehouse and clearance sale under 
state control and if customers competent to pay are not 
forthcoming, the goods may be disposed of for bodily 
labour. 

This is how the law-giver and the economist met new 
contingencies. The derivation of a revenue 
iated°^onomy!° rceU ’ f rom the new income was their primary 
concern but this required order in business. 
From fixation of the toll they are led to fixation of prices, 
of weights and measures. With increasing facilities given 
for protection, charges multiply. With the increasing 
complexities of the market, the state comes to grip with 
new problems. It must liquidate speculation and hoarding, 
break monopolies and corners, dissolve glut and scarcity 
and maintain the equipoise between dealers and customers. 
It must in short inaugurate a regulated instead of a free 
market. Indian economic theory thus parts company with 
Adam Smith and Turgot and falls in line with the rigorous 
totalitarianism of Friedrich List. 



BOOK IY 

BANKING AND CURRENCY 



Sidham vase 42 Vesakhamase rano Ksaharatasa ksatra- 
pasa Nahapanasa jamatara Dlmkaputrena Usavadatena 
samghasa catudisasa imam lenam niyatitam data canena 
aksayanivi kahapanasahasrani trini 3000 samghasa catu- 
disasa ye imasmim lene vasantanam bhavisati civarika 
ku4anamule ca ete ca kahapana prayuta Govadhanavathavasu 
srenisu kollkanikaye 2000 vrdhi padikasata aparakolikani- 
kaye 1000 vadhi payunapadikasata ete ca kahapana apadi- 
datava vodhibhoja ete civarikasahasrani be 2000 ye padike 
sate eto mama lene vasavuthana bhikhunam visaya ekikasa 
civarika. barasaka ya sahasra prayutam payunapadike sate 

ato kusanamula ete ca sarva sravita nigamasabhaya 

nibadha ca phalakavare caritratoti bhuyo nena datam vase 

41 Katikasudhe panarasa puvake vase 45 panarasa niyu- 

tam bhagavatam devanam brahmananam ca karsapana- 
sahasrani satari 70,000 pamcatrisaka suvarna krta phala- 
kavare caritratoti . 

— Nasik Cave Inscription 

Success ! In the year 42, in the month of "Vesakba, 
Usavadata, son of Dimka, son-in-law of king Nabapana, 
the Ksaharata Ksatrapa, has bestowed this cave on the 
Samgha generally ; he has also given a perpetual endow- 
ment, three thousand — 3000 kahapana s, which, for the 
members of the Samgha of any sect and any origin dwelling 
in this cave, will serve as cloth money and money for out- 
side life ; and those kahapayias have been invested in guilds 
dwelling in Govadhana, — 2000 in a weavers’ guild, interest 
one pratika (monthly) for the hundred, (and) 1000 in another 
weavers’ guild, interest three quarters of a pratika (monthly) 
for the hundred ; and those kahapanas are not to be repaid, 
their interest only to be enjoyed. Out of them, the two 



thousand — 2000 — at one pratika per cent, are the cloth 
money ; out of them to every one of the twenty monks who 
keep the vassa in my cave, a cloth money of 12 (kahapanas) . 
As to the thousand which have been invested at an interest of 
three quarters of a pratika per cent, out of them the money 
for ku£ana and all this has been proclaimed (and) regis- 

tered at the town’s hall, at the record office according to 
custom. 

Again the donation previously made by the same in the 
year 41, on the fifteenth of the bright half of Ivartika, has 

in the year 45, on the fifteenth been settled on the 

venerable gods and Brahmanas, viz., seventy thousand — 
70,000 — kdrsapanas, each thirty-five making a suvarna, a 
capital (therefore) of two thousand suvarna s. (This is 
registered) at the record office according to custom. 




CHAPTER I 


Money-lending and Credit 

Productive industries and unproductive business. Prom money to money-lending. 
Business loan. Famine loan. Instruments of credit : pledge, surety. Bond of debt.; 
acquittance. Bate of interest ; discriminating and differential rates; accumulation; 
forfeiture and moratorium. Illegal rates, condemnation of usury. Inheritance of 
debt and credit. Iiepudiation an 1 debt suit. Service and slavery for default. 
Forcible realisation. Punishment for unpaid debt. Insolvency. The debtor’s 
plight. 


Trade, the third of the vattas was followed by the 
fourth, viz., usury. With the growth of 
^Unproductive husi. tra( j 0j — the primitive agricultural and 

pastoral economy, inclusive, of course of 
small cottage industries, is modified under the stress of 
currency and credit. Money introduces itself as a new 
factor in the market, increasingly asserting its place in 
exchange, and fostering under its protective wings the 
speculative trader. Beside agriculture and cattle-rearing 
and other productive industries appears the art of making 
money simply by clever buying and selling or by lending 
one’s hoarded wealth to others at interest. This means a 
partial breakdown of the self-sufficient agricultural-cum- 
industrial village and accentuation of economic disparity 
between the classes. 

Transactions of credit were fairly established by the 
„ . , post-Vedic times when ‘ business’ was well 

on foot. These did not begin with money. 
The owner of the laud and merchandise might hire them 
out to enterprising people for a share of profit (Jat. VI. 69 ; 
IV. 256; V. 436). There is the oft-quoted simile that a 
man sets up a business contracting a loan (inam adilya ; 

43-1365B 
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com.: ‘ taking goods on interest ’), that bis business suc- 
ceeds so that he is not only able to pay off the old debt he 
had incurred but there is a surplus over to maintain a 
wife (Dn. 11.69; Mn. 39). In a more elaborate parable 
wealthy gahapatis and their sons seeing a shop-keeper 
shrewd, clever and resourceful, competent to support his 
sons and wife and from time to time to pay interest to 
money loaned, offers him wealth saying: “ master shop- 
keeper, take this money and trade with it, support your sons 
and wife, and pay us back from time to time.” 

gahapatl va gahapatiputta va addha mahaddhana 

mahabhoga te nam evam jananti — ayam kho bhavam papa- 
niko cakkhuma ca vidhuro ca patibalo puttadarafi ca posetum 
amhakafi ca kalena kalam anuppadatun ti. TeDaxn bhogehi 
nimantanti — ito samma papanika bhoge karitva puttadarafi ca 
posehi amhakafi ca kalena kalam anuppadehl ti. An. I. 177. 

In the Arthasastra, interest on stock, i.e., loan invested 
for business (praksepa) is fixed at one-half of profit, payable 
every year, and accumulable up to a sum twice the principal 
(mulyadvigunah) (III. 11). According to the Santiparva 
the share for capital is as high as 6/7 (85*7 p.c.) and even 
15/16 (93'75 p.c.) of the profit (60.25). The rule however 
seems to apply only between a capitalist employer and hired 
hawker contracted on a profit-sharing basis. 


Business apart, there were of course cases of borrowing 
and lending in cash and kind to be repaid with interest. 
Agricultural loan was an early practice of enlightened states- 
manship and in famine doles were given to the indigent 
gratuitously or on terms of repayment at harvest. 1 

Debts might be secured or unsecured. The creditor 
might demand a surety for payment or 
a surety for appearance. For clearance 
of unpaid debt the heir of the former was liable, 
not of the latter (Manu, VIII. 159 f. ; Vis. VI, 41 ; 


Instruments of credit. 


1 See supra, pp. 108f. 
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Vr. XL 41). Big commercial deals were made on credit on 
the security of a signet ring (Jat. I. 121). The debtor’s 
daughter might be taken as slave to secure against accumu- 
lated interest (No. 436). The pledgee of course did not 
acquire proprietory right on the pledge (adhi) which was 
ruled by the laws of deposit. It was to be reconveyed when 
the debt was paid up (Arth. 1IE. 12 ; Yaj. II. 5S f.) unless it 
was lost without the fault of the holder (G-aut. XII. 42). 
A productive pledge (i.e., usufructuary mortgage) is never 
lost to the debtor even in case of default (Arth. III. 12 ; 
Yaj. II. 58 f. ; Manu, VIII. 143 ; Vis. VI. 5) and it cannot 
be given away or sold under any circumstances. 1 

There was considerable use of the instruments of credit. 
Merchants sometimes transacted between themselves on 
credit without any security. “ Many traders borrowed 
money from him (Anathapiiidika) on their 
Bond of debt. bonds — to the amount of 18 crores ; and 

the great merchant never called the money in ’ ’ (bahu voha- 
rupajivino pi 'ssa hatthato panne aropetva attharasakoti- 
samkham dhanam inam ganhimsu, Jat. I. 227). But all 
loans secured or unsecured had to be confirmed by means of 
a written bond or agreement of debt (karana. Manu, VIII. 
154 corns. ; Vr. VIII. 11; inapannam) which the creditor 
(inayika) had to present to the debtor when asking for any 
payment (Jat. IV. 262). The city god of Savatthi instructs 
a fairy to realise Anathapindika’s bad debt in the following 
manner : “ Take the semblance of his agent . . . repair 

1 Governing a pledge and the two parties in it, the ArtlmSaatn lays down : 
“ In the absence of the creditor or mediator, the amount of ths debt may be kept 
in the cuatoly of the elder3 of the village and the debtor may h*ve the pledged property 
redeenc 1, or with its value fixel at ths time and with no interest chargeable for the 
future, the pledge may be left where it is. When there is any rise in the value of the 
pledge or when it is apprehended that it may be depreciated or lost in the near future, 
the pledge may, with permission from ths judgss (dliar naitha), or on the evidence 
furnished by the offiser-in-chirge of pledges, sell the pie Ige either in the presence of 
the debtor or unier the presidency of experts who can see whether BUoh apprehension 
is justified (111. 12), 
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Rales ofinlerest. 


to their houses with the bonds in one hand and pens in the 
other and say, — “Here is the acknowledgment of your debt — 
pay up the gold kahdpanas you owe.” 

tvam tassa ayuttakavesnm gabetva . . . ekena batthena 
pannam ekena lekbauhn gabetva tesam gebam gantva . . . 
idani tumhakam inapannam . . . tumhehi galiitakahapayani 
detba (Jat. 1. 230). 

For every payment the creditor must always give the 
debtor a receipt and an acquittance on clearance. Otherwise 
he must pay interest to the debtor as he had obtained 
previously (Nar. I. 114 f.; Yr. XI. 66). 

The just and normal rate of interest is laid down by law- 
givers as per cent, per month or 15 
p. c. per annum (Manu. VIII. 140; Yas. 
II. 51; Baudh. I. 5. 10. 22; Nar. I. S9 ; Vr. XI. 3; 
Arth. III. 11). In Gautama the rate is 5 mdsas a month 
for 20 kdrsdpanas (XII. 29). If the ratio as laid down by 
•commentator Haradatta, viz., 1 karsdpana — 20 mdsas is 
accepted then the rate works out perfectly to 15 p. c. per 
annum. But on the basis of Manu’s equivalence, i.e., 
1 karsdpana = 16 mdsas (VIII. 134-36) the rate is 
18‘75 p. c. per annum. Persumably the rate is higher in 
the earlier Sutra work and Haradatta, a very late commenta- 
tor modified the scale of equivalence only to adjust the Sutra 
rate to the more common rate of the later Smrtis. 

According to the commentators Narayana, Ragbavananda 
and Nandana and according to Yajnavalkya 
differenHai^ates 6 and (H. 37) the rale of 15 p. c. is for debt 
secured by a pledge. For unsecured loans 
the rates are 2, 3, 4 or 5 in 100 according to the varnas : 


i.c., for Brahmana debtor 
,, Ksatriya ,, 

,, Vaisya 
Sudra 


24 p.e. per annum. 
36 ,. ,, 

48 „ ' ,, 

60 „ 


—Manu. VIII, I41f; Vis. VI. 7; Nar. I. 100. 
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Differential customary rates are given also in the Artlia- 
sastra, but not on the basis of caste discriminations. Apart 
from the just rate (dharmya) of lj- p. c. per month, these 
are 5, 10 and 20 respectively : 

i.c., the commercial rate (vyavaharikil is ... 60 p.c. per annum, 

the rate prevailing in forests (kanta- 

rakanam) is ... 120 ,, ,, 

the rate among sea- traders (samu- 

dranam) is ... 240 ,, ,, 

—III. 11. 


Special forms of interest are compound interest (cakravrddhi) 1 ; 
periodical interest (kalavrddhi) in which the interest is to be 
paid with the principal within a fixed period 2 ; stipulated 
interest (karita), i.e., exceeding legal rate ; corporal interest 
(kayika) which is payable with bodily labour either of the 
debtor or of a pledged animal or slave; 8 daily interest 
(sikhavrddlii) and the use of a pledge (bhogalabha) when no 
interest is claimed (Gant. XII. 34 f. ; Manu, VIII. 153 ; 
Mar. I. 102-4; Vr. XI. 4-11). 


Accumulation. 


Interest- can accumulate only up to a sum equal to the 
principal, after which it ceases (Gaut. 
XII. 30 f. ; Artb. III. 11). But usury was 
growing ahead, and later law-givers have to adjust their rules 
accordingly. Manu has : ‘ Interest payable with the 

principal shall never exceed the sum, or in the case of grain, 
fruit, wool or hair and beasts of burden, four times the loan, 
(VIII. 151). Subsequent law-books speak in more and more 
elastic terms, in some countries loan grows to twice the 
principal ; in others 3, 4 or 8 times. Gold may grow to 
twice; grain to thrice; clothes to four times; liquids 
octuple ; interest on women and cattle may grow up to their 


1 This form of interest is prohibited in l he Aithnsastra (III. ill. 

2 'If a large or small interest is taken on condition that the loan is to Le repaid 
on a certain date, and that, in case of nun-pnyment, it is to he trebled <r ipiadrupled, 
that is called periodical interest Haradatta. 

3 See Manu, VIII. 153 Come. 
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issue (Vis. "VI. 11-15; Nar. I. 106 f.). According to Vrhas- 
pati gold grows to twice ; clothes aud base metals thrice ; 
grain, edible plants, cattle and wool four times ; pot-herbs 
five times ; seeds and sugarcane six times ; salt, oil and 
spirits eight times (XI. 2). 

No interest accrues for a pledged loan where the pledge 
yields profit (Gaut. XII. 32; Manu, VIII. 
Forfeiture and mora- I 43 . Vis. VI. 5 ; Y&j. II. 58; Arth. III. 

torium. 9 9 * 9 

12 ) nor such a pledge (i.e., a usufructuary 
mortgage) can be given away or sold for default. If the pledge 
is misused, the creditor forfeits the interest and has to pay 
the price (Manu, VIII. 144; Vis. VI. 6 ), for un-authorised 
use he forfeits half the interest (Manu, VIII. 145). The pledge 
must be reconveyed when the debtor is ready, i.e., when 
he pays up (Arth. III. 12). A moratorium of interests 
is prescribed for persons engaged in long sacrifices (dlrgha- 
satra), diseased, living in teachers’ place, minor (valam) 
and pauper (asaram) (Arth. III. 11) as well as for a person 
for whom it is physically impossible to pay, e.g., an 
imprisoned man (Gaut. XII. 33 and Haradatta). Payment 
of debt cannot be refused by the creditor but may be kept iD 
others’ custody free of interest. Debts neglected for ten years 
except in the case of minors, aged persons, diseased, involved 
in calamities, sojourning abroad shall not be received back 
(dasavarsopeksitaminamapratigrabyam, III. 11). 

The strict injunctions of the Sastras against violation 
^ of legal or customary rates together with 

the growing elasticity of the rules show 
that the practice shaped the theory rather than theory 
the practice. The Arthasastra (III. 11) and Yajhavalkya 
(II. 61) think that the welfare of state requires a strict 
security of lending transactions and prescribe fine for 
transgressors. Manu forbids six special forms of interests 
(VIII. 153). While in earlier books moneylending is 
tolerated (Gaut. X. 6 , XI. 21) it is condemned in later 
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works in emphatic terms (Viis. II. 41 f. ; Baudh. I. 5. 10. 
23-25 ; Manu, III. 153, 165, 180) obviously because it 
degenerated into usury. 1 

A debt unlimited by time is bequeathed to sons, grand- 
sons or lawful heirs or joint partners of debt (sahagrahinah 
pratibbuvo va, Arth. III. 11; Gaut. XII. 40). A debt is 
inherited down to three generations not 
a„d n cr e eda nce ° f ** to the 4th (Vis. VI. 27 /. ; Nar. I. 4 ; Vr. 

XI. 49). Debt contracted for the benefit 
of a united family must be discharged by the members even 
if they have separated afterwards (Manu, VIII. 166; Vis. 
VI. 36; Nar. 1. 13). A husband is responsible for his 
wife’s borrowing, not a wife for her husband’s except in 
the case of herdsmen, hunters, vintners, dancers and 
washermen who live and earn with their wife (Arth. 
III. 11). According to Visnu however, (he husband and 
son is not to pay the debt of his wife or mother except in 
the case of herdsmen, hunters, etc. (VI. 32, 37). Money 
due by a surety, a commercial debt, a bridal fee (6ulka), 
debts contracted for spirituous liquor or in gambling, and 
a fine shall not involve the sons of the debtor (Gaut. 
XII. 41). For clearance of unpaid debt the heir 
of a surety for payment is liable, not of a surety 
for appearance (Manu, VIII. 159 f.; Vis. VI. 41; Vr. X. 
41). From the Jatakas it appears that dues were inherited 
also on the creditor’s side. It is for a deceitful debtor 
(dharanako) to refuse to pay to the creditor’s son on the 
creditor’s death (IV. 45). Another vicious set ruined a 
merchant family (settbikula) by repudiating their debts. 

“ Those who hired their land or carried on merchandise 

for them, finding out that there was no son or brother 

2 The Sastra rules are plainly the re ison why Aelian rushes into the statement : 
“ The Indians neither put out money at usury, Dor know how to borrow. It is 
contrary to established usjge for an Indian either to do or to suffer a wrong, and there- 
fore they neither make contracts nor require securities ” (V b. iv. 1), 
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in the family to enforce the payment, seized what they had 
in hands 1 and ran away as they pleased.” 

Ye pi nesam khettam va bhata va inam codetva ganhanto 
narna n’atthiti attano attano hatthagatam gahetva yatha- 
rucim palayimsu, VI. 69. 

Of course repudiating a lawful debt is condemned 
and the perjurer becomes an outcast 
^ RepuLa'nn & defat ( vasa ] 0> Sat. 120). For disputed cases, 
debt suits were resorted to. The bond 
was the most effective document, besides which there must- 
be more than one witness, and at least two acceptable to 
both parties. A debtor cannot be sued simultaneously for 
more than one debt by one or two creditors (nanarna- 
samavaye tu naiko dvau yugapadabhivadeyatam- anyatra 
pratistbamanat) excepting in the case of a sojourner who 
is to pay in the order of borrowing. (Arth. III. 11) . 2 3 

A recognised form of payment both of principal as well 
as of interest was by personal labour 
and^Try. b? ,erTlce (kayika) and the creditor could claim this 
as a right if the debtor failed in his 
stipulation (Mbh. XII. 109. IS). Manu of course, qualifies 
this rule with the clause — “ unless the debtor is of superior 
caste to the creditor ” (VIII. 177) which may well corres- 
pond with practice if for ‘caste’ is substituted ‘power and 
position.’ The creditor might even take the defaulting 
debtor or any of his wards into slavery as happened in the 
case of Isidasi who was carried away by force in lieu 
of debt and accumulated interest (Therig. 444). a 


1 Cowell and Rouse render ‘hattfasgaiam - as ‘what they could lay their hands i.pcD, 
which should ceitainly be tensed as above. 

2 These rules give the lie direct to the remark of foreign memoirists : “Among 
the Indians one who is enable to recover a loan or a deposit baa no remedy at iaw. 
All the creditor can do is to bisms himself for trusting a rogue ’’ (Meg. Fr. 27C. 
Nicol. Damasc, 44; Stob. Serai. 42). 

3 For enslavement from debt, see Bk. VI. Cb. I. 
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On the legality of force in realisation of debt, law-givers 
are of two opinions. In Apastamba it 

Realisation ; force. . . . 

is reprobated for a creditor to sit with 
his debtor hindering him from fulfilling his duties and thus 
forcing him to pay (I. 6. 19. 1). But force is approved 
in Manu (VIII. 49), Visnii (VI. .1.8 f.) and Vrbaspati (XI. 
55). The creditor might employ an agent to realise debt 
by showing the bonds (Jat. I. 230). 

Turning from legal quibbles to actualities and realities 
of the situation, it may be observed that 
deMOT. ht ° f in8olvent the debtor being the poorer and weaker 
party always stood at a disadvantage with 
the creditor irrespective of their castes. In the Anguttara 
nikaya. it is frankly admitted that if t he debtor is poor 
he may be put to jail for any trifle ranging from 100 down 
to J kahajMna, but not so if he is rich and powerful (I. 251). 
The imprisonment was preceded by severe humiliations and 
beddings. One gets into debt in straits and when 
the interest falls due (kalabhatam vaddliim) and he is a 
defaulter, the creditors press him (codcut-i), beset him 
(anucaranti), dogging his footsteps and vexing him. throwing 
mud at him in public or in a crowd and doing like things 
that cause pain (atapn-tthapana, etc. Com.) and at last 
bind him (bandbanti) (An. 111. 352). Creditors are lmown 
as heckling and pressing debtors for payment at very 
daybreak (Sn. I. 171). A debtor, though a Brahmana is 
pressed so hard by the creditors that he gees into the forest 
to commit suicide (Jat. VI. 178). Another insolvent asks 
his creditors to appear with their bonds only to commit 
suicide in their presence (IV. 262). Such a terror they 
were that a whole settlement of defaulting carpenters shipped 
off overnight in an unknown voyage (IV. 159). No wonder, 
it is a bliss to be without debt (An. II. 68). The man who 
cooks his own humble pottage but is free from debt (arm) 
is the happiest man on earth (Mbh, III. 311. 115). 

44— 1365B 



CHAPTER II 


Banking 

Hoarding. Deposit and its laws. Oiigin of banking,— economic influence. 
Corporate banks. Industrial banks. Fired deposits and endowments in guild baDks 
Real property as deposit. Bale of interest on fixed deposits. Security and stability. 
Ubiquity of banks Comparison between the North and the South. 

As has been seen, usury was disreputable ; and it was 
„ ,. not always easv to recover a loan. Hence 

to lend one’s boarded money at interest 
was not preferred by all. Safety, rather than profit, was 
the prime consideration for many. They buried gold or 
coins underground, generally in a forest or in river bank 
(I. 2*27 , 277, 323) or in some other lonely place. Huge 
amounts, — of the description of 18, 30, or 40 crores thus 
remained in the custodianship of the Earth though not as 
safely as the depositors expected. For kings and robbers 
were always vigilant over these troves and a flood or erosion 
might sweep away all traces of the buried treasure. 

An honest depositary was more reliable than a clod. 

Deposit : its laws RuJes on de P osit adumberated in the 
Smrtis show that to receive and properly 
discharge a deposit from a known person was a very com- 
mon institution. The laws of debt either apply ipso farto 
to deposit or the rules governing deposit are formulated on 
the same lines as the rules of debt and pledge. The Artha- 
Siastra also states that the laws of debt apply to deposits 
(upanidhi). In case of foreign invasion, natural calamities 
and accidents the depositary is not answerable for loss. 
Otherwise a used or lost deposit is not only to be requited 
but a fme is to be fixed (III. !’)• The Ja takas are familiar 
with this practice. Treasures could be deposited in good 
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faith to a person and to misappropriate it was penal (I. 375; 
H. 181). A depositary who spends a cash of a, thousand 
pieces, compounds by giving his daughter to wife to the 
depositor (ITT. 342) or with the same amount (VI. 521). 

Thus, much before the Christian era were developed 
the two pre-requisites of banking, viz., 
Origin of Banking, the practices of lending money at interest 

and depositing property for safety. The former was morally 
retrograde because it had a definitely economic import 
and smacked of selfishness and avarice. The latter suffered 
under no moral stigma and the depositary even acquired 
virtue by acquitting himself unselfishly. These two institu- 
tions, ethically antagonistic but economically akin, fused 
into one under the dominating demands of the market. 
The honest and virtuous depositary found it wort h wh ile 
to lend the deposit to businessmen for interest, disregarding 
what moralists might say of him. The depositor in his 
turn claimed a- part of the interest so derived. The latter 
thus obtained an interest from his deposit and the former 
an interest from its further investment. Thus deposits 
became safe. The depositor and the depositary met each 
other’s demands, and so the depositary and the businessman 
in search of capital. And none had to stand on virtue, 
each had his returns in cash. 


This development is clearly indicated in the statement of 
. . D , the ArthaSastra that the rules of upanidhi 

Corporate Banks. > 1 

'deposit) apply to niksepa (investment) 
(III. 11). That is, if one receives an investment he has 
to discharge his obligations in the same manner as if he 
receives a deposit simply on good faith. Of course indivi- 
duals were not often competent to accept such obligations. 
It was the guilds and corporations who received deposits 
and lent them to business thus functioning as banks. This 
also is illustrated in the ArthaSastra where it elaborates 


its unscrupulous revenue-making devices. “ King’s agents 
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disguised as merchants may borrow from corporations bar 
gold and coin gold for various kinds of merchandise to be 
procured from abroad ” (samaje va sarvapanyasandohena 
prabbutam hiranyasuvarnanirnam grlmivat) and pretend to 
be robbed the same night (V. 2). Transactions of borrowing 
and lending are intimately associated with merchants and 
manufacturing activities and big magnets are attracted by 
the banking facilities even in an uncultivated tract of country 
(VII. 11). 

Since deposits were invested in business, it was most 
„ profitable for the joint-stock concerns to 

receive them. The middleman’s share 
could thus be dispensed with. Banking thus became an 
appendage of other business. 1 The industrial guilds became 
banks par excellence. The Arthasastra permits them to 
receive deposits (IV. 1). Ancient inscriptions present them 
in the fullest of their activity. 

Here they appear not only as banks but also as trustees 
and executors of charitable endowments. 
Bank deposits. Capital amounts were received as fixed 

deposit never to be repaid. Interests were 
paid in kind to the beneficiaries of the endowment. Thus 
a weavers’ guild at Govardhana received 2000 kiihapana s 
from King Usavadata and out of the interest gave 12 kaha- 
panas (barasaka) as cloth money to each of the twenty 
monks who kept the vassa iu the Nasik Cave. Another 
1000 kahuparias were invested in another guild for money 
for kusetna on behalf of the same monks (Nasik 0. I. 12. v). 

Similarly by the lay devotee Visnudatta the Sakani, “ 

for the well-being and happiness of all beings, in order to 
provide medicine for the sick of the Samgba of monks of 


1 It remained so under the great SetbB and Shroffs down to the end of the l°th 
century when the Company traders first opened independent bankB, viz., the Bengal 
Bank and the General Bank of India. 
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whatever sect and origin dwelling in this monastery on 
Mt. Trirasmi, a perpetual endowment has been invested for all 
time to come with the guilds dwelling at Govardhana, viz., 
in the hands of the guild of kularikaa (potters?), one 
thousand — L0 0 — kdrsCipams, of the guild of odayanlrik as 
(workers with hydraulic machines or water-pumps) two 

thousand, of the guild of five hundred — 500 — , of 

the guild of tilapisakas (oil-pressers) ” and all this 

proclaimed and duly registered in the record office of the 
town hall (15. vii). By another, a pious merchant, “ has 
been given as a perpetual endowment one hundred — 100 — 
kdhdpvnas in the hands of the Samgha, out of this 
a cloth money (civarika) of 12 kahapanas is to be given to 
the ascetic who keeps the vassa here” (17. viii). In a 
Mathura Inscription of Huviska’s time, a lord makes an 
endowment depositing to the raka (?) guild 550 puranas and 
to the 11 jur-makers’ guild (samitakarasrenl) 550 purdnas out 
of the unnthly interest whereof 100 Brahmanas should be 
served daily aud the destitute and hungry according to a 
prescribed schedule. 1 

I’he guild banks received not only cash deposit. They 
accepted immovable property like ~a ct rn- 
depo^t. prop ' rty ai field. They managed the property and 
assigned an interest out of its income. 
A Junnar Buddhist Cave Inscription records the investment 
of money with the guild of oasakdras (bamboo- workers) and 
the guild of kasakara? (braziers) just on the same lines as 
the endowments of Nasik and Mathura. Another records 
the investment by a lay devotee — a member of the guild of 
kondeika s, of the income of a field at Vedalika for planting 
karahju trees and of another field for planting banyan 
trees. 2 

1 E. I. XXI. 10. 

2 Biililer aud BurgeBS : Archaeological Survey oj Western India, IV. 2 1, 27 
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The rate of interest on fixed deposit, i.c., where 

“ those kahapanas are not to be 

deposit™ 34 on fixed repaid, their interest only to be enjoyed,” 
is according to Nasik T2. v., 1 pratika 1 
monthly for the 100 when the deposit is 2000 kahapanas 
and f pratika monthly for the 100 when the deposit is 
1000 kahapanas. Thus, 

the interest on fixed deposit of 2000 is 12 p.c. per annum 
,, ,, ,, 1000,, 9 p.c. ,, ,, 

Nasik 17. viii. corroborates the former rate but the deposit 
is much less, only 100 kahapanas. The rate in the Mathura 
Inscription is much higher. The interest on 1100 puranas 2 3 
is sufficient to enable 100 Brahmanas to be served daily 
and the destitute and hungry according to a fixed schedule. 
Probably the rates differed from place to place and from 
time to time and sometimes even in the same place and 
time according to the credit of the banks. In any case it 
was lower than the customary rate of 15 p.c. per annum 
of ordinary lending transactions because of the better 
security afforded to depositors. “The low rate of the 
interest in fact is an index at once of the security and 
stability of the banks, their efficiency, permanence and 
prosperity which attracted to them even royal deposits and 
benefactions.” 9 

The execution of the objects of the endow'ments required 

Universality oi muc * ) extra-professional skill, e.g., plant- 
banks cj. North and ing trees, providing medicine, supplying 
ghee and the like. Big deposits were 
distributed over more than one bank obviously with a view 
to additional security. The banking operation of guilds and 
businessmen was not confined to any particular place and 

1 Pratika seems to be tbe same as kartapana ns Biihler thinks. This is however 
refuted by Sensrt, E. I., VIII. 8. 

1 9ilver coin, not copper kar-f&pana. 

3 R. K. Mukherii : Local Self-Government in Ancient India, p. 98. 
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time after its beginning which is traced back to the 
Christian era. The Gupta inscriptions record similar 
benefactions of deposits (aksayanivi) of which the interest 
alone was appropriated for charity on behalf of bhiksus 
and the capital kept in tact. D. B. Spooner who discovered 
no less than sixteen specimens of a seal at Basarh from 
Gupta times bearing the legend ‘ ^resthi-nigamasya,’ is led 
to remark : “ Banking was evidently as prominent in 
Vaisali as we should have expected it to be judging from 
the notice in Manu to the effect that the people in Magadha 
were bards and traders.” 1 But the South led the West 
and the Bast in these activities. There are profuse South 
Indian Inscriptions of grants providing for sacred lamps 
at shrines sometimes received in kind according to the 
convenience of the donors and trustees. The point of differ- 
ence between the Northern and Southern inscriptions is that 
the rate of interest of the latter is a bit higher ranging 
between 12‘5 and 50 p.c. while that of the former is between 
9 and 12 p.c. 2 * . In South India moreover such deposits were 
received not only by industrial guilds but also by village 
unions who invested the deposit in public works. 8 


1 Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, 1913-14, p. 122. 

* ft. K. Mukherji : Op. eft., pp llfif. 

5 Hu'tzach ; South Indian Inscriptions, 
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Exchange and Currency 


Origin of currency. Barter. Standard media of exchange. Transition to 
currency. Foreign or Indian origin? Foreign coins and their influence, Persian 
tiglos, Roman aureus and denarius. Barter holds ground. 

Development of currency. ‘ Circulating monetary weights.’ Metric divisions. 
Attestation : punch-marks, — by traders, by local government, Local character of 
coin-types. 

Metallic contents of currency. Gold, Silver, Copper,— the standard hdrsapana, 
the tokens of lcarsdpana, fluctuating relations. The exchange ratio. — gold and silver, 
gold and copper, fluctuating relations- Other metals. 

State monopoly of currency? Private coinage. State regulation. Dihasement 
of coins. The rup asulta or science of currency and coinage. 


The evolution of currency, by ushering in Credit and 
Caiter Banking changed t lie face of the economic 

world. But it was a slow and long 
process. The primitive method of exchange was virtually 
confined to barter. As late as in Dharmasutras and the 


Pali canon it is a very common practice (Cv. VI. 19. 1). 
Gautama (VII. 16 f.) and Vasistha (II. 37 f.) permit this 
on special commodities. A potter barters his wares for 
rice, beans (mugga) or pulse (kalaya) (Mn. 81). The system 
prevails in as small scale as obtaining a meal for a gold pin 
(Jat. VI. 519) or in as big scale as between 500 wagons 
and wares of corresponding value (Jat. I. 377). 

From barter of goods tbe next stage was to use certain 


Standard media of ex- 
change. 


commodities of general value as standard 
media of exchange. The earliest and 


commonest of these were the cow and 


rice. The medium of course varied according to the class 
within whom it circulated. Among the military class 
horses suited better. The tribute proceeds of a day are 
estimated at above tbe value of 1,000 horses (Mbh. Ill, 
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195. 9) and a teacher’s fee is measured as 800 steeds of 
the best breed (V. 106. 11). Slaves, rice and other food 
grains were similarly usedf-Jat. I. 124 f. ; Mil. 341). Panini, 
besides mentioning kamsa, iiirpa and kharl, i.e., grains of 
these measures, testifies to the circulation of go-puccha or 
cow’s tail (V. 1. 9) and of oasana or pieces of cloth of 
definite value (V. 1. 27). 

The media of exchange and their replacement by a 
metallic currency depends on the stage 

Evolution of exchange ■ , , ,. n . ... , 

und currency. Of SOCial evolution. Since this was JlOt 

uniform among all communities and in 
all localities the means of exchange necessarily varied even 
at the same time. Skins of game animals were the most 
suitable media for the nomadic and hunting aboriginals. 
For pastoral tribes like the Abhiras domestic animals like 
the cow and not their skins are the appropriate measures of 
value. In the agricultural stage, agricultural products, 
particularly the staple corn come to be used as currency. 
As commerce develops diverse articles such as garments, 
coverlets and goatskins become circulating media (Av. IV. 
16). Metals and shells, first worked into ornaments, turn 
into media of exchange and then into units of currency. The 
former stage was reached though on a very limited scale 
and within limited circles at the time of the early Vedic 
literature. The latter and the final stage is seen for the 
first time in the Vinaya, — the 11th and 12th Bhikkhuni 
Nisaggiya Rules and the Cullavagga. 1 

These and many other evidences refute the theory of 
foreign origin of Indian metallic currency 
indTanor[gir^ oreigD propounded by Keneddy and Smith. It 
has been held that “ introduction into 
India of the use of coins, that is to say, metallic pieces of 

1 Masakariipasaa, V. 8. 2; XII. 1.1.** Tt ia evident from tbense of the word * lupa. * 
here that stamped pieces of money were known in the valley of the Ganges aa early SB 
the time when the Cullavagga was composed.” Rhys. Davids : Vinaya Texts, foot-note. 
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definite weight authenticated as currency by marks recognised 
as a guarantee of value, may be ascribed with much pro- 
bability to the 7th century B.C. when foreign maritime 
trade seems to have begun.” 1 J'iow foreign maritime trade 
began much earlier, and the earliest karsapana coins found 
in India bear no evidence of foreign influence. On the 
existence of an independent Indian coinage in the 5th and 
4th centuries B.C. Rapson argues : — (a) the square Indian 
form cannot be traced to the round-shaped Western coinage, 
(b) the square coin was so firmly established in cir. 200 B.C. 
that it was imitated by the earliest Greek settlers, viz., Deme- 
trius, Pantalion and Agathocles, (c) and it is represented 
in the sculptures of Bodh Gaya and Barhut. Thus native 
coins were in circulation along with the Persian sigloi in 
the Achemenian period. 2 * 

Of course Smith is true so far as with the growing trade 
and other contact with the West, foreign 
eritfsTrwn <ig(of. n coins circulated in India and influenced 
the native coinage. Since gold in rela- 
tion to silver had a higher value abroad than in India,' 
foreign merchants exchanged their silver for Indian gold. 
This accounts for the large number of silver coins foi.nd 
in India. The Persian sigloi thus circulated freely in 
Indian satrapy (cir. 500-331 B.C.) and this is confirmed 
by the adoption of the Persian weight standard for their 
silver coin by the Bactrian princes in India “ with the 
object of bringing the Graeco-Indian silver coinage into 
relation with the Persian coinage, in such a way that two 
Greek hemidrachms of about 40 grains might be the exact 
equivalent of a Persian siglos of 80 grains.” 4 


1 Imperial Gazetteer, II. 185. 

* J. R. A. S., 1895. pp. 869-71. 

5 See infra., p. 363. 

4 Bap sod, op. c it., pp. 867 f. 
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In the days of the Peri plus, among the imports to 
Barygaza are “ gold and silver coin, on 
denarius . a ° d which there is a profit when exchanged 
for the money of the country” (49). 
“ The profit on the exchange was due to the superiority of 
the Roman coinage to that of India, which latter was still 
crude, of base metal (bronze or lead) for which even the 
bullion was imported.” 1 The Roman aureus and denarius 
were current throughout western India and strongly in- 
fluenced the Kusana and Ksatrapa coinages. The dinara 
appears as a current coin and finds its place in later Smrtis 
(Vr. X. 14 f.) and epigraphic records. The Yueh Chi Kings 
in India struck their coins in imitation of Rome so that 


” to the present day ancient drachmae are current in 
Barygaza, coming from this country (Bactria) bearing 
inscriptions in Greek letters and the devices of those who 
reigned after Alexander, Apollodotus and Menander ’ ’ 
(Peri. 47). After the conquest of Kabul, Kadphises 1 
imitated the coinage of Augustus and Tiberius (14-38 A.D.). 
When Roman gold of the early Emperors began to pour 
into India in payment for her merchandise and as the 
Roman coin was accepted throughout the commercial world 
at that time, the advantages of a gold currency and of the 
Roman standard weight were realised. For the facility of 
trade Kadphises II struck and issued the orientalised aurei 
on a large scale, agreeing in weight with their prototypes 
and not much inferior in purity. 

Thus metallic currency, born and brought up in the 


Continuation of 
barter. 


soil, was influenced by foreign coinage. 
But money regulated only a part of the 


business of the land. Traffic by barter 


held its ground all through. 2 When a dog is bought for a 


1 Schoff. But gold and silver currency was known in India from much earlier timee. 
5 It still prevails in tbiB country. It is wrong for RbyB Davids and Mrs. Rhye 
Davids to bold that “ the older system of traffic by bsiter bad entirely passed away 
never to return." Buddhist India, p. 100 ; Cambridge History, p. 217. 
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kahapana and a cloak (Jat, II. 247) and a doctor is paid with 
16,000 kahapana s together with two slaves, carriages and 
horses (Vin. I. 272), we find barter and money exchange 
at the same breath both among the high and the low. 
At the time of the Milinda, in the land of the Punjab, 
" in a trader’s shop oilseed and peas and beans can be either 
taken in barter for a small quantity of rice or peas or beans 
or bought for a small price decreasing in order according 
to requirement.’-’ 

Apanikassa apane tila-mugga-mase partittakena pi tan- 
dula-mugga-masena appakena pi mulena upaday’ upadaya 
ganhanti, 341. 

Barter was known even in foreign trade as late as in the 
age of the Antonines. “ Traders to India tell us that the 
Indians give their own wares in exchange for those of the 
Greeks without employing money, even though they have 
gold and copper in abundance. 11 ’ (Pausanius, III. xii. 3.) 

Currency, in its first stage, was a metallic medium of 
exchange of standard weight. Khys 
w'righu 1 !* tu>8 moneUl7 Davids says, “Coins may, I think, he 
legitimately used in two senses, firstly, of 
pieces of metal bearing the stamp or mark of some person 
in authority as proof of their purity, and of their being of 
full weight ; and secondly, of pieces similarly stamped, but 
thereby acquiring a value beyond that of an equal weight of 
metal (by the mark or stamp implying a promise to receive 
the coin at a higher than its intrinsic value) .... Now 
there was a time in India, before coins in either of these 
senses were struck, when mere pieces of bullion without a 
stamp at all, or merely with some private stamp, were used 
as money — that is as a medium of exchange, and the word 
karsapana .... may mean either coins proper of the 
weight of a harm or only such pieces of metal of that 
weight. The latter was almost certainly its original meaning 
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both in Sanskrit and Pali . . . -” 1 Quoting the views 
of Thomas, Rhys Davids agrees in the conclusion that 
“ ‘True coins in our modern sense ’ are not mentioned in any 
Indian work certainly pre-Buddhistic, but ‘ circulating 
monetary weights,’ were in use long before.” ! In that stage 
metals had to be weighed in scales and given for a purchase. 
There were different standards for the different metals of 
gold, silver and copper. But all these standards start from 
a fixed weight, viz., that of the raklika or red seed, or of the 
krsnala or black seed of the gunja berry approximately about 
1'8 grains. These standards are — 

Gold Silver Copper 

5 krsnala or 2 krspala = 1 ruisaka 80 krapala or 

raktika = 1 roasa raktika or 

16 maga = 1 auvarna 16 uiaaaka = 1 dliarapa kak»ni = 1 karsa- 

4 auvarpa = 1 pala or or purana papa 

1 niska 10 dliarapa = 1 iatarnana. 

10 pala = 1 dliarapa. 

- Manu, VIII. 134-37; Via. IV. 7-13; Vr. X. 14 f; Nar. Ap. 68. 

The metallic pieces of fixed weight, which thus got into 
the market, became the first coins. The 

Ponch-marka : by , , 

ebroffa and local aatfao- merchants or money-changers througn 
nt “' 3 ' whose hands they passed affixed punch- 

marks to them in recognition of their weight and purity, 
evidently to obviate the necessity for repeated weighing and 
testing. Cunningham was the first to resolve these marks 
on extant coins : “I have a suspicion that several of the 
symbols may have been the private marks of ancient money- 
changers. At the present day these men are still in the 
habit of placing their own particular stamps on the rupees 
that pass through their hands, so that when any of the coins 
come back to them again, they know their value without 
making a second testing.” 8 With the # growing circulation of 

1 Numismata Orienlalia : Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 8. 

s Ibid., p. 13. 

3 Coins of Ancient India, p- 66. 
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* monetary weights ’ and the realisation of their usefulness 
by the civil authorities, the punch-marks became the affair 
not of private dealers but of local authorities in a district or 
town. “ The greater exactness of weight and the security 
against fraud afforded by the imperial coinage and the best 
of native coinages have rendered the use of the money- 
changer’s private stamp less and less necessary. If then, in 
ancient times the issue and regulation of the coinage was 
mainly or exclusively in the hands of the local authorities, 
the use of these distinguishing marks must have been 

universal and generally recognised ” “The 

merchants or money-changers, to whom we have attributed 
the obverse punch-marks, had simply to submit their coins 
to the chief authority in the district, who rejected such as 
were deficient in weight or quality of metal, and sanctioned 
such as were approved by marking them with his official 
stamp, which may perhaps be identified with the solitary 
punch-mark so often found in the centre of the reverse. The 
occasional occurrence of more than one of these reverse punch- 
marks on a coin is naturally explained by supposing the coin 
to have passed current in more than one district, and conse- 
quently to have been officially tested more than once .” 1 

Eapson’s inference is corroborated by the passage in 
the Visuddbimagga which indicates that 
coinage! charMtCT of every place which issued coinage had its 
own distinguishing mark or marks stamped 
on it, by observing which the shroff could at once tell 
from which place any particular coin came. “ Discoveries 
of punch-marked coins with their provenances definitely 

known give rise to the incontestible conclusion that 

they constitute e coinages ’ peculiar to three different provincial 
towns, — one belonging to Taksasila of North-West India^ 
the second to Pataliputra of Eastern India and the third 


■ RapsoD : Op. ctt., pp. 872 and 874. 
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to Yidisa of Central India.’ 11 Even up to a later stage 
Indian coins preserved their local types. The great Empires 
did not enter a homogeneous coinage. “ Each of such 
an empire has, as a rule, retained its own peculiar coinage, 
and this with so much conservatism in regard to the types 
and fabric of the coins, that the main characteristics of 
these have often remained unchanged, not only by changes 
of dynasty, but even by transference of power from one 
race to another.” 1 2 3 * * * * In the extended dominions of the 
Graeco-Indian and Indo-Scythian princes or of the Guptas 
or of the Hunas, distinct varieties of coins were in circula- 
tion in different districts at the same time. The provenance 
of the coins is sufficient evidence to this fact. 8 


The metal so stamped and used differed in the districts. 

The standards adopted might be gold, silver 

Metallic substances. Tr 

or copper. After Kadphises II introduced 
gold coinage in the 1st century A.D., it continued to be the 
standard money for a long time. The Western Ksatrapas 
retained silver currency in Mehoa, Gujarat and Ivathiawad. 
In Besnagar of Eastern Malwa again, all the finds from pre- 
Mauryan to the Gupta times have been copper fcarsfiparias. 

The first to get into coinage was gold. Gold ornaments 
and jewellery being commonly used as 
a form of reward or payment, the 


Gold coins. 


transition 


to coinage was easy. 


A clear example of this 


1 D. E. Bhandarkar : Ancient Indian Numismatics. ’ 

* Bapson : Catalogue of Andhra and Ksairapa Coins, p. xi. The author cites the 
instances at Greek Princes Fautaleon and Agatbocies retaining the Taxila type, 
the Scythian BaBjubuIa retaining the earlier Gieek type in Mathura, the Guptas 
continuing the type established by the Western Ksatrapas in Gujarat. 

3 Tbe presentation of divimtes of different faiihs in the coins of Eaniska and 
Huviska, viz., Greek, Scythic, Zoroastiiau, Vtdic and Buddhist gate rise to the theory 

that those kings were supporters of an eclecticism in religion, Bapson explains this' 

differently. “ The natural explanation of this diversity is that these various classes 

of coins were current in the different provinces of a large empire Tbe coins.no 

doubt, reflect the particular form of religion which prevailed in tbe district in which 

they were struck.” Bapson : Andhra and Nsatrapa Coins, p. xii. footnote. 
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is niska which in the Rg-Veda meant a necklet or 
medallion, in later times became successively a unit of 
weight of gold and a gold coin. In the Vedic times “a 
gold currency was evidently beginning to be known in so far 
as definite weights of gold are mentioned.” 1 * These are the 
niska, the satamana, the suvarna, the pdda and the krsnala* 
Panini knows several of these (V. 1) and the Smrtis cite them 
as weight standards. Gold coins occur in the Artha^astra 
(II. 14) and in the Jatakas,— e.g., the nikkha (IV.460f. 
VI. 246 f.), the suvanna (VI. 69, 186) and the suvannamasaka 
(IV „ 106 ; V. 164). The kahapana also sometimes appears 
as a gold coin (I. 478). The Samantapasadika says that 
a kahapana may be of gold, silver or copper. 3 * The hiraflfta 
while generally indicating bullion in compound with 
suvanna, sometimes occurs also as gold coin, as for example 
when Anathapindika purchases the Jetavana by paving it 
with these coins. But there have been no actual finds 
of gold coins from those early times. “ Some thin gold 
films with punch-marks on them were found in the Sakiya 
Tope, but these were too flimsy to have been used in 
circulation as coins.” 1 

Silver was a rarer metal in India. Reference to silver 
. in Buddhist canonical works is much more 

scarce than to gold and other metals. 5 In 
fact Buddhaghosa omits silver altogether while defining 
rupiya as stamped piece of gold, copper and bronze, wood 
and lac or any of these worked up into ornaments (Vin. 
III. 239 f.). But there is no warrant to say that “no 


1 Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index, II. S05. 

1 By citing references from Vedic texts, D. R. Bhandarkar attempts to show 
that these were not mere money weights bat dehn'ta denominations of coins. " Ancient 
Indian Xumismalici. 

3 Rhys Davids : Ancient Coin? and Measures, and IV. 3. 

1 Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, p 100 

Mrs. Rhys Davids : J. R. A. S , 1901, p. 877. 
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silver coins were used.” 1 For Buddhaghosa himself admits 
elsewhere of the existence of silver karsapanas which figure 
also in the state mint of the Arthasastra (rupyarupa, — Com. 
karsapana, II. 12). If silver was scarce in Indian mines, 
this was imported from foreign merchants for Indian gold 
and thus a large number of silver punch-marked coins 
actually discovered are accounted for. The comparative 
scarcity of silver explains the depreciation of silver weight 
standards in the Smrtis. According to these a silver 
dharana weighs 58 grains to which agree the kdr§apana 
silver coins actually found. A futile attempt at currency 
reform is seen in the Arthasastra where it tries to bring 
the metrology of the three metals to the same standard. 2 

In the post-Vedic period the karsapana emerges as a 
new class of coin seen for the first time in 
a MrdUa C rss a pana ha Panini and the Pali canon. Like the 
other coins, it at first meant the weight of 
any metal, — according to extant copper coins, 146 grains. 
“ Hence it probably is that, whereas the unit of current 
money in Buddhist times was evidently the bronze kahapanas, 
passages are here and there met with which either explicitly 
refer to gold coins or seem to imply gold, as much as we,- 

for instance, can speak of ‘ pennyweights ’ of gold 

Suvanna and kahapana are distinguished in Jataka IV. 12. 
A leaden kahapana is spoken of (Jat. I. 7). But the 
identification of kahapana with copper pieces in Jat. I. 425, 
426, and the statement in the Vinaya Commentary (IV. 256) 
that 4 kahapanas = 1 kamsa (bronze or copper coin) would 


1 Rbya Davids : loc. cit. 

1 According to the Arthadastra, 88 gaurasarsapa = l ma$a, 16 masa=l dharana 

(ailver). 

„ ,, Manu, 90 ganra8ar?apa = l masa, 16 masa=l suvarna (gold). 

Thus the Arthadastra'a dharana (ailver) is less than Manu'B suvarna (gold) by only 
32 gaurasarsapaa or 1'8 rafts (3 grs.), — the degree of error being explained by the 
fact that the weight of a white mustard seed may slightly vary in dilferent parts of 
the country. See supra, p. 275, table. 

4(1— 1365B 
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Tokens of 
pan a. 


karaa- 


alone be sufficient to fix its substance qua coin.” 1 In 
Manu and Visnu the karsapana is the weight standard 
exclusively of copper. Throughout the Jataka stories the 
copper kahapana is the standard coin in circulation as is 
shown by the frequent omission of the denomination after 
the amount whereas other coins are mentioned when 
intended (J at. IV. 378; VI. 96, 97, 332). If these coins 
do not survive in as much quantity as might be expected it 
is because it is a more perishable metal than silver and apt 
to be melted into domestic utensils. The mention of 
karsapana in Manu, Visnu t Yajnavalkya and the 
Satavahana Inscriptions and its discovery in the excavations 
at Besnagar bring its career down to the 4th century A.D. 

The standard karsapana had its token coins. In Pali 
literature occur the kahapana, half 
kahapana } pada or quarter kahapana, 
masaka or 1/16 kahapana and kakani or 
1/80 kahaparia (Vin. II. 294 ; Jat. I. 121, 340; III. 448). 
Even sippika or cowry shells are used as petty coin (I. 426). 
The Arthasastra distinguishes between the standard and 
token coins as kotopraveMyam, i.e., those which deserve to 
be received into the treasury, and vyavaharika, i.e., those 
which are current in the market. The tokens are 1/2 pana, 
1/4 pana (pada), 1/8 pana (astabhaga), 1/16 pana (masaka), 
1/32 pana (ardhamasaka), 1/80 pana (kakani), 1/160 pana 
(ardhakakanl) (II. 12). 2 Coins excavated at Besnagar 
correspond approximately to 146 grains, the weight of a 
karsapana and to its fractions of 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, and 1/16 
thus pointing these to be karsapana and its subdivisions. 8 

The value of the karsapana of course changed with the 
varying value of copper. This is clear 
from the observation of Buddhaghosa that 
at the time of King Bimbisara, at Rajagaha 5 masakas were 

1 Mrs. Bhys Davids : J.B.A.B., 1901, p. 878. 

* These minute subdivisions are effected by the mixture of alloys. 

J Annual iieport of Archaeological Survey, 1918-14, pp. 220ff ; 1914-16, p. 87. 


Fluctuation. 
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equal to 1 pada and 4 padas were equal to 1 karsapana, 
which is corroborated by the Jataka reference that a 4- 
masaka piece is of lower value than a pada (III. 448). 
Buddhaghosa further warns that the kahapana of 20 
masakas is the ancient nilakahapana, 1 not the Rudradamaka 
or kahapana of 16 masakas. Obviously in the scholiast’s 
knowledge the depreciated standard was adopted and followed 
from the time of the Ksatrapa king. 

Neither was the ratio between gold, silver and copper 
steady. In a Nasik Cave Inscription, 1 
Gom! silver” 66 rat ‘°' suvarna is given as equal to 35 karsapanas 
presumably the silver standard otherwise 
known as dharana or purana. According to the Artha4astra’s 
metrology the silver dharana and the gold suvarna are 
almost of the same weight and on that basis the ratio 
between gold and silver is 35 : 1. But as a matter of fact 
the silver standard was depreciated because of the rarity of 
the metal and the extant silver coins generally conform to 
Manu’s weight for a purana which is about 58 grains. The 
rate of exchange between gold and silver on the basis of 
Manu and the Nasik Inscription thus becomes 58x35: 
146 ; t.e., 14 : 1 approximately, not very far from the 
present rate. Prom the Periplus however, Cunningham 
has shown that gold was to silver as 8:1 gold being much 
cheaper in India than in Persia. 2 The same ratio 
according to the Sukraniti is 16 : 1 (IV. ii. 181 ff.). 

The relation between gold and copper presents still 
more difficulties. According to Vrhaspati (and Katyayana), 
the weight of a suvarna or dinara is 124 
grains and that of a karsa 146'4 grains 
and 48 karsapanas=l suvarna or dinara (X. 14 f .). Thus 
the exchange rate between gold and copper is 146 X 48 : 124 
or 57 : 1 approximately. Copper is thus almost 20 times 


Gold : Copper. 


1 The Ualalcahapana is noted in Jataka No. 536. 

5 Coins of Ancient India, p. 5. 
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its present value. This is intelligible when there is no 
intermediate silver coin between gold and copper as 
appears under the Kusanas and the Guptas. The Sukraniti 
which gives the rate between gold, silver and copper, fixes 
it at 1 6 : 1 and 80 : 1 respectively so that gold and copper 
stand at 1280 : 1. The remarkable variation in exchange 
rates is explained by the variation in regional distribution 
of metals whether obtained from native soil or through 
foreign exchange and by the still infant attempts of business 
communications to break through regional barriers. 

Coins might be of other metals beside gold, silver and 
copper. The Nidanakatha speaks of lead kahapana s. Coins 
- , x , of that metal have been discovered from 

about the beginning of the Christian era 
belonging to Strato, Azes and Ranjubula and to the 
Andhrabhrtya dynasty. Nickel was traced by Cunningham 
in the money of the Indo-Grecian kings and it was surmised 
to have been used by the Ksudrakas and the Malavas in the 
time of Alexander. 1 Potin 2 was used by Vilivayakura and his 
successors in the district round about Kolhapur, by the 
Andhrabhrtya kings, exclusively in 1 the Chanua district of 
the Central Provinces and by the Ksatrapa dynasty founded 
by Castana. Buddhaghosa even says that masakas of wood, 
bamboo, palm-leaf or lac might pass current if they bore 
the requisite impression of rupa. 

From the very nature of its origin it may be presumed 
that coinage was not a state monopoly, 
coinage. Sna priTate It is wrong to hold that from the earliest 
times this was the privilege of the state, 3 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids is right to assert that “ there is no 
evidence whatever to show that these instruments of 


1 1 White iron.’ 

* As alloy of yellow and red copper, lead, tin end some dross. 

* D. B, Bhandariar : Ancient Indian Numismatics. 
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exchange (the Jataka coins) constituted a currency of 
standard and token coins issued and regulated by any 
central authority.” 1 Coins, at least in the early stages of 
their growth, might be struck and issued by individual 
traders, guilds, municipal bodies and district or central, 
authorities. In theoretical works like the Arthasastra, 
currency is worth being reserved as a state concern. • But 
even here the state goldsmith is to employ artisans to 
manufacture gold and silver coins from the bullion of 
citizens and country people (sauvarnikah paurajanapadanam 
rupyasuvarnamaveksanibbih karayet, II. 14) without charge 
of any brassage. Only “in getting a suvarna coin (of 
16 masas) manufactured from gold or from silver, one kdkani 
(|- viasa ) weight of the metal more shall be giveD to the 
mint towards the loss in manufacture.” 

The only way by which the central authority could 
regulate the currency was. by way of the 
m * e f ltttion deba.e- weig bt of the pieces (Manu, VIII. 403; 

Vas. XIX. 13). The Arthasastra demands 
the strict maintenance of the standard weight and severely 
reprimands lowering by even one masa. But this was not 
always possible, and a coin was perforce debased when the 
supply of its metal fell short. Debasement might be 
effected either by reducing the fixed weight or by increasing 
the alloy while maintaining the fixed weight. The former 
may be the reason of the mutability of weight noticeable in 
some of the archaeological finds of kdrsdpana and its 
subdivisions. Debasement of gold by means of metallic 
alloys is known in early Pali literature (upakkilesa, An. III. 
16 ; Sn. V. 92). The Arthasastra permits an alloy of 1/4 in 
copper and of 5/16 in silver with four parts of copper and 
one part of tiksna, trapu, slsa, and anjana. By assaying 
113 extant silver coins Cunningham detected an alloy 


1 Mrs. Rby* Davids : J. B. A, 8. 1601, p. 877. 
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varying from 13'8 to 24*8 per cent. Other methods of 
debasement were the plating of copper pieces with 
molten silver practised from as early as 500 B.C. 1 and 
addition of molten copper to a depreciated silver coin. 2 3 

The early Indian name of coin is rupa, or rupya, 

apparently derived from the image or 

The rupasutra, . . . , . mi 

impression it carried. The rupasutra is 
the science of coinage and currency. In his note on 
rupasutta (Mv. I. 49. 2), Buddhaghosa says that the 
learner must turn over and over many karsapanas. Evi- 
dently it was an applied science and much of the knowledge 
was derived empirically. The shroffs who by observing the 
stamp marks could at once tell from which place any 
particular coin came (Visuddhimagga) were versed in the 
lore. So were the rupadariaka of the Artha^astra and the 
rupatarka of Patanjali entrusted with the inspection of 
coins. The science treated of (1) the metallic composition 
of coins, (2) their shape and technique, (3) their devices and 
places of manufacture and circulation, (4) the mint, (5) the 
offices connected with manufacture of coins and regulation 
of currency, (6) detection of counterfeit coins, (7) and above 
all making a revenue by inflation and sophistication. The 
scope and importance of the subject makes it conceivable 
how it is worthy of serious study not only for a tradesman 
but also for a prince for the purposes of administration.* 


1 J. A. S. B„ 1890, p. 182. 

* J. B. 0. B. B.,1919, pp. 16 f. See also Bbsnd«ik»i : op. eit., pp. 164 f. 

3 I). R. Bhandarler ; op. eit,, p. 166. 
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OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



Yatha mi kho imani bhante puthu-si ppayatanani- 
seyyathldam hattharoha assaroha rathika dhanuggaha celaka 
calaka pinda-davika ugga rajaputta pakkhandino mahanaga 
aura cimmayodhino dasakapufeta alarika kappaka nahapaka 
suda malakara rajaka pesakara nalakara kumbhakara ganaka 
muddika yani va pan’ annani pi evarn gatani puthu- 
sippayafcanani — te ditth'eva dhamme sanditthikam sippa- 
phalam upajivanti, te tena attanam sukbenti plnenti 
matapitaro sukhenti pinenti puttadaram sukhenti plnenti 
mittamacee sukhenti plnenti samanabrahmanesu uddhaggikam 
dakkhinam patitthapenti sovaggikam sukhavipakam sagga- 
samvattanikam. 

Samaniiaphala Sutta, Dlgba nikaya. 

There are Sir, a number of ordinary crafts : — 
elephant-drivers, horsemen, charioteers, archers, standard- 
bearers, camp marshalls, camp followers, high military 
officers of royal birth, military scouts, men brave as 
elephants, champions, heroes, warriors in buckskin, 
home-born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath-attendants, con- 
fectioners, garland-makers, washermen, weavers, basket- 
makers, potters, arithmeticians, accountants, and whatsoever 
others of like kind there may be. All these enjoy, in this 
very world, the visible fruits of their craft. They maintain 
themselves and their parents and children and friends in 
happiness and comfort. They keep up gifts, the object of 
which is gain on high, to recluses and Brahmanas, — gifts 
that lead to rebirth in heaven, that redound to happiness, 
and have bliss as their result. 



CHAPTER I 


Services and Royal Entourage 

Occupations outaidu the Varttas. King’s officers, — amacca, rajabhogga, rijanna, 
' seventh caste.’ The senior amaccas, — senipati, purohita, mahastUhi, gandhabba. 
The second grade, — uparaja, rajjuka, voharika, bhandagarika. The adhyak^as , — of 
elephants, of horses, of cows; others, animal-doctors. The aggbdpaka or court-valuer. 
The nagaraguttika or police commissioner. Spies. Clerks. Lower incumbents. 
The bather and shampooer. Specialists. Artists and technicians. 

Bureaucracy of the Arthajastra. The grades. Military and espionage servion. 
Benefits. Payment by cash and by assignment of revenue. 

The four familiar varttda did not comprise all the 
occupations of the people. Men had to seek their livelihood 
beyond the old gastric* horizon of agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
trade (including industries) and usury. The palace and the 
administration developed a crop of offices and servants. A 
number of independent professions crystallised to meet the 
complex demands of urban life. Civilisation also produced 
its scums and dregs, the outlaws and the underworld of 
society. In a speech to Ajatasattu Makkali Grosala refers 
to as many as 4,900 kinds of occupation (ajiva) (Hn. 
II. 21). 

The services in the palace and under the state provided 
a large number of people. The highest officers in govern- 

, , _ roent service were the amaccas who were 

King b omcerB 

generally, though not always recruited 
from the same family, often the son succeeding the father 
(amaccakula. II. 98, 125). “ The amaccas form a class by 

themselves which is generally hereditary, and in consequence 
of this hereditary character, to which probably, as in the 
case of the Khattiyas, a specially developed class-conscious- 
ness is joined, possesses a certain though distant resemblance 

47— 1365B 
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with a caste.” 1 Th erdjabhogga, people in king’s pay and 
service, similarly represent a class wider than the amacca, 
inasmuch as they include also the lower officers. They 
are mentioned as a class along with Khattiyag, Brahmanas 
and Gahapatis in the Vinaya (Patimokkha, Nisaggiya 10) 
and appear to be synonymous with the rajaMa (Assalayana 
Sutta). In the light of the Pali evidence, Megasthenes is 
supported while stating the high civil servants as a caste. 
“ The seventh caste consists of the counsellors and assessors 


of the king. To them belong the offices of state, the 
tribunals of justice and the general administration of public 
affairs ” (Str. XY. i. 49). 

Since administrative arrangements were not uniform in 
every country and in every age, titles and functions of 
officers differ. Some of these were 
otB ?er— 3 : ^ common almost everywhere, others were 
peculiar to a particular state. In the 
Jatakas the number of amaccas is given at the conventional 
figure of 80,000 with a senapati or commander-in-chief of 
king’s forces at the top (senapatipamukhani asitiamacca- 
sahassani, V. 178). He also discharges peacetime functions 
like administration of justice (II. 186; Com. on the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta) and participates in legislation 
(V. 115). Not a lesser personality was the purohita who 
performs sacrifices (I. 334 ff. ; HI. 43 ff. ; Ait. Br. YHI. 
24), explains omens and trains up the heir-apparent 
(V. 127), a fatherly friend and adviser. He is very 
often seen in sole mastery of all affairs, — temporal 
and religious (atthadbammanusasake, Jat. II. 105, 
125, 173; in. 21, 115, etc.). Along with the purohita, 
the mahasetthi and the gandhabba are seniormost officers 
(issara, I. 413). The former represented the industrial 
guilds to the court and assisted the king in framing his 


1 Pick : Die Sociale Glieder u* g. 
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industrial and commercial policy. 1 The gandhabba was 
the chief musician (III. 91). It is unlikely that he was 
accorded a rank equal to the chaplain and finance minister 
except with kings having a marked musical taste as for 
example, Samudragupta or Akbar. 

Probably just below the topmost rung was the upardja 

, or governor in a province or district 

(II. 367). He aid not always represent 
a king ; sometimes he was deputed by a republican govern- 
ment as in the case of the Sakiyas and the Koliyas 
(V. 412 f.). In the Maurya empire, princes of royal family 
were selected as viceroys of its five provinces and the 
practice may have been borrowed from earlier times. 

The rajjugahaka amacca (II. 367) or rajjuka was the 
survey and settlement officer. In the Arthasastra the 
survey tax is called rajju and in the Jatakas the officer 
appears with the rope for measuring lands- Biihler 
identifies him with the rdjuha in Asoka’s inscription on 
whom Hultzsch observes: “The Rajuka originally ‘held 
the rope’ in order to measure the fields of the ryots and 
to assess the land tax. Thus the word became the 
designation of a revenue settlement officer, just as in 
British India the chief administrative officer of a district 
is still called ‘collector’ because his special duty is the 
collection of revenue.’'’ 11 Much earlier than the times 
of Aiioka and of the composition of the Jatakas the original 
surveyor had become the 1 driver of the chariot of state. ’ 
The rajjugahaka amacca is holder of the reins of government 
and of the rope of survey. The rajjukas or rajukas are 
probably the agronomoi of Megasthenes, the country, 
magistrates who “ superintend the rivers, measure the land 
as is done in Egypt and inspect the sluices, by which water 
is let out from the main channels into their branches ’* 


1 For discussion of bis functions see supra, pp. 262 f. 
9 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vo!. I, p. zli. 
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and who “ collect the taxes ” (Str. XV. i. 50). In the 
Artha4astra, the settlement and . revenue officer is the 
samahartr. 

The vinicchayamacca (Jat. II. 181, 301) or the voharika 
mahamatta (Mv. I. 40. 3 ; Cv. VI. 4. 9) is the chief justice 
and law officer. He tries civil suits and settles points of 
law when asked to give opinion (Jat. II. 367, 380). In 
the ArthaiSastra, the judicial officer is the vyavaharika. 

The head of the treasury is the lhandagarika and with him 
went the judgeship of all the merchant guilds (sabbaseninam 
vicaranaraham bhanclagarikattbanam nama adasi). 1 This 
is marked as an innovation. “ Before that no such office 
had existed, but there was this office ever after ” (IV. 43). 
Elsewhere this officer figures next in rank to the 
senapati and higher than setthi. The treasurer or keeper 
of king’s purse is sometimes known also as herafihika 
(IH. 193). 

There is an inspector of king’s jewels (manipabhamsa- 
nam kammam karonto, VI. 383) parallel 
to the suvarnddhyaksa of the ArthaiSastra. 
His function was the testing of jewels for the palace. 

Quite respectable but presumably below this second 
rank, were the adhyaksas or departmental heads of whom 
the Arthagastra enumerates twenty-one. They are not, 
however, excluded from the purview of the .Epics. The 
adhyaksas of elephants and of horses released their animals 
from the stables when the Vanaras set fire to the city of 
Lamka (Ram. VI. 75. 27). Nala was appointed syperin 1 - 
•tendent of stables to king Rtuparna at the pay of 10,000 
(Mbb. III. 67. 6). ' 

The adhyaksas presuppose an advanced and complicated 
administration which is unknown to the mass of Jataka 
stories.. But so far at least as the elephants and horses 


The adhyaksas. 


Fick render* “ worthy of the regerd of ell guilds.” 
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are concerned, they give the social and administrative 
setting in which such offices might develop. They betray 
a consciousnessj no less than the Arthaiastra, of the utility 
of these two animals in the service and protection of the 
state. The hatthidamaka, the assadamaka and godamaka 
are the trainers of the three animals respectively (I. 505), 
and the assagopaka (II. 301) is the keeper of horses. 

A short but interesting description is given of how the 
hatthidamaka trains this animal in the arts of war (Mn. 125) 
and fights king’s battles with it (Jat. II, 413). Arts of 
catching wild elephants by means of tame ones are also 
briefly noticed (Mn. 125) which are so elaborately 
described by Megasthenes and fully known in the 
Ramayana. 1 The sons of these trainers, by dint of specialised 
knowledge, succeeded to their father’s post (Jat. II. 94, 
98, 221 ; Dn. IX. 32). Elephant-lore (hatthisuttam) and 
horselore (assasuttam) were cultivated as separate branches 
of learning (Jat. II. 46) and specialists in this knowledge 
bear the honorifics of hatthacariya and assacariya (I. 413, 
444; 11.20,98). Even the elephant-doctors (hatthivejja) 
were in king’s service, foreshadowing the lengthy disserta- 
tions of Megasthenes and Aelian on the diseases of these 
animals and the specifics and treatment adopted by 
experts. 

The agghapaka or court-valuer, assessed the price of 
goods ordered for the palace. 2 The nagaraguttika . or town 
warden was charged with the arrest and execution of 
outlaws (III. 59, IV. 289). On receiving a complaint 
from townsfolk, a king orders, him to post patrols at 
.intervals and have the burgler caught (nagaraguttikam 

1 Some elephants strolling in a lotus perk saw son s men riding on elephants 
lasso in hand end said "we ere less afraid of fire, lasso or other weapons than of 
• these selfish kinsfolk who show the wsy to trap us to the elephant-tamer* ” 

(VI. 16; 6-8). 

1 See supra, pp. 269f. 
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anapetta tattha tattha gumbam thapetva. III. 436). 

He was like the Police Commissioner of the modern city. 
“ Judging from the insecurity which on account of frequent 
mention of robbers and thieves in the Jatakas and other 
folk-literature must have existed in Indian cities in ancient 
times, he was no small personage.” 1 

The police officer of the Jatakas was not assisted by 
Spies. The Jatakas have no department 
or officers corresponding to the elaborate 
espionage system of the Artha&Lstra or of the Mauryas, — 
“ the sixth caste,” in which ‘ 1 the best and most trustworthy 
men are appointed ” and to whom “is entrusted all that 
goes on, and of making reports privately to the king ” 
(Str. XV. i. 48). 

Less commonly than now, but not unoften the educated 
young bourgeoisie settled down in clerical 
jobs of the secretariat. A kulaputta 
makes his living by being a clerk of the signet (muddaya), 
clerk of accompt (gananaya) or computer (samkhayena) 2 
(Mn. 13; Dn. II. 14) or he may be the king’s scribe 
(rajalipikara, lekhaka, Sanchi Ins.; Nasik C.I., 16. vii; 
26, viii; Arth. II. 10). Hence also mudda, ganana and 
lekha are among the esteemed arts (ukkattham nama 
sippam) in contrast to the lower ones of basket-maker, 
potter, weaver, cobbler and barber (Suttavibhanga, Pacittiya, 
II. 2. 1), 

Below these was a lot of petty officials and mediocrities. 

The lower employees the ban dhanagarika or the gaoler 

who figures in an unenviable company of 
people given to tormenting others (Mn. 51, 60; An. H. 


Clerks. 


1 Fick : Op. tit., p. 103. 

* Id the Arthalastrs, the sarnkhydyaka is among the village officers who may 
be remunerated with land without- power of alienation (II. 1). Cultivation of statistics 
and numerical methods (saipkha, Mil. 69) developed primarily from the need of a 
crop forecast for assessment purposes. 
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207 ; III. 382), the donamdpaka or corn-measurer, i.e., a 
tax-collector under the rajjuka and presumably the same 
as the balipatiggahaka and the niggahaka who appear as 
blackguards of royal extortion 1 ; the sarathi or driver of 
king’s chariot (Jat. II. 265, 367) ; the dovarika or the 
door-keeper (II. 241, 367 ; Mil. 234, 240, 264; Mn. 56) 
among whom were door-keepers of the palace and gate- 
keepers of the city. A palace dovarika appears in the 
unfortunate role of being thrashed with blows by a 
whimsical king every time he went in and out. The city 
dovarikas were four, one at each gate (Jat. IV. 289) who 
watched the gates and closed them at night in a particular 
hour after shouting thrice to warn those who inadvertantly 
kept out (II. 379). The dauvarika who figures in the 
highest rank of officialdom in the ArthaSastra must have 
been some other functionery. 

The various petty officials of the civil and military 
staff cannot be exhausted by enumeration. 'We have the 
chattaggaha (parasol-bearer) and the asiggaha (sword-bearer), 
personally attending to the king (Jat. VI. 194). Among 
people who gain their livelihood in dependence on the 

king (vanno khattiyassa muddhavasitassa rajupajivine 

jane) are the anikattha (bodyguard), parisajja (courtiers). 
bhata (soldiers), balattha (royal messengers), etc. (Mil. 234, 
240, 264). The list may be extended from ,{ the people 
who enjoy the visible fruits of their craft in this world ” 
viz., the hattharoha (elephantman) assaroha (horseman), 
rathika (chariotman), dhanuggaha (archer), chelaka 
(standard-bearer), calaka (camp marshal), pinda-davika 
(camp-follower), cammayodhina (warrior in buckskin), etc. 
(Dn. II. 14). Among menials further below are dlariha 
(cook), nahapaka (bathman), suda (confectioner), malakara 
(garland-maker) and rajaka (washerman) (Ibid). 2 

1 See supra, p. 142. 

* Tbe rendering* are Rhys David'*. 
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Toilet, coiffure and shampooing were very common 
luxuries and hence the barber (sisapasadhanakappako, 
Jat. II. 190 ff.) and the bather (nahapaka) had a good 
demand for their services (I. 342). The bathman’s art 
is thus drawn in a parable: “ Just as a skilful bathman 
or his apprentice (nahapako va nahapakantevasi va) will 
scatter perfumed soap-powder (nahaniya cunnani akiritva) 
in a metal basin, and then besprinkling it with water 
drop by drop, will so knead it together that the ball of 
lather, taking up the unctuous moisture, is drenched with 
it, pervaded by it, permeated by it within and without, 

and there is no leakage possible ” (Dn. II. 76). The 

process of bathing includes shampooing, rubbing oil, 
bathing with a fine powder and then costly garland, 
unguents .and garments (XXIII. 9 ; cf. XVII. i. 23) ; 
Mn. 124; Ram. II. 65. 8; 83. 14). 


Specialists. 


Sometimes services of specialists were necessary for 
assisting the military or the police. And 
they had to be offered a high status and 
handsome remuneration. Archers (dhanuggaha) capable 
of exhibition performance are given wages of 100,000 a 
year (II. 87) and 1,000 kahapams daily (V. 128) — 
inequitously high, so as to make the old archers jealous. 
1,000 pieces a fortnight was however reasonable at which 
rate another is taken into royal service and deputed to kill 
wild animals affecting travellers and to fight battles (I. 357). 
So a youth skilled in tracking footsteps is appointed by a 
king at the daily wages of 1,000 pieces (IV. 43). 

A good number of artists and artisans were maintained 
. _ , . . in the palace for beautification, entertain- 

Artists & technicians. x 7 

ment and more useful works, e.g., the 
uyyanapala (II. 345) or aramika (III. 365) or park-keeper 
who was well posted in the art of gardening and sometimes 
conceived and worked out royal parks (Ram. VII. 52. 7) ; 
the dancers, the musicians, - the actbrs, the bards, the 
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astrologers, the sooth-sayers, etc., who were maintained with 
regular allowances in every court. The king had skilled 
artisans of all varieties for construction of forts, ships, 
armaments, etc., and for the working of mines, fisheries 
and other royal industries. The Jataka commentary says 
that the king keeps artisans (e.g., vaddhakim) to make 
instruments necessary for the exercise of viriya or for good 
and bad acts (V. 242). Narada exhorts Yudhisthira to 
give artisans under his employ raw materials and wages 
with strict regularity. 

dravyopakaranam kincit sarvada sarva^ilpinam 
caturmasyavaram samyak niyatam samprayacchasi 

Mbh. II. 5. 118. 

The bureaucracy conceived in the Artha^astra is much 
more elaborate and complex than the small 
ArthaSa. 68 ° f the officialdom of the Pali canon. It gives a 
hierarchical structure with precise classifi- 
cation of officials in order of their Balary and rank (V. 3) . 

The rtvik (sacrificial priest), the acarya (teacher), the 
mantri (chief minister), the purohita (chaplain) and the 
senapati (commauder-in-cbief) are accorded equality with 
the yuvardja (heir-apparent), the mdtr (queen mother), 
and the rajamahisi (chief queen) in the civil list each 
drawing 48,000 pana s per annum. 

The dauvarika (?), the antarvamsika (superintendent 
of harem), the prasastr (commander), the samahartr 
(collector-general) and the sannidhatr (chamberlain) are 
each to draw 24,000. 

The nayaka (chief constable), the paura (city officer), 
the vyavaharika (judge), the karmantilca (superintendent 
of manufactories), the mantriparisad (members of ministerial 
council), the rdstrantapala (superintendents of countryparts 
and of boundaries) along with a prince (kumara) and a 
prince's mother (kumaramatr), — 12,000. 

48— 136SB 
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These high scales of salary are fixed with a view to 
provide against temptation and discontent. “ With this 
they will be loyal and powerful supporters of the king’s 
cause,” — svamiparibandha-balasahaya hyetavata bhavanti. 

tirenimukhyah (army chiefs) and chiefs of elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry and the pradestarah (commis- 
sioners) get 8,000 each. This is fixed with an eye to allowing 
them a good following in their sphere (svavarganukarsino). 

The adhyaksas of infantry, cavalry, chariotry and 
elephantry and keepers of timber and elephant forests 
(dravya-hasti-vanapalah) — 4,000. 

The chariot-driver (rathika), the army-physician (anika- 
cikitsaka), the horse-trainer (assadamaka), the carpenter 
(vardhaki), the animal-keepers (yortiposakah) — 2,000. 

The kartdntika (foreteller), the naimittaka (reader of 
omens), the mauhurtika (teller of good or bad times), the 
pauranika (annalist), the suta (story-teller), the magadha 
(bard), purohita-purusah (retinue of the priest) and sarvd- 
dhyaksah (departmental superintendents) — 1,000. 

Trained soldiers (silpavantah padatah), staff of computers 
and scribes (samkhyayaka Jekhakadivargah), and village 
officer (gramabbrfcaka) — 500; trumpet-blowers (turyakara) — 
300 ; actors (kuSilava) — 150 ; skilled artisans (karusilpinah) — 
120 . 

Servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds (catuspada^ 
dvipada-paricaraka) , miscellaneous workmen (parikarmika), 
attendants upon royal person (upasthayika), bodyguards 
(palaka), procurers of forced labour (vistivandhaka) — 60. 

King’s playmate (aryayukta), elephant-driver (arohaka), 
sorcerer (manavaka), miner in mountains (liailakhanaka), 
all kinds of attendants (sarvopasthayinah), teacher (acariya), 
scholars (vidyavantah) shall have honoraria (plyavetana) 
ranging from 500 to 1,000 according to merit. 

A messenger (duta) of middle quality shall get 10 panas 
for each yojana he travels, twice as much when he travels 
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from 10 to 100 yojanas. For spies, schedules vary from 
260 to 1,000. 

The above list excludes the gopas or census officers and 
sthanikas or revenue officers under the samahartr. Their 
work is inspected by the pradestrs or commissioners deputed 
by the samahartr (II. 36). The ndgaraka looks after the 
affairs of the capital (II. 36). 

The huge espionage system in the Artbagastra’s concep- 
tion of state with its wide ramifications over the whole 
„ . body-politic is a sad commentary on the 

moral of the bureaucracy. The higher 
officers are constantly to be watched with spies lest they 
stray into sedition and disloyalty and for the dirty job are 
exploited the lower servants of the household — the suda 
(sauce-maker), ardlika (cook), snapaka (bather), samvdhaka 
(shampooer), dstaraka (spreader of bed), kalpaka (barber), 
prasSdhaka (toilet-maker), udakaparicaraka (water-carrier), 
and rasada (juice-maker) (I. 12). 

Superintendents of 100 or 1,000 vargaa (groups of staff) 
shall regulate the subsistence, wages, profit, appointment 
and transfer (bhaktavetanalabbam adesam viksepam ca 
kuryuh) . Officers employed to guard royal buildings, forts 
and countryparts will never be transferred. 

The officials of the Arthasastra enjoy the benefits of 
gratuity, bonus and insurance against sickness. “ Sons and 
„ wives of those who die in service shall get 

subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or diseased persons related to deceased servants shall 
also be shown favour. During funeral, sickness or child- 
birth, the king shall give presentation to the servants 
concerned.” 

Karmasu mrtanam putradara bhaktavetanam labheran. 
Balavrddhavyadhidcaisam anugrahyah. Pretavyadhitasutika- 
krtyesu caisamarthamanakarma kuryat — V. 3. 
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The Arthasastra lays down a very healthy maxim with 
regard to the payment of the officers from the point of view 
Payments °f the state. Although the adhyaksa, the 

sarrikhyayaka, the gopa and the sthanika 
are among the village officials who maybe remunerated with 
land without power of alienation (II. 1), later in the Book, 
the author is more cautious. “ When short of funds i the 
king may pay with forest produce, cattle or fields along with 
a small amount of money (hiranyam). If he wants to colo- 
nise waste land he shall pay in money alone (sunyam va 
nive&iyitum abhyutthito hiranyameva dadyat). But if he 
wants to regulate the affairs of all villages equally, then no 
villages will be given (na gramam gramasajatavyavahara- 
sthapanartham, V. 3). The economist-statesman no doubt 
profited by the experience of earlier days. The baneful 
practice common in the Jatakas, of paying the high officers 
of state like the purohita, the senapati, etc., with grants of 
land or revenues from villages, was telling upon its autho- 
rity and financial security. The effect was no doubt hardly 
different from the reaction of the Jaigir system on the great 
Mughal Empire. 



CHAPTER II 


Independent Professions 


Teaching profession. — Centres of learning. Applied education. Pees. 

Artistip professions. — Singer and music-player. Actor, troupes. Bards, mimes, 
etc. Stigmatisation. 

Occult professions. — Astrologer. Soothsayer. Palmist, etc. 

Miscellaneous. 


1. Teaching Profession 

Besides the services there were independent professions 
in which people lived by purveying their skill or knowledge 
for a fee. Among these the teaching profession was the 
most respectable though not the most paying. Unlike most 
others it was a settled profession localised, as in the case 
of the arts and crafts, in particular cities. Benares was 
such a centre of learning (Jat. I. 463). A northern 
Brahmana, after learning all the arts becomes a teacher of 
world-wide fame at Benares and teaches 500 pupils (Bodhi- 
satto udiccabrahmanakule nibbattitva vayappatto sabbasippe 
param gantva Baranasiyam disapamokkha acariyo hutva 
pancasate manase sippam vacesi, I. 436). Sometimes the 
professor repaired to the forest for the isolation and seclusion 
it gave to academic pursuits. A world-famed teacher 
(disapamokkho acariyo) of Benares teaching sippas to 500 
pupils goes into the forest to avoid hindrances to religious 
life and to the studies of his pupils and he is supplied free 
by people of adjoining locality with rice, milch cow and 
other gifts (III. 537). The passage represents ancient 
Indian education with its best ideals and most realistic 
setting. Religious and academic life were inseparable 
and the teacher in his own person set up the standard of 
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character and proficiency. The sacred and solemn pursuit 
of learning was carried in his sylvan nook, at safe distance 
from the humdrum of the town; and the people made it their 
duty to feed and subsidise the institution submitting for the 
purpose to a voluntary education cess. 

Education at teacher’s house was prone to generate a 
narrowness and obscurantism among the students. To 
obviate this and to supplement the theoretical training 
received, students on their way back after completion of the 
course travelled through gama s and nigamas to gain first- 
hand knowledge of the applied arts of different times and 
local customs (sabbasamayasippan ca sikkhissama desacari- 
tan ca janissama, III. 238 ; IV. 39 ; V. 247, 426). 

The collegiate course in Manu ranges from 9 or less to 
36 years. The number of pupils in the Jatakas is conven- 
tionally given as 500 with each preceptor. Free education 
and board were sometimes provided for penniless lads by the 
people of a town (I. 239). Much more reputed than Benares 
as a university town was Taxila. Prodigies like Panini, the 
grammarian, ICautilya, the economist-politician and Jivaka, 
the physician, it claimed in its alumni. In the Jatakas, 
Takkasila is a great centre of learning with reputed teacherB 
where pupils went from Benares (I. 317, 356, 510). 

The Brahmanic ideal was not to accept any money fee 
from students (Mbh. I. 64. 20; XIII. 23. 73, 135. 14; XIV. 
56. 22 ; Manu, III. 156, XI. 63 ; c/. Jat. I. 340). Gifts in 
kind are however permitted (Manu, II. 245f) besides personal 
aervice. The teacher might claim as fee of his pupil his 
thumb (Mbh. I. 134) or his (teacher’s) enemy to be brought 
captive to him (I. 140). In the Pali works teachers are 
almost invariably paid in cash with a honorarium conven- 
tionally given at 1,000 pieces for a whole course (Jat. I. 
285; II. 47, 278; IV. 38; V. 128; Mil. 10). A pupil 
who pays his teacher 7 nikkhas (of gold) procured by 
begging after the course is finished, thinks the sum inade- 
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quate and strains further to procure more (IV. 224). Of 
course personal attendance was the alternative to money fee. 
But it is given with the naioetd characteristic of the Jatakas 
that the givers of acariyabhaga were * treated like the eldest 
son’ and taught with great care while the dhcmmantevasihas 
were neglected and worked hard (II. 278). Teachers were 
not always considerate to their pupils (duhkhabhijno hi 
gurukulavasasya sisyan pariklesena yojayitum neyesa, Mbh. 
1. 3. 81) and many failed the lofty ideal of sacrifice and 
renunciation propounded in the Sinrtis. 

2. Artistic Professions 

The musical and artistic professions reflect widely separa- 
ted social scales. A master siDg'er might rise to the highest 
position in the court along with a Chaplain and the General. 
Generally he let himself for hire to the public. Guttila who 
was born in a musician’s family (gandhabbakule) and took 
up the trade (gandhabbasippa, II. 248), plays his instrument 

for a fee and thus makes his living (mayam gandhabba 

naina sippam nissaya jTvama, mulam labhanta vadeyyama, 
254). Musila, the musician tries to entertain some traders 
on journey for hire but failing with his lyre (villa) returns 
the money (II. 248). Another gandhabba hired by some 
sailors for free passage sings with his lyre (vina, III. 188). 
Generally he gave his performances at public shows like the 
drummer (bherivada, I. 283) and the conch-blower (samkha- 
dhamana, I. 284; Dn. XXIII. 19) who made money with 
their instruments at the public fairs and festivals. 

Musicians, like actors, were sometimes travelling troupes 
staging their exhibitions jointly. Vrbaspati lays down that 
the chief musician who beats time (talajna) should get 
share of the rest of the company (XIV. 30). Companies 
of actors (nartaka) are also noticed in this code. Such a 
company of nata s was engaged by the courtesan Sama with 
1,000 pieces to sing among crowds. “ There is no place 
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that you do not visit. Go then to every village, town and 
city and gathering a crowd around you first of all sing this 
song in the midst of the people.” 

tumhakam agamauatthauam nama n’atthi, tumhe gama- 
nigamarajadhaniyo gantva samajjam katva samajjamandale 
pathamam eva imam gltam gayeyya, Jat. III. 61. 

Elder Talaputa was born in an actor’s family, acquired 
proficiency at theatres suited to his clan (kulanurupesu 
naccatthanesu) and “ became well-known all over India as 
leader of a company of actors. With a company of 500 
women and with great dramatic splendour he attended 
festivals in village, township and royal residence and won 
much fame and favour. He was giving performance at 
Kajagaha (nagaravasinam samajjam dassitva) with his usual 
success ” (Therag. 1090ff. Com.). Such a party of actors 
(dailalaka) lived in Mathura in the 1st and 2nd centuries of 
the Christian era whose sons figure as dedicators in a Jaina 
inscription from that place. 1 

For the actor the professional name was ku&ilava, — nata 
or nataka being the more generic term inclusive of all sorts 
of artists — the actor, musician, dancer, acrobat and magi- 
cian. The Arthasastra is suspicious that the actors’ visits 
may affect the sobriety and thriftiness of the people. At 
night they are to stay in a particular place and avoid accept- 
ing lavish gifts of desire or causing too much loss to any 
one (kamadanamatimatram ekasyatipatam ca varjayeyuh). 
For dereliction, the fine is 12 panas. They may hold 
their performances to their liking in accordance with 

1 On this Buhler has tho following note in the Epigraphia Indies, I. 43 : 

It is impossible to interpret Sailalaka otherwise than as a synonym of Sailalin 
which according to Pacini, IV. 3. 110 originally was a name of those actors who 
studied the Bi5tra3 of Silalin and according to the Koshas was used later to denote any 

actor. It further shows that play-acting was then, as in the present day, the business 

of particular families — a fact which may also be inferred from tbe introduction to 
several Sanskrit dramas where the nafi ia sometimes called tbe wife of tbe Sntradhara 
and his brothers are mentioned as aoiors. In a Jaina story of the clever boy Bbarata 
we hear even of a natagrama ” 
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the procedure of their country, caste, family, profession, 
copulation and language (kamam desajatigotra carana- 
maithunavabhasena namaycyuh, IV. 1). 

With the actor and the musician, the mime, the bard 
and the story-teller belonged to the same category. They 
all maintained a peripatetic living, moved in troupes or 
individually, gave demonstrations and shows in public 
gatherings and were accorded the same social status. They 
moved with their women (Ram. II. 83. 15) and if the 
Sastra injunctions are to be believed, had a very low standard 
of morals. Adultery is permitted to wives of cdranas (actors 
and singers according to the Commentary) “ for such men 
send their wives (to others) or, concealing themselves, allow 
them to hold criminal intercourse ” (Manu, VIII. 362; 
Baudh. II. 2. 4. 3). No wonder the professions are 
condemned (Mbh. XIII. C J0. 11) or assigned to the Sudra 
(Artb. I. 3). The kus'tlavas (bards, actors, jugglers, 
dancers, singers and so forth-— Medh.) are unworthy of 
invitation to a sraddha (Manu, III. 155-5S) ; food given by 
the actor and musician is not acceptable (IV. 210, 214). 
Actors and teachers of dancing, singing and acting 
are stigmatised as upapdtakins (Baudh. II. 1. 2. 13). 
Public dancers and actors are all condemned (I. 5. 10. 24; 
Vis. XXXVII. 3-J, LI. 13f ; Nar. III. 3 ; Vr. XXII. 3). 

3. Occult Professions 

A large mass of professionals thrived upon the supersti- 
tion and credulity of the people by the exercise of the occult 
arts. Even in the court which attracted the best 
intelligence and talents of the land the services of the 
nakkhattajdnaka (astrologer) and the nemittaka (reader of 
omens) are frequently requisitioned to give their studies 
upon problems (VI. 5). There were also interpreters of 
dream (supinapathaka, V. 443) and of signs (lakkhana- 
pathaka, VI. 9) whojgive bogus readings. The practice of 
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these pseudo-sciences is damned in the Smrtis probably 
because of the superstitions and public deception they 
encouraged. Among the black list of disreputables are the 
palmist (Mbh. XIII. 90. 7), the astrologer (Manu, III. 16-2, 
Vis. LXXXII. 7 ; Nar. I. 183), the weather-prophet 
(Nar. I. 183), interpreters of omens and practitioners of 
propitiatory rites (Vr. XXII. 3). The guises' of a kartantika 
of a naimittaka or of a mauhurtika are helpfully taken by 
spies in the Arthasastra (IV. 4 ; XIII. 1). 

. Miscellaneous 

There were professional wrestlers (mallayuddhnka, IV. 
81 ; mallii, Mil. 331) who fought duels in the ring before the 
gallery (Jat. VI. 276). With the nata the jhallas and ".the 
mallas (‘ fencers with sticks or wrestlers and jesters,’ Com.) 
are relegated to the lowest class (Manu, XII. 45). There 
were bathers who did the customer shampooing and massage 
with oil ; then a good bath with sponge, powder and water 
and lastly a nice toilet with brush, garlands, scents and 
dress. There were ferrymen (naviko) who forded people 
across a river for a fee (vetanam) which it was foolish to 
ask for after crossing (Jat. III. 230). A more honourable 
and skilful profession was archery, the expert hiring himself 
out for exhibition shooting or for some act of prowess fill. 
219 ft; V. 128 ff ; Mn. 13 ; An. IV. 423). 

Except for the teacher, the soothsayer and occasionally 
a good musician or an archer, all these people ranked in the 
economic scale below the average. Their social position was 
accordingly adjusted. They performed no direct productive 
functions in economic society hut they supplied amusements 
and entertainments, the much-needed tonics of laughter, 
humour, thrill and romance. Further below were other 
plebeian professions stigmatised in Buddhist and Brahmanical 
canon, in theoretical as well as in popular literature. 
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The underworld and the statd. 

Megasthenes and the Greek memoirists in the Macedonian 
army observed Indians to be habitual teetotallers and 
conspicuous for truthfulness and honesty. “ They are 
not litigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit ; he acts in trust. Their 
houses are usually unguarded.”- In Sind, says Onesicritus, 
no legal action could be taken except for murder and assault. 
“ We cannot help being murdered or assaulted, whereas it is 
our fault if we give our confidence and are swindled. We 
ought to be more circumspect at the outset and not fill the 
city with litigation” (Str. XV. i. 709, 702). 

The report derived no doubt from hearsay, or from a 
parochial or superficial acquaintance, militates with every 
piece of Indian evidence, theoretical or popular. It 
conflicts even with the Greek ambassador’s own statement 
that theft from royal treasury or evasion of toll dues were 
punished with death. The outlaw and the underworld, 
anti-social institutions and foul means of livelihood ran 
rampant as everywhere but under sufficient cover to escape 
the notice of a casual observer. 
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1. Gangster and thief 

In those days of insecurity, the robber was public 
enemy No. 1. An Angulimala was alone enough to scare 
a whole country like Magadha and a redoubtable King 
like Ajatasattu. A single brigand sufficed to terrorise a 
whole city (Jat. III. 59) . There were widely Varied types 
in this class ranging from the pettiest pilferer or solitary 
dare-devil to the highly organised and w'ell-armed gangs. 

The bands of freebooters, notorious in the Jatakas, 
who infested the outlying forests (III. 220 ; An. I. 69) where 
civil authority was weak and thrived by plundering passing 
travellers and caravans were in reality the old settlers of 
the land who were dispossessed but were intractable enough 
to submit to the Aryan fold. These half-savage, semi- 
barbarous tribes — the so-called mlecchas, occasionally 
broke into the settled tracts (paccantagame) of their neigh- 
bours, and from there carried off prisoners for slaves 
(III. 147 ; IV. 220). 1 The robbers in a robber village go 
to the woods to attend to a visiting king (coragamakavasino 
corapi ranuo arakkhattbaya arahnam eva pavisimsu). The 
chieftain’s wife goes about clad in leaves and branches 
(sakhabhangam nivasetva carati. Com. IV. 430 if). They 
make human sacrifices to their deity (Therag. 705 ff). These 
tribal gangs had various methods of plundering people. 
They practised highway robbery and burglary (pantba- 
dubbanasandhicchedadlni karanto jlvikam kappesi, II. 388; 
panthadusaka, Mil. 290) or they perpetrated gang actions 
on whole villages (gamagbataka ; Mil. 290). Sometimes 
they gave an ultimatum and worked out the threat if the 
demand was not met (purvakrtapadanam pratijnaya apa- 
harantam, Arth. IV. 8). Sometimes they hit upon a novel 
device which gave them a new appellation (pesanakacora) : 
when they caught two prisoners interested in one another, 

1 The Afridis of WazirisUn offer a modern pa rullel. 
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a father and a son or a teacher and a pupil, they kept 
one and despatched the other to fetch a ransom (Jat. X. 253 ; 
IV. 115). 

Apart from the gangs, there -Here individual thieves 
and pilferers in the settled places, people .who took to 
criminal activity from within the town and villages 
(III. 436, 514; Mn. 13, 129). A thief after breaking into 
a house in a suburban village flees with his hands full of 
plunder (eko coro nagaradvaragame ekasmim gehe sandhim 

chinditva hatthasaram adaya palayitva HI. 33); 

Cattle-lifting was a chosen line of the small pilferers as 
well as of the big gangs (I. 140; IV. 251 ; VI. 335). 

The strength of the gangs is conventionally given at 
500. Like the industrial arts their trade was organised 
in village guilds of their own (coragama) with a ringleader 
as head (coraj etthaka, I. 297 ; II. 388; IV. 430). They had 
their own trade morals, their tribal or gang laws held 
sacrosanct as the laws of all guilds and races. In a robber 
village, a cook is rebuked by a loyal and wise parrot for 
contemning the robber’s trade (corakammam, IV. 43011). 
The Arthasastra lays down $bat transactions relating to 
robbery (sahasa) are valid though done at night (III. 1). 
Quoting Katyayana, Vivadaratnakara says that thieves and 
robbers belonging to a guild are to divide their booty in 
the ratio 4:3:2:1 according to ability and if one of the 
gang is arrested money spent for his release is to be shared 
by all. 

. To handle the crime of outlawry, the state and the 
public had one maxim, not different from that of other 
ancient civilisations, viz., an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. When the people caught a suspect, rather than 
let justice have its own course, they preferred to take it 
in their own hands. They " bind his hands behind his 
back and lead him to the place of execution scourging him 
in every public square with whips ” (pacchababarg 
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bandhitva catukke catukke kasaki talenla agkatanam nenti, 
III. 43G). Very often the culprit succumbed to this first 
deal of justice (III. 514). If the man managed to reach 
the custodians of law and order, ruthless torture was 
resorted to for extorting confession (I. 384) with the result 
that innocent people were often victimised. The legend 
of Mandavya occurring in the Kanbadipayana Jataka, in the 
Epics (Mbh. I. 63. 92, 107) and in the Artha&istra (IV. 8) 
is a classical case. A thief escaped delivering his booty 
at the door of the ascetic ; the latter, though innocent 
confessed his guilt from torture and was impaled. Yet an 
unscrupulous espionage system and relentless torture are 
enjoined in the Arthasastra to deal with these crimes (IV. 
5, G, 8). 

After confirmation of guilt, the offender was punished 
by whipping, mutilation, impalement, death or other 
ingenious methods of torture gruesome in description 
(Mn. 13, 129; An. I. 46; II. 122; Sn. II. 128). The 
customary punishments for a cora are uprooting his eyes 
(cakkhuppatanam), impalement on a stake (sularopanam), 
and relieving the trunk of the head (sisacckedanam) ; and 
these do not exhaust all (Mil. 166, 185, 197). He may 
be thrown clown from a cliff (corapapata, Jat. IV. 191). 
He may have his hands, feet, nose and ears cut off and 
drifted down a river in a canoe (II. 117). Death, in any 
case, was his sure destiny even if the offence was so small 
as to pick up a parcel from the high road (V. 459). Some- 
times the people took not only the first but the final deal 
of justice with themselves and left a cattle-lifter cutting 
off his hands and feet (VI. 335) . Megastkenes testifies 
to this system of torture and death sentence in the Maurya 
administration and Manu falls in line with the current 
tradition by prescribing for the thief capital punishment 
(IX. 270), mutilation or impalement (276f.; Vis. V. 136; 
Ear. Intr. 34 ; Vr. XXII. 17). Only the author of the 
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Artha^astra is enlightened enough to leave provision for 
fine which ranges from 12 to 96 panas according to the 
value of the articles stolen or robbed (III. 17). The pirate 
and the cattle-lifter alone do not deserve this leniency and 
have to pay the highest penalty, such a nuisance they had' 
made of themselves (II. 29). 

Was there no relief against the universal application 
of lex talionis? Even in the Jatakas were not unknown 
better methods of criminal investigation than forcing a 
suspect to disgorge guilt by torture (I. 384). We have 
seen a tracker of footsteps in action under a king (III. 505). 
The ArthaSastra evinces the knowledge of various scientific 
processes like study of foot-prints and physical expressions, 
identification by the smell of body from a piece of rag 
left at the place of occurrence, etc. (IY. 6). Rama’s precept 
to Bharata . was that a suspect should be convicted only 
when he is caught in action by the owner or by the police, 
or after cross-examination, although care should be taken 
that he did not obtain release by bribe (Ram. 11.57). 
The practice of impalement of robbers on a stake is referred 
to in a Jataka story as “ prevalent in those days ” (III. 34), 
implying thereby that there might have been a change for 
the better when the story was crystallised. And enlightened 
statesmanship was not lacking like that of the counsellor 
who advised his king that against lawlessness and brigand- 
age, taxation and punishment were not the right redress ; 
the war has to be waged not against criminals but against 
the sources of crime, viz., poverty, unemployment and 
discontent (Dn. Y. 11). 

2 . Hired Assassin 

Rogues might be hired for murder. Devadatta 
employed cut-throats (II. 416) and archers (III. 97) for 
the murder of Buddha. The Artha^astra knows such 
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wretches (TV. 7). The hire charge lor an assassination is 
1,000 kahapanas (.Jat. V. 126). 

3. Forger 

The forger (pratirupakaraka, Mbh. XII. 59. 49) 
practised his evil art with false coins, gold, pearls, gems, 
etc. The Arthasastra evinces a good knowledge of his 
trade. A manufacturer of counterfeit coins (kutapanakaraka) 
may be suspected for frequently purchasing various kinds 
of metals, alkalis, charcoal, bellows, pincers, crucible, stove 
and hammers, having his hands and cloth dirty with ashes 
and smoke or possessing such other accessory instruments. 

Yam va nanalohaksaranam amgara-bkastra-samdamsa- 
musikadhikaranlvitamkamusanamabhiksnam kretaram miisl- 
bhasmadbumadigdhahastavasulingam karmaropakaranasam- 
vargam kutarupakarakam manyeta. 

He may be betrayed by a spy getting into apprentice- 
ship under him. The culprit is to be banished. The same 
procedure and penalty is prescribed against the dealer of 
counterfeit gold who lowers its quality with alloy 
(ragasyapaharta kutasuvarnavyavahari). To utter a 
counterfeit coin into the treasury entails death sentence, 
and to deal with it, a fine of 1,000 punas (IV. 1, 
Munich MS. ). According to Brbaspati forgers of gems, 
pearls or corals are to be tested by oath or ordeal (X. 1 ; 
XXII. 14). 


4. Impostor 

Sharpers and swindlers (nekatika, vancanika, Mil. 290) 
who lived by blackmail weie not as rare, nor as easily 
let off, as Onesicritus would have. A typical one is the 
robe-tailor (civaravaddhako) who cheats buyers by bartering 
new cloth with rag-made robes which “ after the dyeing was 
done, he would enhance in colour with a wash containing 
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flour to make a dressing, and rub it with a shell, till he 
makes it quite smart and attractive ” (J at. I. 220). Manu 
is very elaborate on the ferreting out of and dealing with all 
kinds of cheats, both open and concealed (IX. 257-62). 
According to the Santiparva a sinful wight living by deceit 
is to be ostracised or killed at sight (109. 23). 

5. Sorcerer 

• 

The impostor appeared under a special garb with his 
practice of black arts. A “typical diviner was Vaiiglsa, 
a Brabmana of Savatthi who used to divine by tapping a 
skull where its former occupant was re-born (Therag. 
1209 If. Com.). The Arthasastra narrates various practices of 
witchcraft and sorcery meant to blackmail the people (V. 2). 
There was, e.g., the kuhaka and the sambodhanakaraka who 
can secure a woman’s love with magical charms (IV. 4). 
Manu punishes sorcery with a fine of 200 panas (IX. 290). 

6. Gambler 

Gambling in dice with jugglery and stakes (Jat. VI. 
2S0ff) was in high favour amoDg all classes and it was the 
chief pastime in the palace (I. 289f), not excluding a pious 
king like Yudhisthira. Besides, there were habitual or profes- 
sional gamblers (dhutta, akkbadhutta) in every city (Dn. 
XVII, i. 6, 29, 32 ; Mn. 87). Betting or wager over 
animal fights, races, etc., was another common custom. A 
Brabmana and a merchant bet to the tune of 1,000 pieces 
over the capacity of a draught bull (Jat. I. 191f). There is a 
wager of 5,000 over a duel between a snake and a frog. One 
of the betters demands and obtains a surety (patibhoga) from 
his opponent (VI. 192). Aelian says that in the ox-race 
where an ox is yoked to a chariot between two horses, rich 
men and owners of oxen heavily betted and even the specta- 
tors against each other (XV. 8). 
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The evils of gambling and the deterioration in social 
status of the addict (of course when he was a small fry) are 
constantly harped upon by saner counsel. According to a 
discourse of Buddhi the addiction (jutappamadattbananuyoga) 
is one of the six channels of dissipating wealth and is 
accompanied by six dangers. “ As winner he (the gambler) 
begets hatred ; when beaten, be mourns his wealth ; his 
actual substance is wasted ; his word has no weight in a 
court of law ; he is despised by friends and officials ; he is 
not sought after by those who would give or take in 
marriage, for they would say that a man who is a gambler 
cannot afford to keep a wife ” (Do. XXXI. 7, 11). The 
economist’s sermon goes : “ The same wealth that is won 
like a piece of flesh in gambling, causes enmity. Lack of 
recognition of wealth properly acquired, acquisition of ill- 
gotten wealth, loss of wealth without enjoyment, staying 
away from answering the call of nature and contracting 
diseases from not taking timely meals are the evils of 
gambling.” Again, “ gamblers always play even at night 
by lamp-light, and even when the mother (of one of the 
players) is dead ; the gambler exhibits temper when spoken 
to in times of trouble ” (Arth. VIII. 3). Gamblers and 
keepers of gambling dens are sources of disorder to the 
state (Mbh. XII. 88. 14). 

To maintain law and order, to check dissipation and 
deterioration of public morals, state regulation of gambling 
was called for. The state had further motives, the primary 
one of drawing a good revenue and accessory purposes like- 
detection of crime. This means that it had its own gambl- 
ing houses and that it levied from players a license fee, 
hire charge and share of the wins ; it issued license to 
private dens for a heavy fee and tax on the owner ; and it 
uprooted all unlicensed gambling with a firm hand. 

According to the Mrcehakatika, gambling houses 
(tentaSala) licensed by the state were a feature of big towns. 
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In the Arthasastra the state itself carries on a lucrative 
traffic and centralises gambling through a Superintendent 
(dyutadhyakso dyutam ckamukham karayet). The Super- 
intendent levies 5 per cent, of stakes won, hire for supply- 
ing dice and other accessories, fee for supplying water 
and accommodation and license fee (karmakraya, II. 20). 
Brhaspati approves gambling and bets on prize fights 
(saiuiihvaya) with animals like birds, rams, deer, etc., 
because they serve the purpose of discovering thieves 
(XX VI, 2f). “ The keeper of the gambling house shall 

receive the stakes and pay the victorious gambler and the 
king ; he shall also act as witness in a dispute, assisted 
by three other gamblers ” ( ib . 8). Narada has the same 
view on these institutions and adds that the keeper shall 
conduct the contests, pay the stakes won and get a profit 
of 10 per cent, on the wins (XVII. If; c/. Apas. II. 10. 
25. 12f ; Yaj. II. 1991). As for private-owned dens, since 
the king is entitled to a share, licensing is necessary (Nar. 
XVII. 7f; Yaj. 11.201, 203; Sukranlti, I. Vy. 003-608). 
Only Manu wants gambling (dyuta) and betting (samahvaya) 
to be extinguished, root and branch, and the gambler 
banished from the town (IX. 221-225). 

7. Tavern-keeper 

According to the Greeks the Indian diet was distin- 
guished by the absence of wine which they took only in 
religious ceremonies ; but rice beer was generally drunk 
(Str. XV. i. 709). The former part is borrowed from legal 
injunction or from those who observed it, the latter from 
a more popular practice. The drunkard (sonda) appears 
in the city side by side with the gambler (Dn. XVII. i. 
6, 29, 32) dissipating wealth with the attendant six dangers 
(XXXI. 7f) and visiting the distiller or tavern-keeper 
(saundikah, Ram. II. 83, 15 ; panagarika, Jat. V. 13) 
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who prepares and caters a large variety of intoxicating 
liquors (sura-meraya-majja, Dn. XXXI. 7). The Artha- 
sastra enumerates a long list (II. 25).. Yisnu knows of 
thirteen, viz., that distilled from sugar; madhvi wine, 
that from flour, madhuka wine, that from molasses, from 
the fruits of the Tanka tree, of the jujube tree, of the date- 
palm, of bread-fruit tree, from wine grapes, madhvika wine, 
maireya wine and the sap of cocoanut tree (XXII. 62f). 
According to Manu, surd is of three kinds — that distilled 
from molasses (gaud!), that distilled from ground rice, that 
distilled from madhuka (mahua) flowers (Kulluka) or from 
honey (Medhatithi) or from flower, honey and grape 
(Narayana) (madhvi, XI. 95). According to the same 
commentators, vdruni is a special q'uality of gaudi and 
madhvi (XI. 147). In popular parlance such technical 
distinctions were not always observed and surd and varum 
appear as of entirely different qualities. ‘‘ A trader in spirits 
(varunl-vanijo) having prepared fiery spirits (tikhina-varunl) 
and selling them, having received gold savannas, etc., a 
number of people being gathered together (at the shop), 
he went in the evening to bathe, bidding his apprentice 
(antevasika) in these words: “ My man, do you, having 
taken the price (mulam), give the spirits” (Jat. 1.251). 1 
This shows the popularity and dearness of vdruni especially 
of the strong brand in comparison with the surd which 
could be bought for a copper coin (I. 350). 

The tavern was not only the main attraction for the 
dissipation of the ■wealthier classes, it was the breeder of 
crimes and the favourite haunt of criminals (V. J3). Cut- 
throats and thieves, after finishing their operations indulge 
in drinking bouts (II. 417, 427). Two tipplers drug spirits 
to rob the drunkards (savatthiyam suradhutta saimipatitva 
mantayimsu, I. 269). With the gambling house, the 

1 See tbe redering by Mrs. Rhye Davids in J. R. A. S., 1901, pp. 87Gf. fa, at 
opposed to Chalmers' in tbe Cambridge Edn. 
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brewery appears as a centre of civil disorder (Mbb. XII. 88. 
14). Hence sale of liquor is among disreputable professions 
(295. 5f) and the seller is to be banished by the king from 
bis town (Manu, IX. 225). 

As a matter of fact such stern measures were very 
rarely taken. For like the gambling house, the tavern 
yielded profit and could be similarly used as a tool for 
espionage. The village lord who mourns the loss to his 
perquisites by the abstemious habits of his folk (Jat. I. 199) 
may well have taken his cue from the state, and the other 
who forbids the sale of liquor in his village was a rare one in 
his class as examplar of Buddhist piety (IV. 115). All the 
state (or its agents and parallels) did was to restrict or 
monopolise the traffic. In the ArtliaSastra the state itself is 
the biggest wine merchant. Others carding on the trade 
have to obtain license and pay a heavy toll. Drinking is 
strictly regulated and is not allowed outside the booths which 
are set up at big intervals. State shops also serve as auxiliary 
to the espionage system (11.25). According to the Sukranlti 
the drinking house has to obtain king’s license (I. v. 604). 

8. firothel-ltecper 

With the brewery, the brothel was in happy company 
with its brood of crimes and criminals (Mbh. XII. 88. 14). 
The pimp (strlvyavaharl) trading with the virtues of woman 
(Arth. II. 27 ; kundasl, Mbh. XIII. 90. 7) and keeper of 
dancing girls (vaidehaka, rahgastrljivl, Mbh. XII. 37. 31) 
thrived eminently as parasite professions spreading crime 
and disease, bringing income to the state and serving as 
agents of the police. 

m 

9. Prostitute 

The prostitute was the nadir of the underworld in whom 
all the vices and vicious institutions converged. She might 
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belong to different scales according as she was the 
nagarasobhand or gnnikd or as she was a vannadasi (Jat. II. 
3G7ff). The former was the chief courtesan, literally ‘the 
beauty of the town,' surrounded by a retinue of harlots in 
her establishment (Sulasa nama nagarasobhani pancasata- 
vannadasi pari vara ahosi, III. 435). The courtesan Kali 
had a similar retinue (IV. 248). Ambapalika of Yesali and 
Salavati of Rajagaha belonged to this rank (Mv. VIII. 1-3). 
The 500 vannadilsis and the 16,000 dancing girls 
(solasahassa natakittkiyo) in the king’s suite (III. 365 ; 
V. 190, 486) were of the same plebeian category. The 
Arthasastra classifies ganikds into those attached to royal 
court and public prostitutes (II. 27). 

The customary fee for the chief courtesan of the town 
is 1, COO kahdpanas for a visit or a night (III. 59, 435, 
475; IV. 248). The Arthasastra fixes 1,000 panas as the 
salary of the chief courtesan in king’s service, probably per 
mensem. But this is only a conventional sum. Ambapalika 
charges 50 for one night and Salavati 100 (Mv. VIII. 1,3), 
we do not know whether in silver, gold or copper pieces. 
At the bottom of the scale, the lowest fee was a piece of 
betel (tambulamattam, II. 309, 379). 

Further glimpse is obtained from the Jatakas, into the 
customs, manners and morals of the ill-famous houses. The 
fashion in the quarter of Kali was that out of the 1,000 
pieces received, 500 were for the women, 500 the hire 
charge of clothes, perfumes and garlands. The visitors 
received and put on garments for the night, the next day 
donned their own and went away. 

Tasmim pana ganikaghare idam carittam : abhatam 
sahassato, pauca satani ganikaya honti, paiica satani 
vatthagandkamalamulam honti, agalapurisa tasmim ghare 
laddhavatthani nivasetva rattim vasitva punadivase 
gacclianta nivasetva abhatavatthan’eva nivasetva gacckanti. 
IV. 249. 
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Another is very strict about her fees. A merchant’s 
son spends on her 80 crores of money, yet one day when 
he comes empty-handed he is cast out by the neck (III. 
475). On the other hand the prostitute had her own codes 
of professional morality. Her code of honour dictates 
that after receiving contract from a suitor, she must not 
go with another for any offer. A prostitute, true to this 
standard, is an exemplar of Kuru piety and enunciates 
this in accordance with the ethics of her profession (II. 
379). Another had fallen from better days because the 
lesson was lost upon her. “ She used formerly to take a 
price from the hand of one not to go with another until 
she had made him enjoy his money’s worth, and that is 
how she used to receive much. Now she has changed her 
manner and without leave of the first she goes with the 
last, so that she receives nothing, and none seeks after 
her. If she keeps to her old custom, it will be as it was 
before. ” 

Sa gauika pubbe ekassa hattbato bhatim gabetva tam 
ajirapetva amiassa hattbato na ganbati, ten’ assa pubbe 
Bahum upajji idani pana attano dkammatam vissajjetva 
ekassa hattbato gabitam ajirapetva va aunassa hattbato 
ganhati, purimassa okasam akatva paccbimassa karoti, 
ten’ assa bhati na uppajjati, na keei naxn upasamkamanti, 
sace attano dhamme thassati pubbe sadisa va bhavissati, 
II. 309. 

In certain passages, a prostitute’s profession appears 
as the meanest of vocations. One of the class wails : abam 
hi nagare pataliputte ganika rupupajivim antimajlvika 
(Mil. 122). Sama knows that inspite of her rate of 1,000 
she is hated for her vile trade (nlcakammam, Jut. III. 60). 
But these give a partial view of the social psychology. 
The reputation of Yideba was as much in its 16,000 girls 
as in its 16,000 villages and storehouses (III. 365; Y. 190). 
The chief courtesan was the pride of the city, the focus 
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of its aesthetics, as Sulasa was of Baranasi, Ambapalika 
was of Vesali and Salavati was of Rajagaha. 

“ There was also the courtesan Ambapalika who was 
beautiful, graceful, pleasant, gifted with the highest beauty 
of complexion, well-versed in dancing, singing and lute- 
playing, much visited by desirous people. She asked 50 
for one night. Through her Vesali became more and more 
flourishing.-’ 

Ambapalika ganika abhirupa hoti dassanlya pasadika 
paramaya vannapokkharataya . samannagata padakkhima 
nacce ca gite ca vadite ca abhisata atthikanam manussanam 
pannasaya ca rattim gacchati taya ca vesali bhiyyosomattay a 
uposobhati. Mv. VIII. 1. 

Finding Rajagaha outdone by Vesali Seniya Bimbisara 
installed a beautiful and accomplished girl Salavati as 
courtesan, through whom Rajagaha gradually flourished. 
She charged 100 for one night {ib. 3). The chief courtesan 
of the state, according to the ArthaSastra, is selected with 
sole consideration to beauty and accomplishments and she 
is trained up to all the artistic and musical proficiencies 
(II. 27). 1 

Of course the state was interested in the traffic. It 
had use both for the glamorous nymph and for the street 
girl. They attracted rich men and, with them, business 
and prosperity. They were employed for sundry purposes. 
The king of Ahga enticed the young recluse Rsyasrnga 
by means of a troupe of courtesans (Ram. I. 11). They 
formed an important part in the ceremonials. The ganihm 
along with ministrels and instrument-players are to go out 
and receive Rama on his return from exile (VI. 129. 3). 
“ They shall pay every month twice the amount of a day’s 
earning to the government. ” Above all they are the most 
effective agents of the secret police (Arth, II. 27). 

1 The ganika of the Arlhasastra and the Ka-mafiastra resembles very much the 
Japanese Geisha, the cultured society girl trained in the artB of entertainment. 
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Such was the vicious circle of outlaws and undesirables 
of society, the gudhajivi s who are to be suppressed with 
fines, banishment, espionage and torture (Arth. IV. 5, 6, 
8). The bandit, the cut-throat, the swindler, ' the gambler 
and the debauch were bedfellows of the underworld 
and their rendezvous were the tavern, the brothel and 
the gambling den. The oft-quoted trio — wine, women and 
dice — were centres of crime and civil disorder (Sut. 106; 
Earn. II. 70. 41; Mbh. III. 13. 7 ; XII. 59. 60; 88. 14; 
93. 17). The civil authority took little pains to wipe out 
these plague-spots. While ' crimes of violence (sahasa) 
were dealt with a ruthless application of lex talionis , crimes 
of immorality were connived at for the sake of revenue and 
the vicious purposes of an unscrupulous secret service. 
The state had yet to learn the chaplain’s maxim that crime 
cannot be controlled by taxation and torture and that 
institutions thriving upon public immorality undermine 
the basic fabric of the state. 
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BOOK VI 

SOCIAL PHYSIOGNOMY 



Sa kho so, bhikkhave, balo sace kadaci karahaci dlghassa 
addbuno accayena manussattam agacchati, yani tani nica- 
kulam candalakulam va nesadakulam va venakulam va 
rathakarakulam va pukkusakulam va — tatharupe' kule 
paccajayati dalidde apannapanabhojane kasiravattike, yattha 
kasirena ghasacchado labbbati. So ca boti dubbanno 
duddasiko okotimako bavbabadho kano va kuni va khafijo 
va pakkbabato va, na labbl annassa panassa vatthassa 
yanassa malagandhavilepanassa seyyavasathapadlpeyassa ; so 
kayena duccaritam carati vacaya duccaritam carati manasa 

duccaritam carati ; so kayena duccaritam caritva kayassa 

bbeda param marana apayam duggatim vinipatam nirayam 
"upajjati: 

Sa kho so, bhikkhave, pandito sace kadaci karahaci 
dlghassa addhuno accayena manussattam agacchati, yani 
tani uccakulani — khattiyamabasalakulam.va brahmanamaba- 
salakulam va gahapatimahasalakulam va — tatharupe kule 
paccajayati addhe mabaddbane mahabhoge pahutajatarupa- 
rajate pahutavittupakarane pahutadhanadhanne ; so ca 
hoti abhirupo dassanlyo pasadiko paramaya varmapokkba- 
rataya samannagato, labhi annassa panassa vatthassa yanassa 
malagandhavilepanassa seyyavasatbapadipeyyassa ; so kayena 
sucaritam carati, vacaya sucaritam carati, manasa sucaritam 

carati; so kayena sucaritam caritva kayassa bheda 

parani marana sugatim saggam lokam upajjati. 

— Balapanditasutta, Majjhima-nikaya. 

A fool, should he become a human being after the lapse 
of a very long time, he comes into one of the low stocks — 
candalas, nesadas, venas, rathakaras and pukkusas, he is 
reborn to a life of vagrancy, want and penury, scarce get- 
ting food and drink for his stomach or clothes to his back. 



He grows up ill-favoured and unsightly, misshappen, a 
weakling, blind or deformed, or lame or a cripple ; begets 
no food, drink and clothes, nor carriage, garlands, scents 
and perfumes ; he misconducts himself in act, word and 
thought ; his misconduct brings him at the body’s dissolution 

after death to a state of misery and woe or to purgatory 

A wise man, should he become a human being after the 
lapse of a very long time, he comes into one of the high 
stocks, — Ivhattiyas, Brahmanas or Gahapatis, he is reborn 
to a life of affluence, riches and wealth with abundance of 
gold and coins of silver, and with abounding substance and 
abounding possessions. He grows up well-favoured and 
well-looking, with lovliest complexion, with plenty of food 
and drink and clothes and carriages and garlands and scents 
and perfumes ; he conducts himself aright in act, word and 
thought and his right conduct brings him at the body’s 
dissolution after death to well-being and satisfaction- in 
heaven. 




CHAPTER I 


Slave Labour 

Origin : Prisoner of war. Inherited. Born. Purchased. Gift. Mortgaged. Judicial 
punishment. Apostate. For food. Debtor. Voluntary. By wager. Growth of slavery. 
Manumission. 

Functions : Personal attendance. Domestic service. Industrial establishments. 
Working for hire. Prostitution of female slaves. 

Code of relation. Legal position. Social position. 

Actual treatment : Chain and whip, ' Slave’s fare.' Bun-away Blave. Freed slave. 
The slave and the slave class. The Arya slave and the Sudra slave. Indian and 
Western slavery. 

‘Dasa,’ the Indian word for a slave is used in the 
orig . n Rgveda synonymously with ‘ dasyu ’ in 

the sense of enemies of the Aryans (V. 34. 
6; VI. 22. 10; 33. 3; 60. 6; VII. 83. 1; Av. V. 11.3). 
The dusavarna (Rv. I. 101. 1; 130.8; II. 12.4; 20.7 ; IV. 
16. 13; VI. 47. 21 ; VII. 5. 3) and aryavama (III. 34. 9) 
allude to the aborigines and the Aryan invaders with 
reference to their respective complexions.’ The difference 
in religion between the two sets of people is also very 
frequently noted (I. 33, 4f ; IV. 16. 9; V. 7. 10; 42. 9; 
VI. 14. 3; VIII. 70.10; X. 22. 7f). These conquered 
aboriginals must have often been reduced to slavery and 
hence the new application of the word ‘ dasa ’ in the sense 
of a slave (VII. 86.7; VIII. 56. 3; X. 62. 10; Av. 

IV. 9. 8 ; Ch. Up. VII. 24. 2). In the Atharvaveda ‘ dasl ’ 
is used in this sense (V. 22. 6; XII. 3. 13; 4.9; Ch. Up. 

V. 13.2; Br. Up. VI. 1.10). “Aboriginal women no 

1 Tbii ii sometimes directly mentioned : ‘ Kfspa tvoc,’- Rv. I, 180.8; IX. 41.1; 
‘ svitnya,’ — 1. 100. 18 ; ' ahoratra ' as analogous to ‘ tudraryau,' not of course in direct 
order— Vaj. Sarp. XXIV. 30. Cf. io the Majjhima (93)— ‘d’eva vappS ayyoc’eva 
d&so ca' in the Yono and Kamboja countries, 
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doubt were the usual slaves, for on their husbands being 
slain in battle they would naturally have been taken as 
servants.” 1 

Thus in India, as elsewhere, slavery originated from 
the earliest laws of war. “ The vanquish- 
cd is the victor’s slave — such is the law 
of war ” (Mbh. IV. 33.59f). 2 Those made captive under 
a standard are among the different types of slaves enu- 
merated in Manu, the Arthasastra and Narada (dhvajahrta, 
— Manu, V1IL 415; Arth. III. 13; Nar. V. 27). Prisoners 
captured in raids are one of the three varieties known in 
the Viuaya-pitaka (karumaranito, BhikV-Sam. 1.2.1). In 
the -la takas brigands are seen harrying a border village 
and going off with their prisoners (coresu paccantagamam 
paharitva karamare gahetva gacchantesu, III. 147; IV. 220). 
In the Mahasutasoma Jataka, Sutasoma is afraid that 
Brahmadatta of Benares would enslave the captured princes. 3 

These people, if they happened to survive their master, 
did not recover their freedom but were 
handed down to the legitimate heir along 
with other properties of the master. This is another variety 
of slave noticed by the law-givers (paitrka,— Manu ; daya- 
gata, — Arth., Nar.) and the practice is fully borne out by 
other evidences. 

The child born of a female slave in the house of a 
3 master became a slave to the same master. 

This is alluded to as grhaja or udaradasa 
in Manu, the Arthasastra and Narada and as antojato in 


3. Inherited. 


3 Macdonell and Keith : Cedic Index, Vol. I, p. 357. 

5 In the tame vein the Pandavis speak !o the captive Jayadratha in th* Vana- 
parva. 

3 Among the four kinds ot slaves enumerated elsewhere appear those driven by 
fear (bhaya pantinnipi. JSt. VI, 285). Perhaps in those times snd places when 
and where aggression and brigandage were not uncommon , the weaker people occa- 
sionally sooght a benevolent and powerful master for protection against 'the laws of 
ths jungle.’ 
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the Vinaya passage. Yidura the king’s councillor enu- 
merates this among the four kinds of slaves (am'ayadasa, — 
Jat. VI. 285) and he himself is a specimen. The Jatakas 
give other instances of ‘ kome-born ’ slaves (I. 452; VI. 
110 ). 

We came to a later stage of development when slaves 
4 p roha a could be purchased for money (krlta, — 

Manu, Arth., Nar.; dhanakkito, — Yin. 
dhanena kita, — Jat. YI. 285). In the Jatakas ‘ satena 
kitadasa’ is a stock phrase indicating that 300 hahapanas 
is the conventional price of a slave (I. 224, 2P9). 700 
kahaparias are “ enough to buy slaves male and female “ 
(alarp me ettakam dkanam dasidasamulaya, III. 343). 

Manu and Narada recognise slavery by gift. In the 
Vessantara Jataka an exiled prince gives 

6. Gift. r 

away his wife and children to a suitor 
(YI. 546). Such pious demonstrations were undoubtedly 
rare. 

According to the Arthasastra and Narada one could be 

a Mortgaged pledged or mortgaged to slavery. The 

state of mortgage continued till the debt 
was cleared. Of course the sale, gift or mortgage was 
open only to the rightful owner of a person, i.e., to the 
master of a slave, to a husband, to a father or to kinsmen 
of a minor. 


Perhaps a farther stage is revealed with enslavement 
by judicial punishmeflt. This practice 
7 ‘ J S*! pumah ‘ does not appear in the lists of Yinaya or 
of the Vidura-pandita Jataka. Manu 
refers to it as ‘ dandadasa ’ and the Arthasastra as 
‘ dandapranlta.’ 1 The commentators on Manu explain it as 
“because one cannot pay a debt or a fine.’’ The Artha- 
Sastra lays down that a person enslaved by court decree 


refers to it as 
‘ dandapranlta.’ 
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1 Cf. danijapr&tikartr, II, 24, 
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shall earn that amount by work (dandapranitah karmana 
dandamupanayet), i.e. f the culprit must earn and pay by 
hard labour the fine he is sentenced to. It is not made 
clear in any of the two passages whether this service is 
to be rendered to the state or to the sufferer. This form 
of penal servitude was certainly temporary expiring as soon 
as the fine or decree was worked off. But in the Jatakas 
there are instances of ‘ life sentence ’ too. In the Kulavaka 
Jataka a gamabhojaka is reduced to slavery by the king’s 
decree for bringing malicious charges against his people 
(I. 200). In the Maha-ummagga Jataka the king commutes 
death-sentence of four mischievous councillors and condemns 
them to slavery (VI. 463). 

Narayana and- Nandana extend the dandadasa of 

Manu to include those who are sentenced 

8. Apostate. 

to slavery for leaving a religious order. 
Visnu emphatically declares : “An apostate from religious 
mendicity shall become the king’s slave” (V. 152). 
According to Narada such an apostate is never to be 
emancipated (V. 35; l 7 aj. II. 183). But we have no 
concrete instances of such measures in the Jatakas. 
Obviously these pious rules were difficult to enforce and 
they reflect only a growing tendency against which the 
law-givers strove in vain. 

Manu and Narada specify slaves serving for food, 
a For food Narada says that this type of slave is 

Pleased on giving up the subsistence. 
But this being the condition bis status differs very little 
from the labourer working for hire and paid with food 
(bhataka). Apparently the status of slavery was sometimes 
preferred by a pauper to that of a hireling whose position, 
it will be seen, was sometimes worse than that of his 
brethren . 

It is clear that as want and starvation became acute, 
people sold their freedom for maintenance. Narada’s list 
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10. Debtor. 


accordingly includes one taking to bondage for food in time 
of famine. 

Prom Narada it appears that a (Febtor might have had 
to serve his creditor as slave until the payment of the debt 
with interest (V. 33). Tberi Isidasi, born 
as daughter of a poor carter, heavily en- 
cumbered with debts, was carried off as slave by a merchant 
in lieu of interest. 

kapanamhi appabhoge dhanikapurisapatabahulamhi 1 443 

tarn mam tato satthavaho ussannaya vipulaya vaddhiya 2 
okaddhati viiapantim acchinditva kulagharassa 444 

— Therigatha 

From the commentatorial note on ' dandadasa ’ in Manu it 
appears that this service might also be exacted in lieu of 
a debt (also Mbh. XII. 109. 18). 

Voluntary enslavement is noticed in the ArthaSastra 
(sakrdatmadhata) and in Narada. It is referred to also in 
n voluntary the Sumahgala Vilasini (I. 168) and in 
the Vidura-pandita Jataka (sayam pi 
upayanti dasa). The motives of such self-degradation 
might be manifold. It might be done as penance (Jat. VI. 
87). It might be done to save somebody else’s life. or 
freedom (VI. 135). Evidently such cases were rare. 

* Won through wager ’ is another kind of slave in 
Narada. In the Majjbima nikaya there is a passage which 
12 By wager says ^hat a by throwing a low 

cast with the dice loses son, wife, all his 
possessions and finally goes himself into bondage (129). 
One is immediately reminded of the classic (but by no means 
solitary) instance of Draupadi in the notorious dice contest 
in the Mahabharata (c/. I. 16. 20). 


1 inayikanarp purisanaip adbipatauabahule bahflhi jnayikehi abbibbaritabbe. 
ParamatthedipariT. 

1 iiji'va44biy&. Ibid. 
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There might be other -ways of reduction to slavery. 
The Magadhans once under a spell of pestilence are seen 
is. Miscellaneous offerfbg to be Jivaka’s slave if he cured 

growth of slavery. them (Mv . J 39) One marr yi ng a 

female slave becomes a slave according to Narada. 1 It 
is interesting to note how with the advance of time and 
crystallisation of social institutions slavery became more 
and more institutionalised and its forms and varieties in- 
creased. At first, in the Vedic literature it was only the 
captive in war. The Vinayapitaka gives a list of three, 
th ! Vidura-pandita Jataka in its verse four. In Manu the 
list is widened to seven, the Arthasastra evinces the 
nowledge of eight varieties leaving others unspecified, 
and as we come down to Narada we are presented with a 
still wider list of fifteen. 

The rigidity of the institution however did not mean 
once a slave, always a slave.* There were provisions for 
ManumiBwon. redemption and manumission was not 
unknown. A pledge or mortgage was 
recovered on clearance of debt (Arth., Nar.). One condemned 
for debt or with fine was free as soon as it was paid or 
worked off. One enslaved for subsistence or for a -stipulated 
period attained freedom on termination of the condition. 
The Arthasastra enjoins, and the Vessantara Jataka shows 
that a slave could be released if somebody paid his price 
fixed at the time of sale or bequest. The exiled prince who 
gave away his children as slaves, put a price on them “ as 
one puts a price on cattle ’ ’ (gone agghapento viya tatth’eva 
thito kumare agghapesi). Eventually the grandfather of 
the children paid their price and procured their immunity 
(VI. 546f ) . According to Narada one who saves his master’s 
life in peril is entitled to liberty (V. 30). One made captive 
in fight, one won through wager and one voluntarily enslaved 

1 Nara<J»’s list also contains 1 one enslaved for a stipulated period ’ and * one 
aeif-aold.’ The significance is not made clear. 
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are to be released on giving a substitute of equal capacity 
(Nar, V. 34)-; 1 t]ie husband of a female slave on parting with 
his wife (36). 

' But the commoner means of freedom was voluntary 
manumission given by the owner as an act of grace. This 
was open to all the varieties of slaves (Nar. V. 29). A slave 
girl brings to the housewife the happy tidings of arrival of 
her son who had turned a recluse and is promised manu- 
mission in a fit of ecstacy (Mn. 82). A master freed his 
slaves on the eve of renunciation (Jat. V. 313). Katahaka, 
the runt way slave was traced but freed by his master (T, 
451ff). 

“ The work which the slaves had to do was naturally 
extremely manifold and differed with the 

Function. J 

social position of the master and the 
intelligence of the slave.” 2 Ivatahaka was employed as 
store-keeper (bhandagarikakammam karonto) and Nanda 
was appointed by his master the guardian of his hidden 
property on behalf of his son. High-born and accomplished 
slaves to the king held high offices going up to the position 
of his councillor. As a rule however the work of the slave 
was of a lower nature. 

To take care of the master’s household, to attend to his 
body, to prepare his food and serve the 

Personal attendance. 

dinner, these were the commonest func- 
tions of a domestic slave. The slave Pingala washed the 
feet of her master and the family before they retired to bed 
at night and even after that she sat on the door-sill to await 
the master’s pleasure (Jat. III. 100). With considerable 
detail, Katahaka describes the dasakammam , — how he 
would set the dishes, place the spitoons, look to the drink 

1 A rule the observance of which was very doubtful. Cj. the case of 
Dranpadi. 

* Fick, op. cit. 
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Domestic service. 


and fetch the fan and how he would minister to the master 
when he retired (I. 453). Among the ' impute work ’ which 
is reserved for slaves according to Narada is 1 rubbing the 
master’s limbs when desired’ (V. 7). They served also as 
bathing attendants (ib. 6; Arth. III. 13; Jat. I. 383). 

Apart from personal attendance, the domestic slave did 
all other menial work of the household. 
A very common function of a female slave 
is pounding and winnowing of rice (I. 248 ; II. 428 ; III. 
350) and spreading out the rice in the sun (I. 484). He or 
she is also seen clearing the leavings of food (Nar. V. 6 
Jat. IV. 145); sweeping the yards and stables (Nar. V. 5 
Jat. VI. 138); cleansing the batbiDg tank (Jat. I. 484) 
"itching water (V. 284, 412) ; going on errands (I. 350). 

Generally female slaves were maintained for domestic 
work. All the cases cited above except 

Industrial and Agri- 

cultural establish- Katahaka (and Jat. I. 350) were women 
(also Mn. 82). For outdoor work men 
were employed. The king’s slaves served in the industrial 
and agricultural establishments of the state (Arth. II. 24) 
or fought in his array (Ram. II. 84. 7 ; Jat. V. 4V2) ; private 
slaves plied in the big and small agricultural estate and 
industrial enterprise. 

The institution of slavery was not as innocent as it 
. ... would appear from the functions of a 

slave enumerated above. In the Nama- 
siddhi Jataka is a scene of a master and a mistress beating 
their slave for she had not brought home her wages (ekain 
dasim bhatim adadamanam, I. 402). It would appear that 
the master might let out the services of the slave on hire 
and thus make a profitable business out of him or her, since 
the slave had no right to earn and own property. In the 
paccupannavatthu of the Mamsa Jataka even the slaves of 
bhikkhus go to town to get dainty fare for their sick masters 
OH. 49). 
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Prostitution of 
female slaves. 


concubines. 


Another evil feature was that the female slaves were 
very often kept for enjoyment, avowed or 
surreptitious. Sometimes it is difficult to 
demarcate them from prostitutes and 
In the primitive concepts of social ethics this 
was the natural destiny for the wives and daughters of one 
slain in battle or made captive in war. Instances of slave 
women bearing child to their masters come from the later 
Vedic' literature down to the Artha&Lstra and the JatakaB 
(Ait. Br. II. 19 ; Kaus. Br. XII. 3 ; Arth. HI. 13 ; Jat. IV. 
145, 293). The king’s female slaves are to serve as bath- 
room attendants, shampooers, bedding room servants, 
washer-women and flower garland-makers (snapaka- 
samrahak’-astaraka-rajaka-raalakarakarma diisyah kuryuh, 
Arth. I. 21). Prostitutes and female slaves incapable of 
providing enjoyment to king (bhagnabhoga) are to be 
employed in the stores or kitchen. Female slaves are 
trained along with royal prostitutes in the arts of enter- 
tainment and feminine wiles (11. 27). In the public taverns 
it was not an extraordinary spectacle to find a dasi with 
blooming youth and beauty (pe^alarupa) lying in intoxication 
with her master (II. 25). This was the natural social 
consequence emerging out of the maintenance of large 
number of w’omen slaves within the household. 1 


The code of treatment of a slave by a master and of reci- 
procal duties and relations as formulated in didactic pieces 
is fairly enlightened and high. In the words of Buddha 
slaves and servants form the nadir 
(hetthima dlsa) among the six quarters 
that the Aryan master has to protect ; and (1) he assigns 


Code of treatment. 


1 It might of coarse happen, although very rarely, that a master gives the status 
of wife or daughter-in-law to his female slave (Amba-Pv. Com. IV. 12; Therig., 
446). On the reverse the Jatukas furnish instances of the master's wife and 
daughter falling in love with or marrying their male slave. 
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them work according to their strength (yathabalam kam- 
manta-samvidhanena), (2) supplies them with food and 
wages (bhatta-vetananuppadanena), (3) tends them in sick- 
ness (gilanu patthanena), (4) shares with them unusual 
delicacies (acchariyanam rasanam samvibhagena), (5) grants 
leave at times (samaye vossaggena). 5 The slaves and work- 
men respond to such good ministration in five ways : (1) they 

rise before him, (2) they lie down to rest after him, (3) they 
are content with what is given to them, (4) they do their 
work well, (5) they carry about his praise and good fame. 
(Dn. XXXI. 27). A^oka exhorts the proper treatment of 
slaves and hirelings along with friends and relatives as 
consonant with dhamma (B. E. XIII). According to 
Manu, the master’s duty is to give funeral pinda to the son- 
less slaves and to maintain them when old and weak. The 
Sudra, on the other hand, must never leave his master what- 
ever may be his sufferings. He should maintain his master 
besides his own family when the latter suffers a loss of 
wealth (dravya-pariksaye, XII. 60. 35f). He stands in res- 
pectable company with parents, brother, children, daughter- 
in-law and female relatives of his master with whom a 
Snataka should never have quarrels (IV. 180) . A slave is 
as one’s shadow whose offence the master should bear with- 
out resentment as of his brother, wife, son and daughter 
(IV. 184f). According to the Arthasastra those w-ho do not 
heed the claims of their slaves, hirelings and relatives shall 
be taugnt their duty (n. 1). 

The fundamental fact of the legal position of the slave 
was his complete loss of persona. He 
was the master’s chattel as much as oxen, 
buffaloes, gold ahd silver (Jat. I. 341), or as oxen, gold, 
garments, sandal-wood, horses, treasures, jewels, etc. (V. 
223). The master had the right to recover him if he ran 

1 Constant- relaxation so that they need not work all day, and special leave with 
extra food and adornment for festivals, etc,— Buddhaghosa, Cf t Jat. III. 486. 
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Rwajr (I. 451, 458) or disposed himself to another master 
(Nar. V. 40). He had the right to make a bequest of him 
to another (Jat. VI. 138). He was just as Yidura, the 
councillor, describes himself. : “ I am a slave from my 
birth ; my weal and woe come from the king, I am the 
king’s slave even if I go to another, he may give me by 
right to thee. ” 

Addha pi yonito aham pi jato 
bhavo ca ranno abhavo ca ranno 
das’aham devassa param pi gantva 
dhammena mam manava tuyliam dajja ti, 

VI. 285 

As will be seen below the master could take the life of 
his slave with impunity. 

A slave can have no property (Manu, XII. 60. 37; 
VIII. 416f), i.e., he cannot earn money by working for 
others (adhigaccbanti parakarma-karanadina, — Narayana). 
Whatever he earns belongs to his master (Mbh. I. 82. 2211 ; 
V. 33. 63 ; Nar. V. 41). The doors of the Samgha were 
closed to him (Mv. I. 46). He could not enter an agree- 
ment unless authorised (Arth. III. 1). He could not stand 
as witness except in case of failure of qualified witnesses 
(Manu, VIII. 66, 70). 

These legal disabilities do not discord with the idealised 
. . . .. ...... relation between a master and a slave out- 

lined above which ignores any right on 
behalf of the slave. Nor does his inferior social status. 
In Manu and in the Santiparva (242. 20) he appears as an 
integral part of the master’s family, 1 deserving of treat- 
ment similar to the members of the household. If a slave 
sometimes figures in the less respectable company of cows, 
mares, she-camels, she-buffaloes, she-goats and ewes (of 
which the issue belongs to the owner of the mother,— Man u, 

1 Also Mbh. V. 23. 16 ; 30. 39 ; Jit. II. 428; III. 167. 

53— 1866B 
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IX. 43 ; cf. Jat. I. 341 ; V. 223), this is no paradox. For 
th emagna familiaoi the Aryan householder embraced within 
its fold these domestic animals as much as the slaves. 
Animals had as much claim to kind treatment as slaves 
(ASoka’s R. B. XIII) and neither had the social status of 
the other members of the family. This is shown in 
characteristic fashion in the Nanacchanda Jataka. Punna, 
the female slave is offered a boon along with the master, the 
mistress, the son and the daughter-in-law. While they ask 
for a village, 100 milch cows, a car and ornaments, she 
for a pestle, a mortar and a winnowing basket (II. 428). 

This Punna receives from her master the epithet — 
‘jammi,’ meaning ‘thelow, contemptible.’ ‘Thouwiltbea 
slave, 1 is a serious form of curse (Mbh. 1. 16. 19ff). Dasiputta 
is a universal term of abuse (Jat. I. 225 ; III. 233 ; IY. 41). 
King Yidudabha is insulted as the ‘ son of a slave-girl ’ 
even by a slave woman (IV. 145). Children of slave-girls 
by their masters did not get over this stigma. 1 Mahanama 
the Sakya cannot dine with his daughter Vasavakhattiya 
by the slave Nagamunda. Bodhisatta, as king’s chaplain, 
disports with a slave-girl, but cannot give his family name 
to the bastard born to him (IY. 298). 


The legal and social position of the slave being what it 
was, his habitual lot was not to be petted and fondled like 
a foster child. The slave Katahaka learnt 
whip. wilting with his master and two or 

three handicrafts (vohare) and grew up 
to be a fair-spoken and handsome youngman * (vacanakusalo 
yuva abhirupo ahosi). Brought up in the refinements of 
his master s house, he could successfully pose abroad as 
his master’s son. With a master like Bodhisatta such 
treatment is intelligible, but even with such a master, the 
slave could not escape the fear that " at the slightest fault 

1 Ait. Br. II. 19 ; Kama. Br. XII. 3. 
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he shall be beaten, chained, branded and fed in slave’s 
fare” (talitva bandhitva lakkhanena anketva dasapari- 
bhogena pi paribhunjissanti, I. 451). It is wonderful that 
Mrs. Rhys Davids finds only two instances of actual ill- 
treatment in Buddhist literature, 1 the one where a slave 
tires the temper of her mistress by persistent late-rising and 
is struck in the bead with a lyncbpin causing bleeding 
(Mn . 21 ) ; the other where a girl is beaten with rope by 
her master and mistress for not bringing home her wageB 
(Jat. I. 402 f). In Buddha’s discourse slaves and servants 
are said to be obeying the inhuman orders of a king harried 
by stripes and fears (dandatajjita bhayatajjita. Mn. 51; Sn. 
I. 75). “ Men acquire men as slaves and by beating, 

binding and by otherwise subjugating them make them work 
day and night. These people are not ignorant of the pain 
that is caused by beating and chains.” 

Manusa manusaneva dasabliavena bhunjati 
Vadhabandha nirodhena karayanti divani^am 
Atmanascapi janati yadduhkham vadhabandhane, 

Mbh. XII. 261. 38f. 

The cruel master in the Vessantara Jataka ties the 
bands of the boy and the girl with a creeper and holding it 
tight beats them and drives them on. “ Where he struck 
them the skin was cut, the blood ran, when struck, they 
staggered against each other back to back ” 2 (VI. 546f). 
In the Rajjumala-vimana (Vimanavatthu) occurs the 
doleful sketch of a maid-servant who was abused right and 
left and when she grew up, had a liberal deal of blows 
and fisticuffs. She was taken by the hair for slaps and 
kicks. She tried to escape with a shave but it made her 
lot worse. The mistress was aroused at her tonsured poll. 

1 CarnK His., Ch. VIII, p. 205. 

5 There is a perceptible element of exaggeration to make a perfect villein of the 
Brahmapa and demonstrate the piety and fortitude of the prince who ia a Bodbisatta. 
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She bound her head with a rope and pulled it down with a 
wrench whenever it pleased her fancy. The maid was thus 
nicknamed rajjumala. Weary of her life she thought of 
deliverance by committing suicide in the jungle which was 
happily averted. Such apparently was the common lot of 
slaves as insinuated in Sakka's talk with a maid who would 
not weep at the death of her master’s son. “ You must 
have been oppressed, beaten and abused by him and 
therefore, thinking he is happily dead, you weep not 
(Jat. III. 167). 

Nuna tvam imina piletva badhetva paributta bhavissasi, 
tasma * sumato-ayan ’ ti no rodaslti. The same treatment 
to a dasi is echoed in the commentary on the Uraga- 
petavatthu, I. 12 : — 

Yadi evam tena tarn potbetva veyyavaccakarita bhavissasi 
tasma manne sumuttaham tena matenati na rodaslti. 

In both cases the insinuation is denied and in the Jataka 
story, it is said that the young master was full of love and 
pity for his slave — ‘ te samagga sammodamana piyasamvasa 
ahesum.’ But this was a Bodhisatta family and Sakka’s 
words more correctly represent the standard. 

The toll of misery did not always end with beating and 
binding or other ingenious device of torture. A setthi ’ s 
daughter is afraid that her father would cut her and her 
slave lover to pieces if he heard of. their liaison (Jat. I. 120). 
In the Nagavimana we read that the guard of a sugarcane 
field (ucchupalaka) in the employ of a Brahmana was 
clubbed to death by his master for having improvised a hut 
to accommodate some bhikkhus and given them canes 
to eat. 

tam sutva brahmano kupito anattamano tatatatavamano 
kodhabhibhuto tassa pitthito upadhavitva muggarena 
tam paharanto ekappaharen’ eva jf vita voropesi (VvA. 
Y. 12). 
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The servile class (dasajati) should be given by their 
masters used articles and torn clothes no longer fit for wear 
(adharyani viSirnani vasanam, Mbb. XII. 60. 33 ; Jat. I. 371). 
Broken rice (kanajaka) and sour gruel were their habitual 
food (An. I. 145). ‘ A slave’s fare ‘ is a common phrase of 

abuse in the Jatakas (dasaparibhoga, I. 

Sl * ,Tas <are ‘ 451; 459). The ArtbaSastra gives a 

foretaste of this stuff when it says that bad liquor (du^tasura) 
fit for selling at lower than standard price may conveniently 
go into the ration of slaves, hirelings or hogs and draught 
animals (II. 25). The slave was not even entitled to a 
square meal. He was to get provision in proportion to the 
work done (yathapurusa-parivapam bhaktam kuryat, II. 
24; _cf. Jat. III. 300). ’ 


The run-away slave. 


That the slave’s was not an enviable lot is also clear 
from the fact that freedom was highly prized 1 and that he 
sometimes ran away from his master’s 
house (Jat. I. 451, 458). Even the Artha- 
sastra, which is otherwise so liberal, has to admit that a 
run-away slave forfeits the right of redemption. 2 

When a slave was discharged from bondage, no legal or 
social stigma attached to him any more. The ban of the 
samgha -was lifted from him (Dn. II, 35). 
But the mere fact that a slave could earn 
freedom does not necessarily mean amelioration. If he was 
competent to settle in a skilled profession it was the better 
for him. For a poor unskilled person it was into the fire 
from the frying pan, i.e., either a change of master or 
service as a labourer for hire. 


Freed slave. 


As a matter of fact-j it was not the status of slavery 
which was so degrading, the degradation w^as inherent in the 


1 *Tato nidanam labbetba pamnjjarp, adhigaccbe somansssajp, Mn. 39. 

* It i» strange of Mrs. Rhys Davids to say “ we do not meet with rnn-away 
slaves." Loe. eit. 
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class which served as drudge to the higher orders. In this 
light is to be read the injunction of Manu 
Tb* slave and the ^at a gudra. even if set free, is not 

slavt-class. Ary ft and * # 

Sudra slave. released from servitude — ' for who can 

take away that which is inborn in him? ” 
(VIII. 4-14). This also explains the two sets of rules, 
seemingly contradictory, in the Dharmasastras and in the 
Arthasastra. Those very ‘ impure works ’ (sweeping ordure, 
urine, leavings of food; attending to the master while naked), 
which Narada assigns to a slave, are prohibited for him in 
the Arthasastra. While Manu and Narada countenance no 
rights of property for a slave, the Arthasastra allows him to 
earn, own and inherit property. Even after his death, his 
kinsmen have the priority of claim on his property over the 
the master. Sale and mortgage into slavery are laid under 
severe stricture. Chastity of a female slave is meticulously 
guarded not only against the master but against royal 
officers and every debauch with heavy fine and violation 
entitles her to freedom (i.e., forfeiture of value on the 
part of the master, — mulyana&d). 

While Manu declares that a Sudra is not released from 
servitude by being set free, the Arthasastra rules that an 
Arya does not lose his birth-right (aryabhava) even if 
enslaved. If it is true that in the latter the Sudra is not a 
distinctly separated category from the Arya as in the former 
but a part of it, that only indicates that the Sudra of the 
Arthasastra is not the same class as the Sudra of Manu. It 
is remarkable that the liberal rules of the Arthasastra are 
confined to the one and the main chapter (dasakalpa) and its 
cursory references elsewhere do not adhere to the same 
enlightened principles. These latter were applicable to large 
classes of people who stood between the border lines of the 
Sudra and Mleccha groups, i.e., who were neither absorbed 
within nor kept in complete isolation from the Aryan social 
organism. The privilege accrued to the upper classes 
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degraded to slavery, the Aryas proper. The instance of the — 
Vessantara Jataka is a clear proof of this proposition. The 
prince, who gives her daughter to slavery, puts a high price 
on her lest a low-born should pay it and * break her birth- 
right ’ (jatisambhedana kareyya). 

In the Artha^astra, the Mlecchas are expressly kept out 
of the privileges. The suggestion readily occurs that they 
formed the bulk of slavery. But certainly a Mleccha could 
not be put into a job which brought him into personal contact 
with an Aryan master. It appears that Sudras, i.e., the 
lowest of the Aryan fold or the aborigines who became an 
appendage to the Aryan system, supplied the mass of slave 
labour, not the Mlecchas of whom even the sight and air 
were reprehensible, nor the upper orders who were occasion- 
ally relegated by freaks of fortune. This is why in Manu 
and in the didactic episodes of the Epics, dasa and iudra 
go synonymously. This is why * dasa ’ is so often distinctly 
referred to as a jati, i.e., a class by birth and not a functional 
group. 

The actual condition and life of this class, though not 
enviable, was better than that of the slaves of ancient Greece 
and Italy or of the late 1 white plantations.’ When Megae- 
thenes said that the Indians do not employ 

ct. Western slavery. 8 ] aves> J^g 0Q ly bl’OUght forth this contrast. 

Unlike those countries again, the number of slaves in India, 
though large, was a fraction of the labouring class. The 
work of degrading manual labour was shared between the 
slave, the free hired labourer and a host of Mlecchas and 
hinajatis. Hence in India the basis of economic life was not 
slavery and the Eastern analogy' of the slave of Rome and 
Sparta in all-round exploitation was not the dasa but the last 
of the classes mentioned above. 



CHAPTER II 
Hired Labour 

Free Labour agricultural and paitoral; industrial; mercantile; domestic; 
miscellaneous. Oririn in pauperism. Modes of payment. Degradation and devalu- 
ation of labour. Wage and Profit rates. Free contract? Terms of hire. Slave labour 
and hired labour. The Labourer and the Outcast. Paucity of labour unreBt. 

In the scale of economic gradation the hired labourer 
stood just below the slave. Leaving aside the better 
artisans who were more or less organised in guilds and had 
the instruments of collective bargaining to secure good terms 
of agreement, the unskilled * hands ’ are found distributed in 
five categories. 

While the small farmer carried on agricultural operations 
single-handed or with the co-operation of the family, a 
remarkable division of agricultural labour 
p^Btond' Labour. “ d and employment of operatives in large 
numbers is noticeable in the big estates 
of solvent landowners. In the Pali literature they are seen 
working in diminutive gangs under big merchants and 
farmers, such as for example under the cattle-magnate 
Dhaniya of the Suttanipata (I. 2. Com.) and the agriculturist 
Kasi-bbaradvaja in the same work (I. 4; cf. Sn. I. 171; 
Jat. IV. 276). The Sakya and the Koliya clans appear in 
the paccupannavatthu of the Kunala Jataka as working 
their estates jointly by means of a horde of dasas and 
kammakaras — bondsmen who had no standing in the 
corporate body holding a position akin to serfs and villains 
of feudal society (V. 412). 1 The mass of slaves and hired 
labour in agricultural work were employed separately for 


1 Supra, p. 23, 
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tillage, field-watching, liarvesting, tending and grazing 
cattle and for dairy production. There were professional 
ploughmen (kasim katvfi jivikain kappentassa, Jat. II. 165 ; 
bhatim va kasim va katva laddhavibhavanurupena yagubhatta- 
dini sampadetva pitaram posesi, IV. 43) ; field-watchers 
who had huts built close by the field and had their meals 
there and dwelt there day and night (Jat. III. 52; IV. 276; 
Sn. IV. 195f); and even winnowers of grain available for hire. 

Hired labour appears side by side with slave labour also 
in spinning, weaving or other manufactures whether in 
state establishments or with private 

2. Industrial Labour. r . , . , » 

. owners. Instances of the former are 
furnished in the Arthasastra (II. 23). In a Jataka story we 
come across a tailor in the employ of a merchant (setthim 
nissaya vasantassa tunnakarassa tunnakammena jivissama, 
Jat. IV. 38). 

The slave and hireling were employed in mercantile 
and marine labour to hawk the wares of the master or to 


. .. ... T . serve in the deck. A rich Brahmana 

sails to Suvannabhumi with merchandise 
and slaves and servants (dasakammakara) to multiply bis 
wealth (IV. 15); Mittavindaka hires himself out as drudge 
in a vessel voyaging on deep sea (I. 239; II. 103). In 
the Milindapanho, a deck labourer in a sea-going vessel 
thinks in the vein "1 am a wage-earner serving in this 
ship and get my food and wages hereby (bhatuko abam, 
iraaya navaya kamrnam karomi, imayabam navaya vahasa 
bhattavetanam labhami, p. 379).” 

The hired man served in menial household work along 
with the slave in the house of rich merchants and 


land-owners (Jat. III. 129). Besides these, were sundry 


4. Domestic Labour 
and 

•5. Miscellaneous. 


job-seekers without any fixed employ- 
ment who stood between vagrancy and 
starvation, who eked out a miserable 


existence by any chance engagement, whose services might 


si— .i ami r 
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be requisitioned for a month, fortnight, or even a day 
(Vr. XVI. 9) and who sometimes, offered themselves for a 
particular work apparently with many masters at a time, 
e.g., the water-carriers (paulyaharaka) who rear up a street 
dog (Jat. II. 246), the water-carrier of the Gangamala 
Jataka (bliatiko udakabhatim katvli) of whom we shall know 
more anon and Piriguttara and bis associates who clean the 
road for the king going to disport in the park (VI. 348). 

The advent of the new labouring class after the slaves is 
obviously due to economic depression. The origin of 
. . . . _ . slavery was in the right of the strong over 

the weak, — of hired labour in want and 
penury. It is only as late as in Paiiihi that we come 
across this parvenu (vefcana, vaitanika, IV. 4. 12). The 
rules of the Artha^astra and of the Dharma&istras are an 
illuminating commentary on the scanty data of the Pali 
canon and they lead to the unmistakable inference (despite 
the contrary opinion held in certain authoritative quarters J ) 
that living was not easy for all, that want and plenty 
prevailed side by side and that although people held it 
degrading to work for hire, the number of persons reduced 
to such straits was by no means small. There must have 
been a wide prevalence of pauperism when want and starva- 
tion became a factor impelliug people to sell themselves to 
slavery (bhaktadasa, Manu, XVIII. 415). This same 
factor explains why inspite of the degradation of hired 
labour to a lower economic status, its ranks were swelled 
by perpetual supply from the landless and the destitute. 


The wage-earner was commonly paid in money but he 
might be paid also in food or in both (Artb. II. 24; Vr. 

XVI. 13; Jat. IV. 43). Other curious 
mediums of payment are also mentioned in 
the Jatakas. In the higher courses of learning the pupils 


Modes of payment 


Rhys Davids : Buddhist India , pp. 49ff, 
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are admitted by teachers for an honorarium or for personal 
attendance and between the two discrimination is made in 
favour of the former : 

dhammantevasika diva acarivassa kammam katva rattim 

•j ■ • 

sippam ugganbanti, acariyabhagadayaka gehe jetthaputta 
viya hutva sippam eva ugganhanti. IT. 278. 

Veda never told his pupils to perform any work or to obey 
implicitly his own behests ; “ for having himself experienced 
much woe while abiding in the family of his preceptor, he 
liked not to treat them with severity.” 

dubkhabhijuo hi gurukulavasasya sisyan pariklesena 
yojayitum neyesa. Mbh. I. 81. 

A Brahmana youth serves a eandala as menial to acquire 
a charm (Jat. IV. 200). A girl is taken to service for three 
years in a family for a scarlet robe (kusumbharattavatthena 
bkatim karomi, V. 212), and a wife is “obtained after 
working for seven years in a house” (sattasamvaccharani 
ghare katva laddhabhariya, VI. 338). The worker in these 
cases receives a specified reward for which he has a fancy 
and accordingly lets his service unconditionally for a period 
demanded by the master. 

Although the subjects of these illustrations must not be 
classed with ordinary hired labourers and although these 
illustrations fall outside the ordinary terms of service, they 
point uniformly to a low valuation of 
v»^ e ationof°Lab n our Do ' labour. In the popular stories the 
workers’ normal diet is coarse rice-gruel 
(kummasa-pinda, Jat. III. 406) and it never pretends to 
anything above the yagubhatta. In the Mahaummagga 
Jataka, a potter’s hireling after a full day’s work with clay 
and the wheel, “sat all clay-besmeared on a bundle of straw 
eating balls of barley-groat dipt in a little soup.” 

Mattikam aharitva cakkam vattetva mattikamakkbita- 
sarlram palalapithake nislditva mutthim mutlhim katva 
appasupam yavabhaltam bhunjamanaqi, VI. — 372. 
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Sutana cannot make^both ends meet and thinks, “I get a 
masaka or a half-jndsufca for my wages and can hardly support 
my mother,” and he ventures to meet a yakkha and certain 
death for a thousand pieces with which his mother may be 
provided (III. 326). A pathetic humour pervades the story 
of the water-carrier who saved a half-masa ha in the city- 
rampart and was so transported by the thought of spending 
it on a festive day together with another half-masaAa saved 
by his water-carrier wife 1 that he ecstatically ran singing 
league after league to fetch the treasure under scorching sun 
rays, “in yellow clothes with a palm-leaf fastened to bis 
ear.” The happy pair thus budgeted their savings of one 
masaka: “we will buy a garland with one part of it, 
perfume with another, and strong drink with a third” 
(III. 446). 

The average daily income of the workman was, therefore, 

the smallest copper piece in currency which is far below the 
living wage. Such pittances of wage are corroborated in the 
Arthadastra which fixes a pana and a quarter per mensem 2 
for agricultural labourers and field-watchers with provisions 
proportionate to the amount of work done (II. 24). They 
are not always entitled to a square meal and sometimes the 
diet actually varies according to labour. The sight of 
a begging monk coming with full alms-bowl from his house 
inspires the thought in the setthi that if his dasas and 
kammakaras had got that food he could have more work out 
of them, and he sighs for the loss sustained (Jat. III. 
300). 

1 Not st'rictly according to law, for the two had only cohabited (kapanitthiya 
saddhiip sarpvlsam kappesij. A casual word gives a vivid glimpse into the life and 
social status of these people. 

s I.e., 20 masakas a month, or 2/3 masaka per day. Manu’s rate i* 1 pana or 
16 musakaa for the lowest menials, 6 punas or 96 masaka s for the highest, plus 1 
drona of grain, i.e,, 4 aijkakas or 512 palas (Com.) and clothing every 6 months 
(VII. 126). Thus the daily wages are 1/2-3 maqaka s with 1/30 drona of grain and 
clothing after 6 months. 
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Wages might be fixed or variable or they might be 
assessed at a fraction of the gain. In its regulations on 
textile labour, the Arthasastra lays down that wages are to 
vary according to the quality and quantity 
rates. of the yarn produced ; only artisans who 

can turn out a given amount of work in 
a given time may be engaged on fixed wages (II. 23). 
Vrhaspati distinguishes between servants engaged on pay 
and servants engaged for a share of the gain (XVI. 8) . 
But whatever the mode of payment, wages are uniformly of 
a low standard. The rates for share of profit are standard- 
ized by experts (ku4alah) at 3/10 of crop for the cultivator, 
of butter for the herdsman and of sale proceeds for the 
pedlar (Arth. III. 13 ; Yaj. II. 194-; Nar. VI. 2. 3). This 
astonishingly inequitous rule is somewhat liberalised by 
Vrhaspati who entitles a cultivator’s servant to 1/5 of the 
crop plus food and clothing or only 1/3 of the crop (XVI. 
13) / How labour was estimated in proportion to capital is 
best illustrated in the regulation of the Santiparva fixing 
only 1/7 of produce for the cultivator who borrows the seed 
from others, the same share being' fixed for traders with 
others’ capital (60. 25f). To revert to Narada’s rule, “For 
tending 100 cows a heifer shall be given to the herdsman as 
wages every year, for tending 200 cow ; s a milch cow shall be 
given to him annually and he shall be allowed to milk all the 
cows every eighth day ’’ (VI. 10). In the Sfmliparva he is 
allowed the milk of 1 cow for tending 6 kiue and 1 pair for 
keeping 100 (60. 25). And these rates arc hardly more 
lucrative than the profit rate when the grave responsibilities 


1 CJ. the present rats prevailing in the districts of Western Bengal where the 
landless cultivator (Ihet majttr) gets between 13 and 1/d of produce and the Bleeping 
landowner the rest. In Bihar and Orissa the lamia and. halraJw get 1} srs. of 
coarse grain for one day's labour and S-10 lultahs of land with a tilth additional 
income in the harvesting season. CJ. also the more liberal rule of the Artha^istro on 
behalf of cultivators in crown-lands who obtain l/l or 1/5 of produce fll. 2i). 
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of the herdsman tending his cattle in beast and robber-ridden 
forests are taken into account . 

A contract entered into before appointment between the. 
employer and the employee on the wages and the terms of 
service is frequently dealt with by jurists and politicians. 
_ , „ This contract, freely agreed to between 

the parties so often propounded with 
zest, was no less a fiction than the freedom of contract 
insisted upon with cant by the anti-trade-unionists of the 
Victorian age and meant little less than terms dictated 
by the moneyed master to the destitute toiler with 
starvation staring in the face whose vocation required no 
technical skill and who had no organisation like the seni 
and the gana and no leader like the jetthaka or pamukha to 
bargain for a higher pay and better working conditions. 
Labour legislation of the Dbarmasfistras shows that public 
conscience was not alive to the fundamental inequity in 
distribution of wealth, because these protective laws were 
themselves derived from ancient tradition and current usage 
except for a thin humanitarian gloss which is less percept- 
ible in popular literature reflecting actual conditions of 
society. The injunction that an “ ill-considered and im- 
proper ’ ’ agreement shall not be enforced is only a pious 
wish, and even if it was ever observed, the proper and 
standard rate was enough by itself to make the small wage- 
earner chafe in life. 

The field-watcher w ? as liable to a fine or compensation 
T for any loss. The watchman of the Sali- 

kedara Jataka to whom were delivered by 
a Brahmana farmer 500 karisas of land for a wage, is afraid 
when the plot is ravaged by parrots, that “ the Brahmana 
will have a price put on the rice and debit it from my 
account ” (salirn agghapetva mayham inam karissati, IV, 
276 ff.). Thus the hireling had responsibilities unlike the 
slave for any injury to his master’s chattel or to the job 
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undertaken. Any deficit out of the estimated output from 
the quantity of raw materials supplied must be made good 
from the wages — so goes the rule of the Arthasastra on 
textile labour (sutrahrase vetanahrasah dravyasarat, II. 23). 
If fines are remitted in special cases considering accident, 
disease, elc., the loss incurred by the employer must be 
compounded by extra work (ibid). Payment may be with- 
held if circumstances change since the employment and if 
workmanship is below the employer’s satisfaction (desa- 
kalatipatanena karmanam anyatha karane va ua sakama 
krtamanumanyeta, III. 14; cf. Yaj. II. 195). For negli- 
gence of work a hired tiller or herdsman is to be flogged 
(Apast. II. 11. 28. 2f). A workman who abandons his 
work before the expiry of the term shall forfeit his whole 
wages and pay a fine of 100 punas to the king (Vis. V. 
153f). He is responsible for the “ implements of the work 
- and whatever else may have been entrusted to them for 
their business ” (Nar. VI. 4). The herdsman is account- 
able for the damage done by cattle in others’ fields (Gaut. 
XII. 20f ; Manu, VIII. 240 ; Vis. XII. 20-26 ; Yaj. II. 162) 
and for loss of cattle through the depredation of thieves, 
robbers, wild beasts, reptiles, diseases and accidents unless 
he exerts himself timely to prevent the loss — a thing 
certainly not very easy to establish when the onus of proof 
remains on him (Arth. II. 29; Apast. II. 11. 28. 6; Manu, 
VIII. 232; Yaj. II. 164; Mr. VI. 11-17). 

The - economic position and security of these unskilled 
hands who plied in big plantations or 
Hired labour ° ur and purveyed manual labour from door to door 
on a short term service was thus in many 
respects worse than that of the slaves. In the Milinda the 
bhatikas are put among the most degraded sort of work- 
people while the ddsaputtas stand in best company (p. 33.1), 
These latter were at least well-fed like domestic animals. 
In the Jataka stories paid servants are not always admitted 
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to the facilities which slaves commonly enjoy. The 
amenities of the master’s home were not for them. As 
regards general social status there was little to choose 
between a slave and a free labourer. A ‘ hireling ’ is as 
much a term of abuse as a ‘slave’ (Jat. II. 94). With the 
slave he is classed with oxen and buffaloes (I. 341). 1 King 
Yudhisthira is instructed to exact labour from artisans only 
with the payment of food as unto -kine and asses (Mbh. 
XIII. 95. 39). His position depended primarily on the 
master’s solvency and sense of humanity and secondarily 
on his own brawns and brains, as much as did the 
slave’s. A petty craftsman’s apprentice had generally 
a hard lot (VI. '372) with little prospect of mitigation 
under any circumstances : but with a rich master the 
position is not necessarily reversed. We have a miserly 
merchant who grudges the alms to a monk which might 
be spent for returns over his half-fed labourers and slaves ' 
(III. 300) and we have the counterparts in a rich and 
pious merchant whose labourers are engaged in outdoor 
work under good living conditions and with a square 
meal (III. 445f) and in a Brahmana whose wagemen even 
give alms and observe fast and moral rules (IV. 50). 

Lest workmen should spoil work in hand, the author of 
the Arthasastra forbids indiscriminate sale of liquor to 
them and in a curious fit of contradiction, a few lines 
.below he gives the - economic advice that bad liquor, fit for 
selling at reduced price, may conveniently be given to slaves 
and workmen in lieu of wages ; or it may form the drink of 
beasts for draught or the subsistence of hogs. 

dasakarmakarebhyo va vetanam dadyat. Vahana-prati- 
panam sukara-posanam va dadyat, II. 25. 

The sentiment underlying the bare statement is more 
eloquent than pages of theorizing and legislation. 

1 Among hired workers, Vrbaspati classifies the warrior, the cultivator, the porter 
and the household servant in descending order of status (XVI. 10). 
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In their social segregation and economic position these 
people stood on a par with the still lower underdogs of the 

The Labourer and I n di aQ Society — the candahis, thepufefcusas, 
the Pariah. the venas, the nesadas, the rathakaraa, 

etc., who settled in villagesof their own outside the habitat 
of the ordinary people. The serving folk as well are some- 
times seen to dwell outside the city or village gate as 
befitted their economic and social position (Jat. I. 239 ; III. 
446 ; VI. 348) and acknowledge that indication .of social 
inferiority (V. 441 ; VI. 150; Mn. V; Mbh. XIII. 22. 22). 
The localisation and isolation of the free proletariat was not, 
indeed it could not be, as thorough as in the case of their 
prototypes, — the mleccha and the Mnajati, and they never 
attained to the community and solidarity of caste in the 
stricter sense. There are instances of Brahmanas and 
Gahapatis taking to servile occupations under the chill of 
adversity (Jat. I. Ill, 475 ; II. 139 ; III. 325 ; Sut.,p. 119). 
But the great mass was evidently composed of the socially 
degraded classes in whom “ the profession of a hired labourer 
was as much hereditary as the poverty connected with it ’- 1 
and who had hardly any chance of access to a more respect- 
able and remunerative calling. 2 The elements of the upper 
classes relegated by shufflings of fate were probably equated 
with them after a short course of levelling process. Thus 
it becomes intelligible why tradition called it the direst 
misfortune that a freeman should work for hire in another’s 
land and how the fluctuations of fate of earlier days had a 
gradual tendency to give way to concentration and perpetua- 
tion of poverty in a. plebeian caste, 3 — a caste scattered and 
heterogeneous without the blessings of a communal life. 


1 Pick : Die Sociale GHederung, p. 195. 

1 There is one instanoe in the Jatakas where a king honours a hireling with the 
post of setthi (1. 422). 

3 Note the term 'daliddakula' frequently used in the Jatakas. 

55— 1866B 
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And it is because this caste did not crystallise into a commu- 
nity and because it was numerically smaller than the 
superior castes and smaller than the labour population of 
ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, that it did not mature 
into an explosive material seething with perennial discon- 
tent under the superstructure of civilisation and material 
prosperity . 1 


1 Times have since changed. They are now as scattered, ill-organised, degraded 
and impoverished as before but their number has immensely multiplied. Together 
with the under-ryots whose lots are not improved with the successive tenancy lows, 
they are rapidly growing into an organised menace to the existing social oid«r. 



CHAPTER III 
Despised Castes and Races 


The htnajdti 

I. The Candala: Origin. Appearance. Aria and professions; corpse-bntnex, 
executioner, hunter, magician. Habitat. Social segregation. Social and economic 
disabilities. General status. 

II. The Pnkhuaa : Origin. Profession. Status. 

III. The Nesads: Origin and identity. Racial and professional stigma. The 
hunting profession, luddaka, kevatta. Methods, equipments and accessories for 
hunting and fishing. Habitat. Social status. 

IV. The Vcpa : Ethnico-profeaaional castes. Status. Craft. 

V. The Bathakara : Origin and degradation. Craft ; chariot-building, leather- 
work. StatuB. 

The apasada or mixed castes. Inferior raceB. 

Side by side with the four vannas constituted by Aryan 
invaders, the social physiognomy presents a host of despised 
castes and professions represented by the 
aboriginal races going under the general 
brand oimleccha OThmajali. Panini knows them as the class 
of aniravasitas below the Sudras (2. i. 10). The Pali literature 
picks up five of these pariah castes for constant mention. The 
Suttavibbahga Pacittiya enumerates them in contradistinc- 
tion from the privileged estates of Brabmana and Ivhattiya : 
hlna nama jati candalajati venajati nesadajati pukkusajati 
esa hlna nama jati (II. 2. 3). These five appear associated 
in a conglomerate class of outcasts also in other passages 
(Mn. 93, 96, 129; Ad. 11. 85; Bn. 1. 93; Pug. IV, 19). 


The hmajali. 


1. The Candala 

In Indian tradition the candala has always been the by- 
word for subjection and contempt. The 
earliest references are seen in the Yajur- 
veda Samhitas and in the Upanisads. They show clearly 


Origin. 
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that the candala was a degraded caste but yield no parti- 
culars . 1 Fick suggests that they were originally a tribal 
body . 2 After the -first Aryan invasion the conquerors and the 
conquered were divided into two broad social categories, — 
dryavarna and dasavarna. Gradually the dasavarna or the 
defeated aboriginals yielded to numerous sub-castes or classes 
in a social hierarchy taking positions according to their 
loyalty to the victors and to the adoption of the foreign 
culture. Those who remained outside the Aryan social 
scheme were reduced to a medley of pariahs and under-dogs. 
Among these outcasts some were ethnic groups, held 
together by a common race (hinajati) humiliated for their 
despicable callings. The candala was at the bottom of the 
ladder. The Brahmanical theory that he is the issue of a 
Sudra husband and a Brahmana wife reveals only a jealous 
attempt to preserve the purity of the stock against the grow- 
ing menace of pratiloma marriage. If the children of these 
marriages did really sink down to the status of candalas, 
certainly that does not explain the origin of the caste and 
Fick’s suggestion seems to be substantially correct. 

That the candala s were aboriginal local tribes with their 
peculiar trades and professions and social customs crystall- 
ised later into a caste or community under the rigid isola- 
tion forced upon them by the Aryan or Aryanised society 
is gathered from the bulk of Pali evidences as well as Epic 
literature. 

The Kamayana depicts the candala in the following 
strain with blue complexion, blue robes 

? ‘ dishevelled locks, garlanded from the 

crematory, anointed with ashes from the same, and adorned 
with iron ornaments.” 


1 Ch. Up.. V. 107 ; 24.4; Siv. G r . S., iy. 1; Saip. Gr. S., ii. 13; vi. 1, etc. Vija- 
eeneyi-Satp. xxx. 21; T»it. Br. iii. 4. 17. 1 ; Br. Up. iv. I. 22. 

1 Op. cit., 204 If, 
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nllavastradharo nilah paruso dhvastamurddhajah 
cityamalyamgaragasca ayasfibharano’bbavat (I. 58. lOf). 
Manu also enjoins that the dress of the candala should 
consist of the garments of the dead and that black iron 
should be their ornament. (X-. 51). 

In the Matanga Jataka he is described as “ clad in a bad 
under-garment of red colour round which a belt is tied ; 
above this a dirty upper garment, an earthen pot in hand ” 
— rattadupattam nivasetva kayabandbanam bandhitva pamsu- 
kulasamghatim parupitva mattikapattam adaya....(IV. 379). 

Manu also adds that he is “ distinguished by marks at 
the king’s command” (X. 55) Medhatithi understands 

these as external marks such as “ axes, adzes and so forth 
used for executing criminals and carried on the shoulder.” 
Govindaraja explains these as “ sticks and so forth,” Nara- 
yana as “ iron ornaments and peacock feathers and the like.” 
But the more plausible is the explanation of Ragbavananda, 
that they are to be branded on the forehead and on other 
parts of the body. 

To the candalas were assigned certain despised profes- 
sions befitting their rank which they had 
Arts and Profes- to pursue hereditarily. The Artba&istra 
8I0 “‘ corpse-burner. fixes their habitat beside the crematorium 
(pasanda-candalanam smasgnante vasah, 
II. 4). Manu (X. 51) and Visnu (XVI. 14) ordain that their 
clothes must be the mantles of the deceased. The occu- 
pation readily suggested by these injunctions is that of 
burning dead bodies. This was presumably not an independ- 
ent profession but a compulsive service imposed on them by 
the state or society at large. Manu says : “ In the daytime 
they may do the work assigned to them by order of the 
king ; the corpse of anybody who has no relations they must 
carry out of the house — such is the standing rule ” (X. 55). 
According to the commentary on the SUavImainsa Jataka a 
candala is engaged in removing corpses (chavachaddaka- 
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candala, III. 195). He is certainly the corpse-burner 
(chavadabaka) who tops the list of despised professions in 
Milinda (p. 331). 

The. cremation of unclaimed dead bodies and those of 
criminals seem to be an associate function 
tioner. PubllC Exeou ’ of the equally disreputable job of an execu- 
tioner. Manu says : “ Criminals they 
shall kill according to the law, by order of the king; the 
clothes of the criminals, their beds or other ornamental 
articles they may keep to themselves ” (X. 56). Visnu says 
“ A candala must live by executing criminals sentenced to 
death ” (XVI. 11). In the Anusasanaparva his duty is 
that of the public executioner (48. 11). 1 In the Arthasastra 
it is laid down that a candala is to function for whipping 
a transgressing woman in the centre of the village (III. 3) 
and for dragging an attempting suicide with a rope along 
the public road (IV. 7). The idea of employing a candala 
for these purposes was to add an insult to the injury inflicted 
on the culprit. 

The candala is sometimes seen also in the despised role 
of a hunter. In the Santiparva, Maha- 
bbarata he is an animal-trapper in a forest 
(138.23) and pursues his trade with a pack of dogs (338. 
114). In the Arthasastra occurs a parable which conveys 
that a candala usually profits by a fight between a dog and a 
pig (IX. 2). Manu assigns only dogs and donkeys as their 
wealth (X. 51). The profession of hunting is assigned to 
the caste known as nisada and the candala is not commonly 
seen in this role. This may have been an occasional or an 
additional calling. Or the term candala may have been 


Hunter. 


1 Cf. a J ataka sketch of the coraghainka : attano carittena pbarasuflca kantaka* 
kassSca adSya kasiyanivasino rattamaladharo (II. 41. 179). The candalas customarily 
wear a garland of red flowers (Jat, III. 30). Their dress and ornaments presumably 
were not uniform since, according to the Smrtis they had them as they found them 
in corpses brought for cremation. 
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used in a more generic sense covering all pariahs and 
outcasts among whom the nisada or animal-killer was one. 
This is the more probable explanation as we come across 
other occupations of a candala which do not fit in with a 
corpse- carrier or an executioner. One is found to earn 
living by selling fruits out of season but it should be 
remembered that he is a Bodhisatta (Jat. IV. 200).. 
Another is found mending old things (jinnapatisamkharanam 
karoti, Jat. V. 429). The phrase ‘ mulavyasanavrttmam ’ 
used in Manu with reference to the occupation of a Sopaka 
Candala is explained by Nariiyana and Nandana as those 
who live by digging roots, i.e., in order to sell them as 
medicine. The candala may appear with begging tray in 
hand (kalopihattba, An. IV. 375). In a Jataka story a 
king is reduced to candalahood under the fury of his oppressed 
subjects (VI. 156). Evidently not the candala caste but 
the general status of outcasts or degraded castes is meant. 

' The analysis of the phrase ‘carulala-vamsa-dhopanam ’ 
which occurs in the Dlgbanikaya (I. i. 13) and in the 
Cittasambhuta Jataka is illuminating. 
iagg»ter r .° bat and Davids renders it as ‘ acrobatic feats 

by candalas.’ Rouse as ‘ the art of sweep- 
ing in the candala breed ’ and Fick as ‘ the art of blowing 
a Candala flute.’ The annotation of Buddhaghosa in the 
Sumangalavilasim clarifies the cryptic expression. He 
treats the phrase as a compound of three separate things. 

1 Candala ’ means ‘ avogula-klla,’ — a trick with an iron ball, 
‘ vamsa’ is ‘ venum ussapetva kijanam,’ a trick with a 
bamboo pole (which is balanced on the juggler’s forehead or 
throat while at the other end his pupil is poised. Com. Sn. 168), 
‘dhopanam ’ is ‘ atthidhovanam.’ Here the scholiast refers 
to a barbarian custom in a certain janapada where corpses 
were not burnt but buried and when decomposed, were dug 
out ; the bones were washed and buried again with balms. 
The funeral rite was accompanied w ith drinking bouts and 
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gusty wailings. — He quotes a passage from the Anguttara- 
nikaya (V. 216) where the custom called 1 dhopanam * is 
said - to be prevailing in Southern India and hilariously 
observed with feasting, dancing, singing and merry-making. 
He adds significantly ‘ Idha ekacce pana indajalena 
atthidhovanam dfaopanan ti vadanti.” 

Two things are apparent. Firstly, the custom certainly 
belongs to some aboriginal tribes particularly inhabiting 
Southern India and presumably to the candala s. Secondly, 

‘ dhopanam ’ is a conjuring trick of bone- washing also 
presumably practised by canddlas. The ball-trick and the 
pole-trick may be acrobatic feats or sleights of hand. What 
is gathered is that the canddlas practised various sorts of 
magical and acrobatic feats peculiar to their breed (candala- 
kammam). They displayed their art in public shows or on 
roadside which brought a few coppers from sight-seers. 

The reference in the Anguttaranikaya to the custom 
prevailing in ‘ southern districts’ weakens the comment of 
Fick that “ the candala village placed in the Citta-Sambhuta 
Jataka in front of the gate of Ujjein and thus to the west 
of India, may have probably existed only in the imagination 
of the narrator who carried the narrow conditions of his 
home over the whole of India.” 1 There is nothing to show 
conclusively that the candala caste was peculiar to the 
social organisation in Magadha and Vanga because their 
modern descendants are mostly located there and because 
Magadha and Videha are referred to by Manu as the land 
of mixed castes. 

The candala had to remain in strict isolation from 
civilised contact and at the bottom of the uncivilised society. 
“But (unlike all other castes) the residences of the 
canddlas should be outside the village” — so ordains Manu 
(X. 51). “ Gandalas must live out of the town In 


1 Op.cit. , p. 204, 
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this their condition is different (from and lower than that 
of the other mixed castes)” — so lays down Visnu (XVI. 14). 

“ Endued with a dreadful disposition, he must live in the 
outskirts of cities and towns ” (Mbh. XIII. 48. 1). In the 
Jatakas the candalas are always seen living outside the city 
gate (bahinagare, IV. 376, 390 ; VI. 156) in villages and 
settlements entirely by themselves (mahacandalagamako, IV. 
200 ; candalagama, IV. 376, 390 ; candalavatakam, VI. 156). 
Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang corroborate the fact that they 
lived outside the city in their own villages. The latter-adds 
that when they at all entered the municipal area, they had 
to travel along the left side of the road. 

Elaborate rules of contact fortified the social partition. 
First and foremost, the rules of the table. The Bramanas 
of Kasi who were thrown out of caste “ having been made 
to taste the leavings of a Candala - 
Soc ai b grega 10 n. (candalucchitthabhatta) for their life, 

retired in shame to the kingdom of Mejjha ( mleccha ) and lived 
with the king of that country (Jat. IV. 376 ff). In Buddha’s 
own words food earned by unlawful means “is like the 
leavings of a Candala ” ; — the following Jataka story 
narrates how a Brahmana takes the leavings of a candala 
under pressure of hunger but later awakes to the disgrace 
done to his birth, clan and family, vomits out the food with 
blood and retires into the forest to die forlorn (II. 82 ff). 


The Smrtis prohibit touching a candala by higher 
castes for which purification by bathing is necessary ' 
(Apas. II. i. 2. 8; Gaut. XIV. 30 ; Manu, V. 85 ; Va4. 
XXII I. 33 ; Yaj. III. 30). Hence the wind and water that 
carry this contact is equally loathsome. Setaketu, the 
proud Brahmana pupil loathes the wind that brushes the 
body of a fellow candala pupil (Jat. III. 233). Another 
Brahmana in whose locks gets stuck a tooth-stick nibbled 
by a candala and carried by river current, reviles and curses 
the culprit and compels him to move and live downstream 
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(IV. 376 ff; cf. Vin. IV. 203 ff). A parable in the 
Artha6astra shows that “ a reservoir of water belonging 
to candalas is serviceable only to candalas, but not to 

others ” (Yatha candalodapanascandalanam- 

evopabhogyo nanyesam evainayam. I. 14). Even sight of 
and speech to them impurify (Manu, III. 239). Apastamba 
says : “As it is sinful to touch a candala so it is to speak 
to him or to look at him” (II. 1. 2. 8.). A merchant’s 
daughter and a chaplain’s daughter wash their eyes with 
scented water and turn their back at the sight of candalas 
which brings bad luck. The two creatures are beaten to a 
jelly by the people who forfeited the expected distribution of 
free food and liquor due to the evil omen (IV. 376 If, 
390 ff). 

It is sickening to narrate the multifarious disabilities 
thrust upon these people to square up their isolation and to 
_ . . , . perpetuate their subjection and humilia- 

disabilities. tion. “A man who fulfils a religious 

duty should not seek intercourse with them ; their business 
they should conduct among themselves and their marriages 
they must contract with their equals. Their food must be 
given them by somebody other than an Aryan in a broken 
vessel ; at night they shall not go about in the villages or in 
the towns” (Manu, X. 52 f). A student of the Vedas shall 
not study in a village where candalas live nor if a candala is 
within sight (Apas. I. 3. 9. 15-17 ; Gaut. XVI. 19 ; Va4. 
XIII. 11). “If (while reciting the Vedas) they hear noises 
made by outcasts or candalas, they shall sit silent and 
fasting during three days” (VaS. XXIII. 34). They are 
debarred from standing as witness except in case of transac- 
tions in their own community (Arth. III. 11; Manu, VIII. 
64; Ear. I. 155). For touching one of a higher order they 
are to be fined (Arth. 111. 19; cf. III. 20). For stealing 
an animal of a candala the thief is fined only half of the 
standing rate (IV. 10). 
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Nothing demonstrates more sharply the social status of a 
candala than his very frequent classification with a dog 

(Apas. IT. 4. 9. 5; Gaut. XVII. 24; Vag. 

General Status. ' r 

XXIII. 33). A house-holder is to practise 
charity by throwing food outside the house on the ground 
for dogs, candalas, outcasts and crows (Vas. XI. 9 ; 
Manu, III. 92). In the Mahabharata he stands in the 
company of cows, elephants, dogs, ravens and vultures 
(VI. 29. 13; XII. 207. 42 if). Manu extends the list to 
pig, cock, ass, camel and all and sundry animals (III. 239; 
XII. 52). “Haven of ill omen” is the common form of 
address to him (Jat. III. 233, IV. 388). But he was not 
really as well off as these companions. The wind and 
sight of these animals did not pollute an Arya, nor were the 
sacred Vedas profaned at their hearing or by their presence. 
The candala was lower than the dog and the crow. In the 
Smrti literature the candala is the lowest of all mortals 
(Manu, X. 16, 26). 

In popular literature “contemptuous as a candala’' has 
become a proverbial expression. Into the mouth of a young 
lioness to whom a jackal had made a proposal of marriage 
the words are put — “This jackal is considered low and 
wretched among the four-footed animals, similar to a 
candala (hlno patikuttho candalasadiso, II. 6). A Brah- 
mana designates his adulterous wife as papacandali (IV. 
24 f). 

The story of the Oitta-Sambhuta Jataka shows with 
pathetic clarity the mournful lot of these pariahs. Two 
candala brothers living outside the city, display their simple 
arts outside the city gates. By accident and no fault of 
their own their loathsome sight is caught by two conceited 
women. They are mobbed almost to death. The thought 
comes to them, — “all this misery has come upon us because 
of our birth ; we are not allowed to pursue our own trade” 
(candalakammam katum na sakkhissama) , They conceal 
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their birth and go to study at Taxila. Here again they are 
exposed by their dialect (candalabhasa) and driven out with 
blows for their audacity of intruding into the knowledge 
which was the preserve of the upper classes. The story 
also demonstrates how complete the isolation was — the 
isolation imposed by all the ingenuity that the priesthood 
was capable of — “that in the midst of a population speaking 
an Aryan dialect they preserved even in linguistic matters 
their racial individuality .” 1 

Was there no mitigation for the candala ? It is admit- 
ted that Sastra rules do not reflect truly the actual conditions 
of society. But in this respect at least the popular stories 
of the Jatakas show that reality did not go very far from 
priestly theory. The few Jataka stories that afford casual 
relief should be taken with some discount for the subject 
therein is always aBodhisatta. In one case he dares to kick 
a fellow Brahmana pupil who is defeated in an academic 
dispute and the action is condoned by the teacher 
(III. 233) . We have seen that the candala was not at all 
admitted to the courses of learning. Elsewhere he is served 
by a Brahmana for a charm and the Bodhisatta motive 
comes out in the open when the latter loses it from denying 
his candala teacher out of shame. The fitting conclusion is 
the sermon by a king that a teacher is always to be respected 
be he a Sudda, Candala or Pukkusa (IV. 200 ff). In 
another story a candala who is maltreated by a merchant’s 
daughter, lies down in fast for six days at the merchant’s 
doors, obtains the girl for wife and compels her to carry him 
on her back to his village (IV. 376). 2 Every available 
testimony goes to show that the fellow would have been 
flayed or lynched no less than a Negro who would show the 
same temerity with a Yankee woman a few years ago. 

1 Pick : Op. cit., p. 20S. 

* The apology is expressly gi-ven,— “For the reBolve of such a man (Bcdbie&tta) — 
bo it is said, always succeeds." 
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In a discourse to the Brahmana Aggikabharadvaja 
Gotama cites the instance of Matanga, 1 a candala who reached 
the highest fame and went to the Brahinaloka while many 
high-bred Brahmanas owing to their sinful deeds are blamed 
in this w f or]d and goes to hell after death. Hence not by 
birth is one a pariah or a Brahmana, by act one is a pariah 
or a Brahmana (Sut. V. 138. 142) 

Na jacca vasalo hoti 
Ha jacca hoti brahmano 

Kammana vasalo hoti 
Kammana hoti brahmano 

But why had he to fall back upon the next world to 
vouchsafe reward or punishment? The brutal level to 
which these people were kept precluded any question of 
their admittance to the centres of learning and enlighten- 
ment. The platitudes of the Suttas go down before the 
bard facts revealed in the Jataka stories. Of physical 
tyranny and economic subjection of class by class, history 
has. abundant instances. But it is doubtful whether to the 
segregation and soul-killing device innovated by the Arya 
for a candala there is any parallel. 

II. The Pukkusa 

Nothing can be definitely said about the origin or the 

occupation of these people. Even their 
Origin- , . , . , , , ., . 

name is subjected to a wide range of 

variants. The Brbadaranyaka Upanisad has Paulkasa, 

the Maitrayani Samhita spells as Puklaka or Pulkaka 

(1. 6. 11), the Vajasaneyi Samhita as Paulkasa (XXX. 17). 

The Arthasastra gives Pulkasa. In the Smrtis they appear 

as Pukkasa while the Pali form is Pukkusa consistently. 

Like the caiidala the pukkasa of the Smrtis is a mixed 


1 Cj. Jataka, IV. 376ft. ; Manu, IX. 14.48. 
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caste, but opinions differ about his descent. The Artha- 
sastra says that he is the issue of a nisada on an ugra woman 
(III. 7), Manu (X. 18) and Bodhayana (I. 8. 11), on a 
Sudra woman. According to Visnu (XVI. 5) and Vasistha 
(XVIII. 5) he is born of a Ksatriya woman by a Vaisya 
father, according to Gautama (IV. 19), by a Sudra father. 

Visnu ordains that the' pukkasa must live by hunting 
(XVI. 9). Manu assigns him “ catching 
and^weepiEg. h ' ,ntm8 and killing of animals living in holes” 
along with two other mixed castes, viz., 
ksattrs and ugra s (X. 49). In the Pali literature he appears 
in an altogother different role. The commentary on the 
Silavimamsa Jataka explains him as one living by removing 
flowers (pupphachaddaka-pukkusa , III. 195). The puppha- 
chaddaka also appears in the Milinda in a circle of despised 
castes and professions (p. 331). In the Theragatha his 
occupation appears to be the removing of faded flowers from 
temples and palaces. Pick, is thus led to state: “I don’t 
believe that the Pukkusas were a special professional class 
but a race that lived generally by hunting and only 
occasionally by dirty work, like cleaning temples and 
palaces.” 1 Dhammapala’s commentary, however, throws 
more light on his functions. Thera Sunita born as a 
pupphachaddaka, earned his living as a street-sweeper, not 
making enough to kill his hunger. Id early dawn he cleared 
the street of Rajagaha, collecting scraps, rubbish and so 
on into heaps, and filling therewith the baskets he carried 
on a yoke. 

Whatever their origin and profession, one thing remains 
social status certain, — that they were a despised race 

whose lot was almost as bad as that of 
the candala. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad paulkasa 

1 Op. cit.,p, 206. On the pukkuta Rhys DavidBsays in the Pali Dictionary, — 
“ name of a inon-Aryanl tribe, hence designation of a low social class, the members 
of wbich are said (in the Jatakas) to earn their living by means of refuse-clearing.” 
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is the name of a despised race of men along with the candala 
(IV. 3. 22). In Manu (XII. 55) and in the Yajuavalkya 
(III. 20) they are classed with candalas and various breeds 
of animals as creatures in whose wombs a Brahmanicide 
is born. In the Anu4asanaparva they are the progeny 
of the candalas, eat the flesh of asses, horses and elephants, 
and just like the candalas wear clothes procured by stripping 
human corpses and eat off broken earthenware (48. 24). 
In the Jatakas they are very commonly bracketted with the 
candalas. Like that of their bedfellows their sight was 
unseemly. Elder Sunlta plied his trade in early dawn 
obviously to escape sight. When Buddha was approaching 
with his train, finding no place to hide in on the road, lie 
placed his yoke in a bend of the wall and stood as if stuck 
to the wall. He speaks of himself in the Theragatha : 
“ Of low family am I, I was poor and needy. Low was 
the work I did, namely that of removing faded flowers. 
I was despised by man, held in low esteem and reproved.” 1 

Nice kulamhi jato ’ham daliddo appabhojano ; 
hlnam kammam mamam asi, ahosim pupphachaddako, 

620. 

jiguccliito manussanam paribhuto ca vambhito 
nlcam manam karifcvana vandissam bahukam janam, 621. 

III. The Nesada 

According to the Artba^astra and the Dharma&istras, 
the nisada is the offspring of a Brahmana 

Origin and identity. ' ' 

on a Sudra woman. Eick groups him 
like the candala and the puhhusa among the “ ethnic 
castes ” held together by a common race. The derivation 
of the word (ni — ‘down, sad — settle) indicates those who have 


1 Cf. Olden berg : Buddha, p. 159. 
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settled down, i.e., the settled aboriginals. 1 As pointed 
out by Macdonell and Keith,' 2 this view of Weber is support- 
ed by the fact that the ritual of the Visvajit sacrifice 
requires a temporary residence with nisadas, for 
the nisadas who would permit an Aryan to reside 
temporarily amongst them, must have been partially 
amenable to Aryan influence. But the name appears in early 
Vedic literature also as a general term for the non-Aryan 
tribes outside the Aryan organisation like the Sudras ; for 
Aupamanyava (Yaska : Nirukta, iii. 8) took the five peoples 
(pailca janah) to be the four castes (catvara varnah) and 
the nisadas and the commentator Mahidhara explains the 
word where it occurs in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita as meaning 
a Bhilla or Bhil (XVI. 27; cf. XXX. 8). 

Apparently, the nisadas like the candalas were originally 
a tribal group that lived mainly by hunting 

Caste or profession ? , - , . ,, - , . . “ 

and fishing, the professions which re- 
present the lowest stage of human culture. In India these 
bore the additional stigma of killing living beings. 3 This 
stigma, and the consequent isolation retarded racial 
admixture and these people retained their tribal charac- 
teristic within the Aryan structure. In the Pali and 
Sanskrit literature we hear not only of villages and settle- 
ments but also of states, kings and armies of nisadas. The 
legal definition of their origin however shows that the 
racial isolation gradually slackened under the stress of 
material circumstances. A Brahmana youth adopts the 
occupation of a hunter when he cannot maintain himself 
by any other art and dwells in a border village or outside 
city gate (Jat. II. 200; VI. 170). Among the ten callings 
of a straying Brahmana appears the hunter’s (IV. 361ff). 

1 Rhys Davids gives in Pali Dictionary 'one who lies in wait.’ 

* Vedic Index. 

* Dusitah sarvalokesn nisadatvani gamisyati 
Pranatipatanirato uiranukro^atam gatalji 


Rom. I. 59. SI. 
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The profession followed by the entire branch of a low race 
took the shape of a caste when it was reinforced by infiltra- 
tion from higher caste-orders. 

It is not to be supposed that the profession of animal- 


Hauter par excellence. 


killing ' was confined to a specific tribe or 
caste or that all those who took to it 


received the stamp of a specific caste-denomination called 
the nisada. Manu assigns slaughter of wild animals to the 
mixed castes of Medas, Andhras, Cun'cus and Madgus, of 
cave-dwelling animals to Pukkusas, Ksattrs and Ugras 
while reserving killing of fish to Nisadas (X. 48f). Else- 
where snaring animals is attributed as a supplementary 
occupation to the mixed caste of Sairandhra (X. 32). 
Megasthenes’ fourth class of population consists of abori- 
ginal herdsmen and hunters — “ those who alone are 
allowed to kill animals,” representing a professional class 
rather than a tribal or caste group. What maybe inferred 
is that these professions were pursued more or less by all 
aboriginals although the nisada tribes were hunters par 
excellence, so much so that a professional hunter came to 
be called a nisada in popular parlance whatever his tribal 
origin. 

The strictly professional name as distinguished from the 


Luddaka and Kevatta. 


racial is ‘ luddaka ’ for hunter and 
‘ kevatta ’ (Sans, kaivarta ) for the fisher- 


man or boatman. In the Pali works we come across the 


vattakaluddako (Jat. I. 208, 434 ; II. 113), the godhaluddako 
(I. 488; III. 107), the tiitiraluddako (III. 64), the miga- 
htddako (II. 153; III. 49, 170, 185) according as the 
hunter or fowler specialised in stalking a particular beast 
or bird and purveyed its flesh. The kaivarta likewise 
seems to be a professional and not a tribal name. It does 
not appear in the Smrti lists of mixed castes. According 
to the nomenclature of Manu the caste name corresponding 
to the fishing profession is mdrgava or ddsa begotten by 


67-1 365B 
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a nisada on an ayogava woman (another mixed caste) and 
“ subsisting by working as a boatman whom the inhabitants 
of Aryavarta call a kaivarta ” (X. 34). The nisada king 
Guha is seen ready with his flotilla of 500 boats and 
hundreds of kaivarta soldiers in anticipation of Bharata’s 
hostility to Rama (Ram. II. 84. 8). Within the profession 
of nisada, fishing appears as a matter of course, as much 
as hunting (Mbh. I. 28 ; Jat. VI. 71f). 

As these people excelled in bagging the different species 
of the four-footed, feathered and finny 
Arts and Appliances. raceg ^ ^eir ar t Sj appliances and accom- 
plices differed accordingly. The quail-trapper nets quails by 
gathering the birds with the imitation of the note of a quail 
(Jat. I. 208, 434; II. 113) and the partridge-catcher snares 
his preys by means of a decoy bird (III. 64). 1 The iguana- 
trapper goes to the forest to dig out iguanas with spades and 
dogs (godhabilam bhindanatthaya kuddalam gahetva suna- 
khehi saddhim aranfiam pavisi. I. 488). The deer-stalker 
marks the whereabouts of deer from their foot-prints traced 
from the water-place, sets the toils (migaluddako vaddha- 
mayam pasam oddetva agamasi, IT. 153) and bags his victim 
with sword and spear (asiii ca sattin ca, III. 185). Bows and 
arrows instead of the snare and the sword or spear were also 
used (II. 200). For fishing purposes, nets were the 
commonest instruments while the line (balisiko baliseDa 
raaccha uddharati. Mil. 412; cf. Jat. I. 482; Sn. II. 
225f) and the wicker-cage (kuminani, Jat. I. 427) set in 
pits and holes of rivers (nadikandaradisu, II, 238) were also 
in use. It is not always however that the nesada specialised 
in killing a particular animal and very often all manners of 
birds, beasts and fishes came within his pursuit (II. 200; 
VI. 71f., 170). 


1 Just like hi* modern prototype. The santhals, kols and olher aboriginals still 
catch partridges and doves by the same ar$ific$. 
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Settled acd nomad- 
ic hunters. 


The professional hunter of course sells his bag, — beast, 
bird or fish to the market place in the 
adjoining city. He may have a modest 
catch that can be carried on a pole (VI. 
170) or there may be a windfall so that he drives a cart- 
load of venison (III. 49). The hunters probably disposed 
of their booty to the retailers who ran stalls of different 
varieties of flesh in the market place. 1 There were also 
people who did not dispose of their prize but lived upon them 
direct. “ Certain men of the marches (of Benares) used to 
make a settlement wherever they could best find their food, 
dwelling in the forest, and killing for meat for themselves 
and their families the game which abounded there ” (IV. 
289). This is reminiscent of the accounts of Diodorus and ' 
Arrian on the wild nomadic tribes who lived on chase out- 
side human dwellings. As the conquerors appropriated land 
of the superior grade, the more conservative of the original 
settlers withdrew to the marches where land offered little 
attraction to the tiller. Hunting, animal-keeping and free- 
booting became the occupation of these Bohemians. They 
were less amenable to Aryan culture and consequently 
accorded a more dishonourable status than their more settled 
compatriots. 

It is not possible with available data to fix the geographi- 
cal regions where the hunting and fishing 
folk were mainly located. Probably they 
were scattered all over the country, generally grouped in 
their own villages, situated outside the borders of cities as 
usual with other despised professions and castes, and gene- 
rally fitted in a structure of communal economy. They are 
referred to as plying their nets jointly and as being obedient 
to one another’s bidding (anyonyavasavarttinah, Mbh. XIII. 


Habitat. 


1 Gogbatako, orobhiko, sCkariko, magbaviko, Bakunliko, etc., are butchers in 
different varieties of flesh and not keepers or banters of different animals, 
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50). Elder Yasoja was born at the gate of the city of 
Savatthi in a fishers’ village, as the son of the headman of 
the 500 fishermen’s families who fished together in the river 
Aciravati (Therag. 243if). The anglers (balisika) in another 
village are in the habit of sharing their prize as it appears 
from a ruse planned by one of them who had a snag in his 
tackle and took it to be a big fish : 

puttakam matu santikam pesetva pativissakehi saddhim 
kalaham karapemi, evam ito na koci kotthasam paccasim- 
sissati (Jat. I. 482). 

Elder Losaka Tissa was born in a fishing village of a thou- 
sand families (kulasahassavase kevattagame) in Kosala of 
which the I ,000 heads went together to fish in river and 
' pool (I. 234). Elsewhere fishing nisadas are found to live 
in a remote region in the midst of the ocean (samudrakuksa- 
vekante nisadalayarnuttamam, Mbh. I. 28). The fishing 
tribes of the western countries brought tribute to Yudhisthira 
(II. 32. 10). In a Jataka story are found two villages of 
hunters near Benares on the two banks of a river each with 
a chief over its 500 families (VI. 71f). A nesadagama near 
Benares is very common reference (II. 36; IV. 413; V. 337; 
Therlg. Com. 291ff) and such villages are seen as early as 
in the Latyayana Srauta Sutra (VIII. 2. 8). 

Von Schroeder suggests indentification of nisadas with 
^Nysaeans who, according to the Greek memoirs sent an 
embassy to Alexander when he was in the land of the 
Asvakas. 3 The identification however is doubtful. Varaha- 
mihira recognises a kingdom (rastri) of the nisadas in the 
south-east of the Madhyadesa (Br. Sam. XIV. 10). Guha’s 
principality was situated on the banks of the Ganges 
beyond Kosala with the city of Srhgavera (Ram. II. 50 ; 
83. 19). 


, 1 Indien Literatur und Culiur, p. 366. 
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The nesCtda was despised both for his profession and for 
his birth. His was a despicable pursuit 
Social position. ( luddac g ra khuddacara’ti, Dn. XXVII. 25). 

That animal-killing was stigmatised is evident throughout 
the Jatakas. It is among the ten pursuits of straying 
Brahmanas. A king asks a hunter to give up his calling 
and adopt agriculture, trade and usury (IV. 422). A setthi's 
son also dissuades a luddaka from his profession (III. 51). 
It is given that these ill-behaved people (dussilanam miga- 
luddaka-macchabandhadmam) receive but do not follow the 
law (III. 170). In the Mahabharata a long tribute is paid 
by Sakra to the nisada king Nala who is well-versed in all 
duties, conducts himself always qjith rectitude, has studied 
the Vedas. . . , leads a life of harmlessness unto all 
creatures, is truth-telling and firm in his vows and in 
his house the gods are ever gratified by sacrifices held 
according to the ordinance. In that tiger among men — 
that king resembling a lokapdla in truth, forbearance, 
knowledge, asceticism, purity, self-control and perfect 
tranquility of soul. . . ” and so on (III, 58. 8-11). 
According to the Brahmanical rules, a Sudra is not allowed 
to read the Vedas nor to perform sacrifices, not to speak 
of a nisada. The picture is unreal' and the encomiums 
may not be taken to suggest that a nisada who gave 
up his trade was promoted from his order to higher 
ranks. 

A more realistic account is that of the nisada king Guha 
who claims Rama’s friendship and is embraced by -the 
latter. But neither Rama nor Bharata accepted the food 
offered by him. Unlike the Vanara and the Raksasa allies, 
this nisada king does not figure in the sacrificial rites aDd 
public jubilations held after Rama’s return from exile to 
Ayodhya. The nisada was a despised creature, both by 
birth and profession, and stood just above the Candida and 
the pukkusa in the scale of social gradation. 
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IV. The Vena 

Like the nesada, the vena and the rathakara were 
according to Rhys Davids “aboriginal 

Professional Castes. ° 

tribes who were hereditary craftsmen m 
these crafts.”- 1 Fick describes them as “professional 
castes” or “non-Aryan races who, although they stood on 
a higher culture-level than the hunting and fishing races, 
engaged in branches of profession the practice of which 
presupposed no acquaintance with metals and their employ- 
ment an’d were therefore held in low esteem by the Aryans 
who worked with iron instruments.” 2 The Aryans advanc- 
ing along the Gangetic plains gave the original settlers 
names after the material \Vith which they worked. Thus 
the ‘bamboo-worker’ and the ‘carriage-builder’ became 
names of tribes or castes (jati) . 

The vena, literally, is one working with bamboo reeds. 

In the Vedas, venu is mentioned as a reed 
of bamboo; but vena, vaina or venukara 
are not seen. 3 Apart from the Pali passages referred to above, 
the vena appears at the end of the Milinda list of crafts and 
professions along with the chavadahaka, pupphachaddaka and 
nesada. In a Jataka -verse the venl is bracketed with the 
candala (sic) as a term of rebuke (V. 306) . The venukara 
or velukara who goes into the forest with his knife to collect 
a bundle for his trade (Jat. IV. 251) is probably another 
name of the same “functional caste” who ranks in the con- 
ventional fashion along with the candala, pukkusa and 
rathakara in the Lalita Vistara as hlnakiila in which a 
Bodhisatta is not reborn (Oh. III). 

The tribal craft of these people was working with 
reeds, i.c., basket-making and flute-making. Dhammapala 

1 Dialogues 0 / the Buddha, Vol. I, p. 100. 

2 Op. cif., p. 208. 

In the ArthaSastra, the taina is the issue of an Ambas^ha on a Vaidebaba 
woman (III. 7). 
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explains them as a caste working on willows and reeds 
(venim va ti venajatika villvakara-nalakara, PvA, p. 175). 
The Jataka commentary on vent (V. 306) explains it* by 
tacchikd, — a carpenter’s widow. 1 Probably the original 
bamboo-working race was not always rigidly identified with 
its profession. Manu defines the function of the vena as 
playing drums (X. 49) while the craft of making baskets 
and other things with cleft bamboos is ascribed to the 
pandusaupaka caste originating from the candala (Mbh. 
XIII. 48. 26; cf. Manu, X. 37). 

V. The Rathakdra 


Origin and Degrada- 
tion. 


The rathakdra or chariot-maker is in the Atharvaveda 
one of those subject to the king (III. 5. 6) 
apparently standing as an example of the 
industrial population: It appears definitely as a caste-name 
in the Yajurveda Samhitas (Hath. XVII. 13; Mait.II. p. 5 ; 
Vaj. XVI. 17, XXX. 6) and in the Brahmanas (Tait. I. 1. 
4. 8; III. 4. 2. 1; Sat. XIII. 4. 2. 17). In the Yajnavalkya 
he is the progeny of a mdhisya (Ksatriya father+Vaisya 
mother) and a karanl (Vaigya father -j-Sudra mother). In 
later literature he is a caste below the Vaisya but superior to 
the Sudra. 2 He is a functional caste like the taksaka and 
the dhaivara, the carpenter and the fisherman respectively 
in the Vedic literature, held as inferior to the drya orders. 
His further deterioration in social esteem is exhibited much 
later in the Pali texts quoted above. In the Ivhandahala 
Jataka he figures in a low series with the pukkusa and the 
vesa (VI. 142). 3 


1 Thus one despised caste is explained by means of another. In the Vedic litera- 
ture the taksaka or joiner appears in a low role. 

1 Weber : Indische Studien, 10, 12, 13. Hillebrandt suggests that the Anu 
tribe formed the basis of this caste, referring to their worship of the Rbhus who are 
chariot-makers Par excellence. Vedische Mythologie, 3, 352 f. 

3 In the Artba£astra, the rathakam 'a is a profession prescribed for the mixed 
caste of Vaipja (III, 7), but in the previous chapter, it is a caste-name. 
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This rathakara whose very appellation indicates the 
, . function of chariot-building, became 

Craft : chariot-build- # , 

ing leather- work. associated in course of time with a new 

craft, that of working on leather. Probably this transforma- 
tion from a comparatively less to a more disrespectable 
pursuit took place in the Gangetic regions and probably this 
also explains the consequent deterioration in social status of 
the caste as seen in Pali literature. In the Majjhima 
the artisan who is shaping an axle of a chariot 
(rathassa nemim) is not a rathakara but a ydnakara (I. 5). 
In the Jataka verses the metaphor occurs twice, — “just as 
the rathakara cuts the shoe according to the skin" (ratha- 
karo va camraassa parikantam upahanam, IV. 172 ; ratha- 
karo va parikantam upahanam, VI. 51). In the first, the 
commentary explains rathakara as cammakara. The com- *, 
mentary on the Petavatthu also explains rathakarin as 
cammakarin (III. 1. 13). But certainly there was no com- 
plete overlapping of the two crafts in the same caste, for the 
cammakara and the rathakara are both mentioned side by 
side in the Milinda list referred to above. 1 

That the two were not identified is also proved by the 
_ . , , x enumeration of the cammakarasipvam 

among the set of despised callings cited in 
contradistinction from the despised castes. The occupation 
of a cobbler was held disreputable in all quarters. Manu 
assigns working in leather to the mixed castes of karavara 
and dhigvana (X. 36. 49) : this karavara again, is said to 
be begotten by a carmakdra on a nisada woman (Mbh. XIII. 
48. 26) . 2 Food offered by the shoe-maker is not to be 
taken by a Brahmana (Mbh. XII. 37. 31). Even trading 


1 Cowell and Boose find a puzzle in this duel function of the Rathakara and take 
refuge in the suggestion that he might be the worker of wooden shoes. 

* According to Manu however, by a nisada man. on a vaideha woman. 
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Workmanship. 


in iron and leather is censurable (vikrayam lohacarmanah, 
XII. 295. 5 f). 

The leather-worker's was a developed art. He did not 
make shoes only. He prepared leather- 
sack holding a hogshead’s weight (kumbha- 
kara-gahikam cammabliastam) / leather ropes and straps, 
shoes “big enough for an elephant,’’ and leather parachute 
(cammaekatta) by means of which a hunter flies down a 
mountain (Jat. V. 45 f). He worked shields of 100 layers, 
of superb workmanship (phalasatam 1 2 cammam hontimantl- 
sunitthitam, VI. 454), He is among the eighteen senis of 
artisans who build a king’s dwellings in Uttarapancala 
(VI. 427). 


The conventional Pali list does not certainly exhaust the 
T . . medley of castes and tribes who either 

because of their race or for low occupations 
remained outside the pale of the Aryan culture. Under the 
general brand of mleccha passed the procession of indigenous 
and foreign barbarians in the Epics, — the Pahlavas, Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Kiratas, Clnas, Hunas and so forth. 
Sinful races who act like canddlas, ravens and vultures are 
Andhakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Savaras, Cucukas and Madra- 
kas in the South and Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas and 
Kiratas in the North (Mbh. XII. 207. 42 £f). The Yonas, 
Kambojas and Gandharas settled in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Among the Yona, the Brahmana and Sramana 
had no foothold in Asoka’stime (R.E., V.). Among them 
and the Kambojas, it is said in the Majjkima, there were 
only two castes, arya and dasa (d’eva vanna ayyo c’eva daso 
ca) and where a dasa can be an arya and an arya a dasa (93). 

1 Cj. the cammamaluka or the leather Back used to carry earth dug out of a 
tunnel (Jat. VI. 432). 

* Phalasatappamapam bahukhare khadapetva mudubbavaip upanitacammarp, — 
Com. 


58— 1366 B 
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The Andhras occupied the land beyond the Godavari, — the 
southern part of the Central Provinces and Nizam’s domi- 
nions. The Pulindas, though scattered over many provinces 
appear mainly in the north and north-east of the Andhras 
(R. E. XIII). 1 The Abhiras who earned notoriety as a 
tribe of robbers (Ram. VI. 22. 30 f) infested the western 
coast south of Guzrat. 

In the Arthasastra, the mlecchas figure as savage, barba- 
rian tribes inhabiting tbe frontiers (VII. 10, 14; XII. 4). 
They are associated with criminals (XIII. 5) and the 
sardonic author finds in them a good recruiting ground 
for spies and agents provocateurs (I. 12, XIV. 1). 

To Megastbenes some of these tribes were reported as 
pigmies waging war with cranes and partridges ; to the 
author of the Periplus they are savage and cannibal races — 
the Cirrhadoe the Bargysi, the Horse-faces and Long-faces 
who inhabited the North or the Himalayan valleys. 

Apart from these the Smrtis enumerate as many as 
Mixed castes fifteen mixed castes (apasada) ascribing 

some particular infamous occupation to 
each of them. The elaborate regulations on these mixed 
castes and their unmitigated denunciation would not have 
been necessary unless there was a real menace to the purity 
of the Aryan stock from connubial relations with non-Aryan 
tribes. Racial admixture was laid under the strictest inter- 
dict and the progeny of the violation of Aryan blood, 
relegated to all sorts of impure crafts and callings, were 
debased into the lowest stratum of social conformation. 


1 D, R. Bbandarkar : Asoka. 



CHAPTER IV 


Despised Ceafts and Callings 

The iiinasippa. (1) Basket-maker (21 Cobbler t3) Potter (4) Weaver (5) ' Barber 
(6) Aercbat (7) Snake-charmer (8) Snake-doctor (9) Physician (10) Miscellaneous 111) 
Vagrancy. 


The Suttavibhauga Pacittiya enumerates the five low 
occupations as distinct from the five low castes : 

Hlnam nama sippam nalakarasippam kumbhakarasippam 
pesakarasippam cammakarasippam naliapitasippam tesutesu 
va pana janapadesu onnatam avannatam hilitam paribbutam 
acittikatam, etam hlnam nama sippam. II. 2. 1. 

It would seem that for those who made their living by 
these trades there was no hard and fast line determined by 
birth. But on the other hand the tendency is very clear for 
the son to follow the father’s craft. The association thus 
begun and the stigma laid on these crafts resulted in the 
course of centuries into complete identification of the craft 
with birth and the crystallisation of thorough-going and hide- 
bound castes on the basis of particular professions. 


1. The Basket-maker and 2. The Leather-worker 

That caste and profession were fast converging and 
assuming a common border-line is clearly understood from 
the enumeration of the nalakara and the cammakara among 
the crafts after the vena and rathakara are cited to illustrate 
caste groups. We have seen the annotator explain vena as 
nalakara (PvA.p. 175). The nalakara works with venu 
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or reeds. 1 So the rathakara and the cammakara are used 
indiscriminately to denote the leather- worker. 

3. The Potter 

The Potter made earthen pots with clay and the wheel 
just as in the present day in the villages of India (Jat. III. 
368; Sn. II. 83 ; Mbh. XI. 3. 11 ff). He made vases with 
various artistic designs painted on them (Jat. V. 291). The 
son generally followed the father’s trade (II. 79 ; III. 376); 
but the mention of the antevasi and the acariyo in connec- 
tion with this and similar petty professions implies that these 
were not necessarily hereditary (Jat. V. 290 f ; Dn. II. 88). 
The apprentice after learning the art from the master would 
certainly set up an establishment of his own or succeed to 
his master’s. 

The kumbhakara is sometimes seen settled in villages 
outside city-gates (Jat. III. 376, 508). But he does not 
generally appear in very dark colours. The potter Ghatikara 
is a bosom friend (piyasahayo) to the Brahmana Jotipala, so 
much so that the two go to bathe together and the former 
even pulls the latter by the locks as an appeal to go to see 
Kassapa (Mn. 81). 


4. The Weaver 

The weaver was the pesakara or the taniavaya both of 
which were synonymous (Com. Yin. IIL 259). Some sort 
of corporate life or guild organisation seems to have developed 
among this profession. We hear of “weavers’ quarter” 
(tantavitatatthanam) in a nigamagama (Jat. I. 356) and of 


1 Pitapntta najakari gangatlre vejuip upadharenta, Jat. IV, 318; nalakara- 

jetthaka puttena saddbin gantva. ban venugunaban chinditun arabhi, DhpA.I. 

177. Cf. Prince Kuaa who enlists himself bb an apprentice to a nalakara, serving a 
royal house, makes a palm-leaf fan (t&lavantaip) with paintings upon it; Jat. V. 
S91 1 ; basket-makers weaving a mat— nafakara kifafijaip cinanti, II. 301. 
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“weavers’ street” (pesakaravlthi) outside a city (DhpA. I. 
424). Four weavers in Benares would divide the proceeds 
of their trade into five shares, taking one each and giving 
away the fifth in common on charity (Jat. IV. 475). In 
the Petavatthu Atthakatha eleven pesakaras with a jettha- 
pesakara entertain a bhikkhu to cordial hospitality (pp. 42ff). 

The pesakara is loosely defined as a craft and as a vanna 
(DhpA. I. 428). He is presented with the kappaka, the 
nalakdra and the kumbhakara in a list of ordinary crafts- 
men (puthusippayatanani) who maintain themselves and 
their parents and children and friends in happiness and 
comfort (Dn. II. 14). But his trade was not a lucrative one 
apparently because of the degradation of his race and craft 
(lamakakamma, Jat. I. 356). A weaver (tantavaya) dwell- 
ing outside city (bahinagare) who was spreading the threads 
(tantam pasareti) while her daughter moved the shuttle 
(tasaran vaddheti) even when he was caught with senile 
decay was considered the poorest man in the city by Maha- 
kassapa (ime mahallakakale pi kammam karonti, imasmin 
nagare imebi duggatatara natthi manDe, DhpA. I. p. 424). 
A samanera (novice monk) who is in love with a weaver’s 
daughter is thus questioned by her parents: “tvam amhe 
uccakula ti sallakkhesi. Mayan pesakara, sakkhissasi 
pesakarakamman katun ti ?” The love-lorn monk gallantly 
retorts: “ gihibhuto n am a pesakarakamman- va kareyya, 
nalakarakamman va, kin imina ?” ; and he obtains the girl 
and adopts the weaver’s trade (VbhA. 294 f). 

5. The Barber 

The barber (nahapita, kappaka) used to do shaving, hair- 
dressing, cross-plaiting, shampooing, etc. (massukarana- 
kesauttbapana-atthapadatthapanadlni sabba kiccani karoti, 
Jat. II. 5). His was a definitely dishonourable status. A 
court-valuer sneaks at a king’s miserly offer to his prognoses 
as a barber’s gift (nahapitadayo) and resigns (Jat. IV. 137). 
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A barber after becoming a paccekabuddha addresses the 
king, his late master by his family name and the crowd is 
infuriated at such audacity on the part of a low-caste person 
whose occupation is clearing of dirts (hinajacco malainajjano 
nabapitaputto, III. 453; II. 452). A barber asks his son to 
give up his ambition for a Liechavi princess as hlnajacca. 
The contrast set forth at the introduction of a story which 
recounts a similar fancy of a jackal for a lioness significantly 
reveals the depraved status of a barber ; he is the same to a 
royal family as the jackal to a lion (II. 5). 1 

Was the barber’s a more respectable calling in farther 
west from the Gangetic plains ? In the Milinda list of 
crafts and professions he stands in company with cooks, 
smiths, florists, bathers ,etc. 2 This profession is not stig- 
matised in the law-books or in relevant passages of the 
Epics. A Snataka is allowed food offered by a barber 
(Manu, IV. 253) but not by other artisans (214-20). Even 
to-day his position is not very dishonourable and he performs 
important functions in the family ceremonies of the upper 
orders. 


6*. The Acrobat, Magician and Dancer 

Acrobats, dancers and jugglers (nata-nartaka) form a 
class by themselves. Very often these arts were combined 
in the same persons. They entertained citizens in the samdjas 
or festive amusements (Earn. I. 18. 18 f ; II. 6. 14 ; 67. 9ff) 
or roamed about exhibiting their skill (sippam dassento 
vicarati, Jat. 1.430; mayam vidhamseyya, Sn. III. 141) on 
the highroad. 

Interesting specimens of this art are given. A man 
born in a jumper’s family (lamghana nataka yoniyam pati- 
sandhim gahetva) lived with his pupil on the display of bis 

1 The royal barber ia occasionally Been io friendly intercourse with the employer 
(.Jat. 1. 137; Vin. VII. 14). 

* C/. Dn. H. 14. 
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{eat (iamgbanasippam) which consisted in setting up a number 
of javelins in a row and dance through them (ibid.). Else- 
where two magician notes show their tricks. One of them 
conjures up a mango tree, climbs it and gets himself chopped 
to pieces by the slaves of Vessavana. His accomplices join 
the pieces together, pour water and bring him back to life. 
The other walks into fire with his troupe and comeB out 
unscathed when the fire is burnt out (Jat. IV. 324). 
Another conjurer swallows a sword 33 angula s long 
and of sharp edge, before a gathering (III. 338). The 
Artha6astra explains several magical tricks like fire-walking, 
fire in water, breaking of chains, acquirement of invisibility, 
etc., many of these in a sham manner (XIV. 2, 3). 

These trades served as a wide channel for the wasting of 
the rich man’s money. In the Sigalovada Sutta (Bn.) the 
six dangers at a samajja are dancing, singing, music, recita- 
tions, conjuring tricks and acrobatic shows (cf. Bn. I. i. 13). 
A prodigal son squanders paternal wealth of 40 crores on 
drinking, gluttony and debauchery and on jumpers, runners, 
singers and dancers (lamghanadbavanagitanaccadini, Jat. II. 
431). But it does not seem that this money went to the 
pocket of the struggling man who was half an artist and 
half a tramp and who is uniformly portrayed as a wretched 
and despicable creature. The poor jumper who kills himself 
in trying to clear five spears instead of four which was 
within his practice (Jat. I. 430), the dancer who drinks 
himself to death with all the earnings by his performance in 
a fete (III. 507), the impoverished family of acrobats (nata- 
kakula) reduced to begging (ll. 167) are typical representa- 
tives of a class living a marginal existence. Presumably the 
rich gamblers betted in shows run by a parasitic set of 
people with professional jumpers and sprinters. 

In the Milinda list of crafts, the nataka, naccaka } larri- 
ghaka, indajalika, and malla come in a series on the wake of 
the mamsika and the majjika, — the butcher and the brewer. 
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Practice of dancing involves loss of caste (Manu, XI. 66). 
The professional dancer is among those from whom a 
Brahmana is not to take food (Mbh. XII. 37. 31). Visnu 
assigns artistic performances like public wrestling and 
dancing to the ayogava caste generated by a Sudra father on 
a Vai^ya mother (XVI. 8). 

7. The Snake-charmer 

Like the acrobat, the snake-charmer showed his tricks 
(abigundike sippam kllapenti, Jat. II. 429) in festivals 
(ussava) very often with a monkey in his party (II. 267 ; III. 
198 ; TV. 308). His was a highly developed and well-culti- 
vated art (ahivijja, Dn. I. i. 21). A Brahmana learns 
charms from a 'world-renowned teacher at Taxila and adopts 
the profession. He approaches a python (which is a Bodhi- 
satta) with magical herbs and repeating magical spells 
(dibbasodhani gahetva dibbamantam parivattetva). The 
reptile feels its ears pierced as it were with burning splin- 
ters, its head as though broken by the blow of a sword 
(kannesu tattasalakappavesanakalo viyo jato, mattaho sikba- 
rena abhimatthiyamano viya jato). He spits upon it eatiDg 
herbs and repeating charms and raises blisters in its body. 
The teeth are then broken by the same process and 
the body of the animal squeezed to weaken it out. 1 Certain 
physical processes are applied on the serpent evidently for 
the purpose of wearing out its resistance which is then put 
into an osier-basket (vallihi pelam karitva) . 

The snake-charmer earns 1,000 kahapana s by perform- 
ance in a frontier village and sets out on his trade with a 
loaded cart and a pleasure-car (Jat. IV. 456 ff). In the 
Bhuridatta Jataka where a similar process of snake-catching 


1 Technical languages are used in this connexion which are difficult to decipher. 
Pattakavethanan nama vethesi, tantamajjitan nama majji, nangutthe gahetva dussa- 
pa^biman nama pothesi. Cowell renders ‘ cloth-wrap’, * rope-rubbing,’ ‘ cotton blow.' 
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is described and where also the snake is a’ Bodhisatta, the 
charmer by showing snake-dance in a single village makes a 
sum of 100,000 kahapana s ; people see with gold coin, gold, 
garments, ornaments and the like (VI. 185f). He comes to 
play his snake before the king “just bathed and anointed, and 
wearing a tunic of fine cloth, and making his attendant carry 
his jewelled basket” which is placed on a dappled rug 
(191). 

The princely returns which only the feats of a Bodhi- 
satta snake can account for and the position of an artisan 
performing before royal audience are not the real index of 
the standard of living of the class. Snake-charming is one 
of the despicable callings taken up by degenerate Brahmanas 
(Dn. I. i. 19 ff). The ahindika is among the mixed castes 
born of a nisada father and a vaidcha mother (Manu, X. 37). 

8. The Snake-doctor 

Closely allied to the snake-charmer’s was the profession 
of the snake-doctor for the two are sometimes seen combined 
in the same person (Jat. VI. 181). Venom-specialists who 
can cure snake-bite are a common reference in the Jatakas 
(III. 496; VI. 585). The means for extracting poison were 
simples and charms (osadehi ca mantehi ca) with which 
Bodhisatta, born in a family of snake-doctors (visavejjakule) 
used to practise (I. 310f ; V. 202). The very nature of the 
profession shows that it was not a lucrative one and the 
common standard is reflected in the doctor without practice 
in the village (dubbalovejjo game kifici kammam alabbitva) 
who plays a trick on some boys to have them snake-bitten 
and then to cure them for a fee (III. 202). The infallibility 
of mantas was moreover doubtful. The mantas of the 
venom-specialist Brahmanas prevented the snake Taksaka 
from having direct access to king Pariksit, but the success 
of his ruse is a sad commentary on their efficacy (Mbh. I. 
42 ). And when Arrian quotes Nearchos that Indians can 
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cure snake-bites where Greek physicians fail (15), it is not 
impossible that his authority was merely echoing the Indians’ 
vaunting. 

9. The Physician 

The medical profession ranged from wide pharmaco- 
logical knowledge to quackery and sorcery. Megasthenes 
observes both the sides of the picture. He speaks of 
physicians whose most esteemed remedies were ointments 
and plasters and who “effect cures rather by regulating 
diet than by the use of medicines.” At the same time he 
notices 11 diviners and sorcerers...... who go about begging 

both in villages and towns ” (Str. XV. i. GO). 

The renowned Ayurvedic school at Taxila is a tribute to 
the development of medical knowledge. Jivaka, the cele- 
brated house-physician to the Magadhan king Bimbisara, 
received his education there (Mv. VIII. 6). The ancient 
teachers of medicology (tikiechakanam pubbaka acariya) are 
thus named : Narada, Dhammantari (physician of the gods — 
specialist in snake-bite), Angirasa (versed in the charm of 
Atharvaveda against disease), Kapila, Kandaraggisama, 
Atula and Pubba Kaccayana (Mil., p. 272). The parable of 
an expert physician and surgeon (kusalo bhisakko sallakatto) 
who operates upon and treats a septic wound caused by 
weapon (Mil., pp. 110 ff ; Mv. VI. Iff) or a boil (Mil., 
pp. 149, 353) or who can cure a leper in advanced stage or 
“ give the blind man his eyes ” (Mn. 75) exhibits an 
advanced knowledge of pharmacopoeia. But as in all ancient 
culture groups, medical lore was vitiated with demonology 
and exorcism (bhutavijja, Dn. I. i. 21; bkutavejjam, Jat. 
III. 511). In the introductory story of a Jataka tale, even 
in the portion which is supposed to be later composition, a 
boy is advised to escape from a disease-infected house by 
digging a hole in the wall as the spirit of disease was 
supposed to guard the gate but not other parts of the house 
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(II. 79). Belief in spirits was not the only limitation to 
the science. 'Lhe Vijayasutta of the Suttanipata exhibits 
some elementary knowledge of anatomy and ends by denounc- 
ing love for an impure thing like the human body (c/. An. V 
110). Here is perhaps a psychological factor which con- 
duced to the relegation of pathology and surgery to the 
plebeian sciences. 

The art of healing was stigmatised (Mbh. V. 38. 4 ; 

XIH. 135. 14). Not only is a Brahmana prohibited from 
dealing in medicinal herbs (Manu, X. 86-89 ; Gaut. VII. 
9 ff ; Apas. I. 20. 12), he is not to take the food offered by 
the physician (Manu, IV. 211 if; Apas. I. 6. 19. 15 ; Mbh. 

XII. 37. 29 if). Indra opposes the offering of Soma juice 
to the twin Aswins, for their profession had degraded them 
to the position of servants (Mbh. III. 124. 12). Manu 
assigns medical practice to the mixed caste of Ambasthas 
(X. 47). 

But however stigmatised, for a good practitioner it was 
not a poor profession, because people do spend for the 
impure filth of their body. By curing a patient Jivaka 
gets 16,000 kahapana s and a servant and a maid-servant 
(Mv. VIII. 13). For curing the chief setthi of Kajagaha, he 
charges a fee of 100,000 ( ib . 20). Nor was his status a 
degraded one. Susena the state-physician of the vanaras 
of Kiskindhya(Bam. VI. 101. 43) enjoyed presumably a quite 
respectable status. There appears to be an air of unreality 
in the unqualified damnation of the medical practice in the 
literature of the western districts; in the Gangetic provinces 
at least, the profession as such probably did not suffer under 
any stigma. The position of the practitioner depended on 
his practice as now and ever. 

Miscellaneous 

The list given above is not exhaustive. In the Santi- 
parva appearance in theatres (rangavatarana), disguising one- 
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self in divers forms (rupopajivanam), sale of liquor and meat 
(madyamamsopajivyanca) are among censured professions 
(295. 5f). A washerman, one who lives on the income of 
dancing girls (rahgastrijlvinam), professional panegyrists 
and gamblers (vandidyutavidam) and singers and jesters 
(hasaka) are among those whose food is forbidden to a Brah- 
mana (37. 29ff). A Brahmana is prohibited from selling 
salt, cooked food, curds, milk, honey, oil, clarified butter, 
sesame, meat, fruit, roots, pot-herbs, dyed cloths, perfumery 
and treacle (Mbh. V. 38. 5). To live by purveying lac, 
honey, 1 meat, 1 and poison is a curse (Bam. II. 75. 88). The 
Smrtis also give butchers, meat-sellers, killers and trappers 
of divers animals, trainers of animals, makers of, and dealers 
in weapons, smiths, carpenters, weavers, dyers, oil-pressers, 
ploughmen, artisans, mechanics, architects, superintendents 
of workers in mines and factories, engineers, washermen, 
quacks, tailors, shopkeepers, publicans, police-officers, mace- 
bearers, astrologers, soothsayers, weather prophets, etc., 
(Manu III. 150.63 ; IV. 84, 210-20 ; VIII. 65 f ; XI. 64 ; XII. 
45 f ; Apas. I. 6. 14; Gaut. XVII. 17 ; Vas. III. 3, XIV. 

2 f ; Baudh. I. 5. 10. 24, II. 1. 2. 13 ;Nar.I. 178, 181, 183- 
85; Vr. XXII. 3 ; Vis. XXXVII. 22 f, 32, LI. 8, 10, 13-15 ; 
LXXXII. 7, 9). The stigma to some of these was only 
relative to the so-called religious caste while to others, i.e., 
where the subject is disqualified as witness, it pointed to an 
absolute standard by which the economic functions of society 
would be regulated. 

The professions assigned in the law books to the so- 
called mixed castes were ipse jure infamous. Guardianship 
of the harem is the appropriate function of the Vaidehaka 
(Com. Manu, X. 47 ; Mbh. XIII. 48. 10) 2 , management 
of horses and chariots (Manu, X., 47 ; Vis. XVI. 13), or 

1 Trade in honey and meat iB censured also in Manu, HI. 151 and in' Jat. IV.' 361. 

* According to Vispn " keeping (dancing girlB and other public) wcmen and 
profiting by what they earn ” (XVI. 12). 
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sieging encomiums (Mbh. XIII. 48. 10) of the Suta. The 
Sjogava is a carpenter ( ib . 13) or net-maker (ib. 20). The 
Maireyaka manufactures wine and spirits (ib. 20). 

Evidently no rigid and uniform classification prevailed. 
The Vinaya passage quoted at the beginning of the chapter 
indicates that besides the damned five there were other 
pursuits despised in other countries. Standards varied in 
countries and among communities. Jealousies and predilec- 
tions played their part in mutual estimation of races. What 
was honourable at some place might be dishonourable at 
another. The whole of half-Aryanised Magadha was low in 
the eyes of the dwellers in the land of Manu, of the high- 
browed and sneakish udicca-brahmana keenly sensitive of 
his pedigree. The Sakyas and the Ivoliyas regarded each other 
as barbarous people pursuing customs opposed to their own 
sense of decency (Jat. V. 412). There was, further, a host 
of artisan classes who filled a wide range of middle position 
in economic condition and social esteem, — always however 
gravitating towards the bottom, — the smith, the carpenter, 
the garland-maker, the musician, the actor, the panegyrist, 
the buffoon, the drummer, the butcher, the brewer, the 
brotbel-keeper and so on. 

Vagrancy 

Below' the great estates of wealth and honour, outside the 
labouring classes, the despised castes and the despised 
callings, — the vagrant or the professional beggar completes 
the social picture. There w ; as no flooded mass of starving 
unemployed ; and to many, beggary was a profitable busi- 
ness. Alms-giving being an acid test of piety, kings and 
merchants erected big charity-halls in the city wherefrom 
alms were distributed to thousands of people every day (Jat. 
HI. 129, 300, 414; IV. 15, 63, 176, 402 ; V. 383 ; VI. 97 ; 
Dn. XVII. i. *23). Professional beggars multiplied fruit- 
fully under the shelter of indiscriminate charity and we hear 
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of beggar families (duggatakula, Jat. I. 238) as much as of 
an acrobat family or a wage-earning family. But the real 
problem of poverty was not solved, as it never can be, by 
private altruism. There were people with whom begging 
was the last trench in the battle for existence. With the 
disruption of the primitive agricultural and pastoral economy, 
with the growth of cities and aggravation of famines, in 
days when men sold their freedom for food, there were 
many who remained outside the reach of the benevolent and 
wealthy. The Jataka verse refers to “ those who begged for 
need” (VI. 502) 1 and it is not an unexpected fate for 
a disinherited Brahmana boy, reduced to destitution and 
beggary, to die helpless on the street (V. 468 ; cf. Therig. 
122 ff). 


1 The commentary goes • vanibbakajanesu kafici ekanp pi ygcakam mg vihit|hg- 
yittha. 



CHAPTER V 


Class Basis of Social Economy 

The real India. Subjective character of canonical and court literature, Material 
for peoples’ history. Comparative objectivity of popular literature. 

Popular religion. Aboriginal fetishism. Aryan elemental gods. Symbolical 
gods. Growth of sects and rituals. Priesthood. Rise to wealth and power. Official 
and private bounties. Corruption. Regular and seeulsr clergy. 

Kings and military lords. Merchants. Economic background of Buddhist 
heresy. 

Slaves and wage-earners. Economic determinism ia social gradation. The 
pariah — bis position via-a-vis the Saingha. Social contrast. 

Class compromise. Immaturity of class consciousness. Lower middle class the 
centre of gravity. Exploited elements a composite body. Ignorance and subjection 
of the Sudra. 


As the broad economic motives behind social and cultural 
_ , .. growth are unfolded before our eyes, we bid 

fare to the India of magic and romance, 
the India resounding with Vedic hymns, Buddhist sermons 
and Epic saga. The miracles wrought by the prophet, the 
carnivorous and the graminivorous living in fraternal 
embrace, the king forsaking rastravijaya for dhammavijaya , 
the setthi spurning his hoard like chaff and taking to 
pabbajjd , — all melt in the horizon and we feel the hard 
ground of conflicts and struggles under our feet. We 
explore the economic content of India's great spiritual 
culture — production and distribution of wealth, formation of 
classes thereon with interests essentially hostile beneath the 
external harmony of a priestly social philosophy. 

To ascertain whether artha or paramariha was the 
motive power of the cultural apparatus, it 

Subjectivity of cano- . 

nicai and court liter*- is necessary, first of all, to examine the 
nature of India’s historical material. India 
produced no Thucydides or Tacitus. It yielded a plentiful 
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crop of canonists and theoreticians to prescribe the divine 
law and write sacred texts. They formulated their social 
doctrines in tune with the Brahmanist scheme of society. 
Their sacred institutes and canonial literature represent 
only the Brahmanist scheme of society and not society 
itself. It has been long proved by Western scholars like 
Senart, 1 Fick and others that Indian society was never 
founded on the fourfold functional caste— the vaTna^tcma. as 
punctiliously laid down in the Smrti and didactic literature. 
Brahmanas are frequently seen to drive the plough, feeding 
themselves on pork, fowl and beef, living on usury or fight- 
ing even better than the so-called Ksatriyas. The house- 
holder, instead of repairing to the forest at the age of fifty, 
is more often seen to cultivate the two middle vargas, — artha 
and hama. A society which observes the priestly injunction 
that women are gates of hell cannot produce women like 
Ubhayabharati and Maitreyl. The king who is sobriqueted 
Sadbhagin — as the taker of only 1 /6 of agricultural produce 
as taxes — is frequently seen ruining the cultivators with 
fleecing demands and no less is the same king who is 
extolled as a veritable god on earth seen to die or leave his 
kingdom before the fury of his oppressed folk. 

These social pictures are not found in the Brahmanical 
sacred books. Id fact India’s history is 
history!" f ° r pe ° p!c3 ' not to be traced in these canonical works 
nor in the panegyrics of praSastikaras 
maintained by kings to blow their trumpet. Even foreign 
visitors like Megasthenes, Fahien and Yuan Chwang wrote 
under the influence of these religious motives or of king’s 
court. The pulsating life of the endless mass of humanity 
that extended between the king’s palace and the ascetic’s 
atirama is not felt in court or divine literature. The material 
for peoples’ life is to be sought in peoples’ literature. Fortu- 


1 Leu Castes dans I'Inie . 
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nately such popular literature is not so wanting for us as 
genealogical and chronological tables and diplomatic and 
military records. Of course even this literature could not 
completely escape the tamperings of compilers with idealistic 
motives. 

The remarkable difference between the canonical literature 
„ of Brahmanas and that of Buddhists is 

Comparative obiectit- 

vitj of popular litsn- that the former’s vehicle was a savant’s 

tare. 

language, the latter’s vehicle was a more 
widely spoken language. Buddhist philosophy and practice 
exhibit some advance from Brahmanism towards equality 
and democracy in their monastic organisation and theories 
of state. This explains why the Pali works give insight 
into popular life more than the Sanskrit. The social life of 
commoners in the countryside with their sorrows and 
pleasures, their feuds and fellowships expresses itself in 
colourful stories, — in rhymes and verses. These unmoti- 
vated, spontaneous effusions reflect clearly the beliefs, 
manners, customs and means of livelihood of the masses. 
The stories of the Jatakas are such folk-tales accumulated 
through centuries, in the lips of the commoner. They are 
presented by the compiler in a casual, parenthetic manner 
only with the interpolation of the Boddhisatta motive. 
Sometimes this motive does not colour the incidents which 
have absolutely no bearing on the moral. The current of 
popular literature sometimes fade and dry, showed itself 
again in works like the Pancatantra, Hitopade^a, Katha- 
saritsagara, etc. Even the Puranas and the great Epics 
sometimes afford glimpses into real human life beneath the 
crust of poetic artistry and idealisation. 

With this literature as our sources we have to appraise 
„ , . the place of religion and the form of reli- 

gion in the life of the masses. Every 
religious faith may be divided into two compartments — one 


60— 1865 B 
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is theology, the other rituals. Theology and philosophy is 
the concern of saints and logicians ; the rites and rituals are 
the peoples’ affair. As in any other country, in India also 
it is seen that in the early stages of corporate life, man, 
Non Aryan instead of bravely facing the ordeals of 

nature, lost his nerves before the unknown ; 
from ignorance came fear, from fear propitiation and deifica- 
tion of the unknowable. Whatever was beyond the ken of 
knowledge and control became mystic and divine, a ready 
answer to all queries was available in animism. The only 
escape from danger was fetish-worship. In stones, in 
animals, in trees, everywhere the aboriginal Indian tribes 
scented the existence of gods, demons and fairies ready to 
pounce upon the unwary. 3 Between these animal and totem 
divinities of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes and elemental 
and astral divinities of the Aryans, there is not much differ- 
ence. Indra, Agni, Pavana and Varuna are symbols of 
elemental forces beyond human control. 

Aryan. 

The cultivator who had no mechanical 
devices to cope against the vagaries of the monsoons, fell to 
propitiating the god of the rains. Unable to grapple with 
the furies of fire man worshipped Rudra, to stop the 
onslaught of storms and floods the air-god and the water-god 
had to be appeased. The professional priest now stepped in 
to bank upon the superstitious veneration and fear of the 
people. Between the scared man and the remorseless god, 
he intervened with the much-needed charms and simples, 
magics and amulets. Gradually the original elemental gods, — 
the brood of savage ignorance and folly were nursed into the 
brains of the intellectual to grow’ into full-fledged super- 
natural gods, each symbolising a particular virtue. Rudra, 
the fire-god became Siva, haunting the crematorium — the 
ideal of sacrifice and renunciation. The rain-god became 

1 Ample traces of these are available in the JStahas and in South Indian litera- 
ture and inscriptions. 
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the king of gods — conqueror of demons, the symbol of order 
and righteous government. Kali represented power, Visnu 
love and preservation of life, the custodian of elan vital. 

Sectarianism and TheSe g 0(3s WJ ’ th tteir respective virtues 

ritualism. became the stock-in-trade of different 

religious sects. The hostility among the Saiva, Sakta, 
Vaisnava and Saura were sedulously perpetuated by the 
man-god who stood between man and god. Rooted in the 
vested interests of the intermediary, popular religion spread 
new offshoots. A paraphernalia of rituals and ceremonies, 
distinctive marks of different sects, — hostility between the 
faithful and the unbeliever were the crop of this new deve- 
lopment . 1 Thus popular rituals which at the beginning of 
economic struggle was confined to an instinctive devotion 
begotten of fear, ripened in the course of the rise of a new 
economic class into multifarious rites and practices, divisions 
and conflicts. 

Of course the works of savants contained the gospel of 
unity within many, of concord of the divers, of godhead 
above the gods. But the riddles of theology or speculative 
knowledge are not our concern. We are concerned only 
with peoples’ rites and peoples’ religions which are the 
direct products of the struggle for existence, — not with that 
mystic core of religion which is reserved for the wise and 
the learned. 

It is also admitted that there were sages who cast aside 
m . . , . wealth and fortunes and spent their life to 

The Priesthood. , 

unravel the mysteries of the universe. In 
ancient Egypt and Babylon and in Mediaeval Europe we see 
the wealth of the nation accumulated in temples and 
churches and monasteries, that taking advantage of this 
wealth and human failings, the priest captured the supreme 

1 Inscriptions down from the time of the Guptas and observations of the Chinese 
pilgrims show the multiplicity of sects and rituals which divided both the 
Buddhist and Brah magical communities. 
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power of the state and to defend this ‘divine’ property 
against unbelieving and heretical interlopers, revelled in all 
sorts of intrigues, bloodshed and treason. It is true that 
the Indian picture is not blackened with such deplorable 
savagery practised in the name of religion. But even in 
this sacred cradle of spiritual culture, the worldly and secular 
priests far out-numbered the renouncing anchorite, — the 
dhammadhvaja, kutajatila and kuhalcaidpasa grew like mush- 
rooms all around (Jat. I. 375 ; II. 406, 447, III. 137, 310, 
541 ; Mbh. XII. 120.8, 158. 18 f ; Arth. I. 11). 

The treasury and garner of the monk swelled with the 
Rise to wealth and P r °duce of the brahmadeya and deoatra 
power - and such like property assigned to him free 

of taxes. Everywhere Brahmanas are seen enjoying tax-free 
land to the extent of thousands of kansas, producing food- 
crops by means of the ox and the plough and gangs of 
slaves and serfs and living with the power and splendour of 
kings. 1 Or sometimes the revenues of whole lots of villages 
are assigned to the Brahmanas by royal charter, the burden 
of replenishing these gaps in the royal treasury falls on the 
rest of the people. For this investment of public money 
what returns society receives from the average Brahmana? 
At most a few couplets of royal eulogy (Jat. V. 23, 484), 
the solution of a dream and interpretation of omens (Jat. I. 
272) or performance of costly sacrifices for the propitiation of 
the gods. To the credulous he sold the privilege of 
rendering homage to the person of a woman who was 
believed to have borne a child to Brahma (Jat. IV. 376). 
Wealth and social prestige gave him further powers in state 
and society. The priest became the chief adviser to the 
king in matters temporal and spiritual (atthadhamnianusa- 
saka, Jat. II. 105, 125, 173, 175, 203 ,264; III. 21, 115, 
206, 317, 337, 400, etc). Sometimes he made his office 


1 Dn. HI. i. 1 ; IV. i. 1 ; XU. i. 1 ; XXHI. 1. Md. 95. 
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hereditary (Jat. I. 437). As the sole exponent of canon law 
he sat in the hall of judgment and extended his power to the 
wider regions of civil law — of vyavahdra and vinicchaya 
and not infrequently traded with his judicial decisions 
(lancakhadako, kutavinicchayiko, Jat. V. 1, 228; VI. 131). 
Sometimes he flattered the conquering zeal of the king so 
that in the whole of India “he will become the sole king and 
I the sole housepriest” (ekapurohita, Jat. III. 159). All the 
while the recipient of bhogagamas and brahviadeya s in- 
creasingly invested his wealth in commercial ventures or 
following the fourfold Vaisya pursuits of agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade and usury grew into a multi-millionaire (asiti- 
kotivibhavo) capitalist interest and basked in the sun-shine 
of the court. His daily pension from the king amounted 
to 100, 500 or 1,000 kahapana s (Mn. II. 163 ; Sn. I. 82 ; 
Dhp. 204 Com.) He is seen in the role of great magnates 
sending 500 wagons from East to West (Jat. IV. 7; V. 471). 
He is seen to multiply his wealth sailing with cargo and 
slaves and servants to the Far Eastern Islands (Jat. IV. 15; 
cf. VI. 208). He is seen to function as king’s treasurer 
(Jat. I. 439 ; E. I. IX. 33. iii). As the cult of Mammon 
grew among the traders in religion, megalomaniac bounties 
became a fashion with their royal patrons and proteges. 

The gifts of brahviadeya imposed by priesthood on 
„ . , „ . , temporal authority by cajoles and threats 

bounty. conduced to a rapid concentration of land 

in the hand of secular Brahmanas 1 who are so prominent by 
their landed wealth in folk literature, although in didactic 
pieces cultivation of land is assigned exclusively to Vaisyas. 
Private munificence vied with the royal. An early Brahml 
inscription in Mathura records a perpetual endowment by a 
lord out of. the monthly interest whereof 100 Brahmanas 
should be served daily (E.I. XXI. 10). From a single day’s 


1 See supra, pp. 34f. 
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itinerary, a Brahmana begs sufficient money to buy slaves 
male and female (Jat. III. 343). 

Nor was the Buddhist samgha immune from the corrup- 
_ , , ting influences of gold. The Karle and 

Corruption and abuse. v g 

Nasik Cave inscriptions show how the 
extravagant bounties of Saka princes flowed indiscriminately 
into permanent endowments to Brahmanas and to the 
samgha. Kusana inscriptions from Mathura tell the same 
story (E. I. XXI. 10). The Buddhist monasteries are so 
often found overflowing with gain and honour Oabhasakkara) 
‘like five rivers’ (Jat. I. 449; II. 415; III. T26; Dh’s Com. 
on Therig. 92 If), which undermine their ascetic purity 
(Mn. 76, 79). They maintained slaves and servants who 
begged alms on their behalf (Jat. III. 49) or served as 
gardener or went on shopping errands.' Female slaves and 
dancing girls are seen in the Brahmanical (E. I. XIII. 7 A) 
and Jaina temples to serve or perform for gods and their 
mortal agencies. The superintendent of female temple- 
slaves enters into the list of temple officials (E. I. XIII. 7A). 
They “ are frequently represented on the Buddhist monu- 
ments as exhibiting their art at festivals.” 1 2 Instances are 
not rare of sages falling from virtue, as a result of surfeit 
from lay people (Jat. V. 162), nor of people entering into 
the cloisters for comfort and lucre (I. 311, 340). Parents 
would choose for their boy the monastic life as the most 
comfortable means of a livelihood (Mv. I. 49). In the 
words of Mahamoggallana himself there was a vast number 
of deceitful tricksters (satha mayavino) who took to pabbajita 
not for belief but for livelihood (asaddha jivikattha ; Mn. 5). 
The whole set of disciplinary rules laid down by Buddha 
throughout the Vinaya-pitaka reveals in fact a desperate 
effort to resist the rush of self-seekers and criminals in the 


1 Mn. Rbya. Davids. J. E. A. S., 1901. p. 863. 

1 Biihler : Epigraphia Indica, U. 24. 
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samgha and to stamp out corruption and luxury which 
public liberality constantly impinged upon it. 

Inscriptions in Karle and Nasik Caves, those from the 
time of Kaniska and Huviska (E. I., VIII. 17 f) and those 
in the Sanchi Topes are a sad commentary on the monastic 
vow of poverty. Out of the 285 votive inscriptions from 
Sanchi as many as 54 monks and 37 nuns appear as donors. 
“They must have obtained by begging the money required 
for making the rails and pillars. This was no doubt per- 
missible, as the purpose was a pious one. Butitis interest- 
ing to note the different proceedings of the Jaina ascetics 
who according to the Mathura and other inscriptions, as a 
rule, were content to exhort the laymen to make donations 
and to take care that this fact was mentioned in the votive 
inscriptions.” 1 

The argument may be put forth that the hrahmadeya 
_ , , and immunity from revenue accrued not 

ana secular. to all Brahmanas but only to srotriyas or 

those who studied the Vedas and performed sacrifices thereby 
performing some social duty. The Santiparva indeed care- 
fully demarcates pious Brahmanas who are to be exempted, 
from secular Brahmanas who are to be fleeced with taxes 
and forced labour. But is there any recognised hallmark of 
piety ? The Brahmanical works themselves show the 
priests haggling and bargaining for their fee (Sp. 29. 124f ; 
c/. Arth. III. 14; Jat. 1.343; III. 45). They were 
organised exactly on the lines of industrial guilds and Jaws 
are laid down for the division of their earnings (Manu, VIII. 
210, 206; Nar. III. S). The Pali literature, especially the 
Jatakas, show that the recipients of hrahmadeya gifts of 
land as those of labhasahkara in the Buddhist Order were 
not devoted spiritualists. Even if it be accepted that viealth 
and privileges poured upon bona fide religious persons and 


1 Buliler, Epigraphia Mica, IT. 7. 
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orders, history has abundant proof that such a constant out- 
flow corrupts even the purest recipient and works his ruin. 
At any rate, the state became the poorer and had to lay its 
fingers in the pockets of the toiler. 

The pseudo-religous caste had not the monopoly of power 

Military lords and privileges. The other estates were 

aligned with them on identity of interests, 
known in the Dharma^astras as the Ksatriya and the VaiSya. 
Although proofs are lacking of the existence of a group of 
hereditary military castes under the general name 
of Ksatriya, still there is little doubt that there was a class 
of nobles who cultivated the arts of politics and war and 
occupied certain high posts of government. With the 
expansion of the king’s family his kinsmen were absorbed 
in this class as generals, feudatory lords, governors and 
bureaucrats. Or, in the case of oligarchical tribes like the 
Sakyas, the Koliyas, the Vrjjis, the Mallas and later on the 
Rajput clans, the so-called Ksatriya caste divided the tribal 
land among themselves. W T ith land they monopolised 
political power. Their much-belauded republican govern- 
ment^ was confined to the rdjakulas ; — the samantas, 
uparajas, (imatyns and other underlings enjoyed that much 
of wealth and power which their masters condescended to 
spare for them, and the slaves and hirelings [who formed the 
majority in the state cultivated lands, gave their life in 
battles to defend their master’s interests and obtained food 
and clothing or wages up to or more often below their living . 1 
■ Side by side with this class rose the class of merchants ; 
Mercantile magnates. proprietorship of vast landed estates went 
under the grip of capital. The sresthis 
did not stop with sending fleets loaded' with cargo to Java, 
Sumatra and the Eastern Archipelago; they also cultivated 


1 See supra, p. 23. 
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vast stretches of arable land by means of gangs of slaves and 
hirelings and thereby attained to the topmost rung of the 
economic ladder, familiar as asitilcotioibhavo. Like the 
gamabhojaka and the Brahmana magnates, the setthi 
accumulated huge quantities of grain which he cornered in 
times of scarcity and whicti thus gave him a sinister 
influence in society. He represents "a crosscut through the 
ancient system of castes, a plutocracy perpetuating itself as 
an aristocracy.” 1 The setthi and the industrial gana were 
powerful economic interests which had large influence in the 
policy of the state and which no king dared to defy. 
From this community was filled up the high post of 
financial adviser (setthitthana) which presumably deter- 
mined the economic policy and functions of the state and 
which often tended to be hereditary (Jat. I. 231, 248; III. 
475; IV. fi2;V. 384). As owner of eighty c'rores he is 
found highly esteemed by king and by citizens and 
country-folk alike (rajapujito nagarajanapadapujito) . As' 
Fick says, the setthi, by virtue of his immense wealth, 
became indispensable to the king, as we find him constantly 
in his retinue. 2 

As in Europe of the 18th century it is seen that the 
economic content of democratic movements was the struggle 
of the rising bourgeoisie to seize power from the grip of the 
firmly entrenched clergy and nobles, so the 
of B Ba D ddhi 0 m. aokgrOUnd ideal Buddhist republicanism was the 
replacement of the Brahmana priesthood 
by the setthis and gahapatis aud their royal allies. Against 
the Brahmanical pretension to supremacy explicit in the 
fourfold caste order and asserted in many legends like that 
of Viswamitra, . the Ksatriya aspirant to Brahmanism and 
that of Paragurama, the destroyer of Ksatriyas twenty- 
one times all over India, the Buddhist works give precedence 

1 Washburn Hopkins, India Old and Neio, p. 172. 

* Op^ oil. p. 168. 

61 — 1366B 
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to Khattiyas over the Brahmana, Gahapati and Sudda and 
very often bursts into vigorous denunciation of the 
Brahmanas with tbeir sacrificial rites and sordid motives 
of gain. “ The Khattiyas are superior, the Brahmanas are 
inferior,” so says Gotama (Ambatthasutta, Dn., cf. Jacobi : 
Jainasutras, pp. 225f). “ The superior position of the 

- Khattiyas in the Eastern countries and the corresponding 
decline of Brahmanical influence preseht themselves to us 
with irresistible necessity when we study the Pali Litera- 
ture.” 1 “ The prevalence of merchants and traders 
(in the Sanchi Ins.) seems to indicate, what indeed may be 
gathered also from the sacred books of the Buddhists, that 
this class was the chief stronghold of Buddhism.” 2 The 
_ setthi and gahapati were the principal tax-paying class 3 
and so had their axes to grind against the Brahmana 
exemptees swelling with wealth. The economic background 
of Buddhist heresy is the combination and revolt of the 
two powerful class interests — the military and the mercan- 
tile — against the old monopoly interests of Brahmana 
priesthood. 

The mercantile interest served the samgha as lay 
upasaka s, built them caityas and stupa s, fed them with 
choice delicacies and rose to power and position. The long 
feud with Brahmanism at last terminated into a compro- 
mise. The setthi and gahapati had their position acknow- 
ledged and with their purpose served, they let down the 
Buddhist and shifted their bounties and allegiance to the 
Brahmana. Inscriptions from the time of the Guptas 
record this change. 

1 Ibid., p. 56 and the following pages for references. For the history of the 
straggle for supremacy between the two classes, R. C. Majumdar : Corporate Life, 
pp. 366-72. Aho infra, p. 508. 

1 Bflhler, loc. cit. 

* Fick, op. cif., p. 79. For the ‘ marked leaning to aristocracy in ancient 
Buddhism ’ see Oldenberg : Buddha, pp. 155ff. 
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Thus the upper classes appropriated national wealth and 

siare and hireling. P olit j cal P ower - The slave and the 
hireling who with their toil built the 
edifice of civilisation and prosperity remained the deprived 
and despised underdogs of society. They were employed 
in gangs for the service of the rich. The slave was like his 
master’s cattle. He had no juristic personality nor 
property. The male slave is seen to work on hire to feed 
his master, the female slave is seen to warm his bed. If 
sometimes they were treated well, it was in the same way 
as the owner cared for his cattle from his own interest or 
from prolonged association. The servant working for a 
wage or for share of profit had not the same luck. In 
most cases he was denied a living wage and a square meal. 
This landless proletariat remained at the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder. ,The lawgivers and politicians did not 
spare them the barest amenities of life. 

The three aristocratic classes into whose hands concen- 
trated national wealth form the dwija 

Economu determin- . . , 

ism in social hi**- group — the impoverished aasa class torm 

archy. 

the Sudra group . 1 Of the so-called 
Brabmanas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas many were impoverished 
by the shufflings of fate and relegated to the plebeian class. 
Brahmanas and gahapatis fallen from fortune appear as 
poorest farmers, artisans and hunters. In literature, sacred 
and profane, they appear with despised callings of quacks, 
king’s orderlies, wood-cutters, petty traders and craftsmen 
and in every conceivable role. Scions of royal race defeated 
iu battle or dice or victims of court or palace intrigue Sire 
seen to be reduced to begging or to slavery. The commer- 
cial magnate whose caravan was plundered by brigands or 
whose cargo was sunk in the ocean had to live by serving 
others. Mahakacchana illustrates the equality of castes by 

1 Mark the indiscriminate use of dasajati, Hiirajati and dasavarna, 
iudravarna, 
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pointing out the uncontroverted fact that any one of the 
four castes, if he can become rich, may employ another of 
even superior caste to serve him as slave (Mn. 84; Suk. III. 
369-75). Against Senaka’s contention that “ wise men 
and fools, men educated or uneducated, do service to the 
wealthy, although they be high-born and he be base-bjrn,” 
Bodhisatta has to fake his stand on the next world to prove 
the superiority of a poor sage over a wealthy fool (Jat. VI. 
35611). The cant confession -is made in the Mahabharata 
that wealth confers family dignity while poverty takes it 
away (III. 192. 21). Social precedence was thus deter- 
mined not by birth but by wealth. Thus the priestly 
caste theory which was sought to be foisted on society broke 
down under the inexorable pressure of material circums- 
tances and gave place to hostile classes belonging to different ■ 
economic categories. 

Aligned with slaves and hirelings • was another class, — 
The Mieccha the low castes and low crafts who under 
the general brand of mieccha were 
degraded even below the Sudra. The pariahs pursued arts 
and trades which the society could not dispense with but 
which repelled the sophisticated sense of refinement and 
culture. The Pali works testify that they lived outside the 
village gate and city gate, i.e., in isolation from civilised 
society. ■ The habitat assigned them by the lawgivers was 
the hill and forest or the cremation ground. Tree is to 
be their shed, iron their ornament ajjd pariah arts their 
profession (Manu, X. 50; Mbh. XIII. 48. 32). They 
expdsed themselves to any length of corporal punishment if 
they defiled with their filthy presence the air and water in 
the vicinity of their superiors. They were denied the great 
honour and privilege enjoyed by the slaves and serfs, that 
of serving their masters. 

It is true that the door of the sarrigha was open to all 
these people excepting the slaves. But they are very seldom 
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seen as members of the Order ; firstly, because the homeless 
, condition was often a reaction from 

the P m/ t e ’ccL? ulture f ° r surfeit of wealth and power which these 
people were totally denied ; secondly, 
becausq the poverty and degradation which was their 
habitual lot did not foster that high enlightenment and 
spiritual consciousness which actuate monastic zeal. 
“ Judging from their isolated and low position which 
excludes them from all communion with the Aryan people 
and as a consequence of this, from all participation in 
spiritual life the actual existence of such holy men is 
extremely doubtful.’-’ 1 They were at least rare. 

The pronounced social contrast between the two classes 
is expressed through the familiar Pali phrases ‘ maha- 
bhogakula- and ‘ daliddakula,’ ‘ sadhana,’ and ‘ adhana,’ 
‘sugata,’ and ‘ duggata,’ through the lamentations ' of 
Galava (V. 106. 11) and of Yudhisthira 

Social contrast. 

(V. 71. 25f) in the Mahabharata that one 
destitute of wealth is a wretch, that there is no virtue for 
the poor, that wealth is an essential contributory factor to 
the cultivation of virtue. la the Pali passage quoted at the 
beginning of this Book, ignorance, low birth, poverty, 
vice and purgatory form an unbroken chain, while wisdom, 
pedigree, wealth, virtue and heaven constitute a set of 
counterparts going together. This is not an isolated passage 
and recurs almost verbatim throughout the canons (Mn. 93, 
96; An. II. 85; Sn. I. -93; Pug. IV. 19). Virtue thus 
tended to be a monopolistic concern of the upper orders with 
ample leisure and ample wealth ; and in the preservation of 
this leisure and wealth they ultimately made a caricature 

i Fick, op. cit., p. 61. 10 among the 259 authors included in the anthology of 
Theragatha and 4 out of the 73 in the Thsrfgatha come from the ranks of the poor and 
despised : aotor, pariah, fisherman, labourer, Blave, trapper, ’ poor family,’ etc., i.e., 
about 4*2 p.c. The bulk oome from Brahman ae and aristocrats and a few from amoDg 
the artisans (Faramatthadfponi). 
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of virtue which poisoned the social organism and led to 
metamorphosis^ and decay. 

These are not to deny that this social inequality was not 
as glaring in India as in other ancient cultures. Class 
differences did not assume those horrible 

indiaacd elsewhere in an( ^ destructive proportions in India as 
they did in ancient Rome, Greece and 
Egypt and later in France. and Russia. That implacable 
hatred between the Patrician and the Plebeian, the perennial 
and seething disaffection of the helots always ready to burst 
and explode the Spartan state and the enslavement of the 
whole people below the Pharaoh with his priesthoods and 
entourage in the land of the Pyramids, — these scenes are not 
witnessed in India. It is an interesting subject for 
investigation why class conflict and class consciousness did 
not mature in this country . 1 

The chief reason is that the zemindary system could not 
develop in ancient India. The freeholder was real master 
of his arable and homestead, land. The small farmer 
defrayed his expenses cultivating his own land ; in the eyes 

Circumstances of law he was equal with the great- 
promised cU i* “be landowner — the asitikoticibhavo kutumbiko 
lower middle ciase. who employed slaves and serfs to cultivate 

his fields. Generally he had no fear of losing his property 
except^in cases of famine or a natural calamity. Ordinarily 
he remained in hereditary enjoyment of his patrimony unless 
he pitted himself against the powerful and defaulted in the 
payment of revenues. The gdmabhojaka. was not a zemindar 
to whom land was farmed ; he enjoyed the revenues of and 
ruling powers in his bhogagama but not ownership and 
usufruct . 2 The independent small freeholders and craftsmen 

1 Class struggles were rare but not altogether absent though evidences are 
lacking. The Kaivarta revolt in the reign of Mahlp&Ia in Bengal is a positive 
instance. 

2 Bee supra, Bk. I, Ch. III. 
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may be termed the petty bourgeoisie of ancient India who 
from the last few centuries are being gradually declassed 
and levelled with the proletarian mass. This middle class 
formed the majority distributed over a wide range and 
this class of lower Vaisyas held the balance between the 
Sudra and Dwija classes. Society was a complex hierarchy 
and because the centre was heavy, poise was maintained. 

The second point to note is that the exploited elements 
in India were never welded into a homogeneous mass with 
the consciousness of a common class 


3. Exploited class, 
a composite body. 


interest. It is seen even now that the 
Savara discards the Candala as an 


untouchable as much as he is himself hated as a low 


caste by the Brahmana. • The exponents of divine will have 
created and perpetuated this division among the hinavarnas 
with masterly skill. The slaves and hired folk too could 
not combine with the pariahs, — they could not even develop 
a communal consciousness among themselves. The reason 
for this is that they were not numerically strong like the 
slaves in Rome and Egypt and they lived scattered and 
distributed in different localities. We have no dasagama 
or bhaiikagama as we hear of candalagama or nesadagama. 
The latter lived in villages of their own. The slaves and 
wage-earners lived with their masters or were scattered in 
their several sheds. The slaves were not always treated 
inhumanly and felt the family ties of their masters ; so 
discontent did not spread sufficiently deep for violent action. 
The wage-earners had no means to organise, no facilities 
to build guilds and unions like srenl, samglxa, puga, etc., 
as the skilled artisans used to do to safeguard their interests. 
They had no fixity of dwelling and fixity of terms nor 
any security of service. Standing between vagrancy and 
starvation, eking out a miserable existence by any chance 
engagement, this mass of unskilled labour was thrown 
entirely at the mercy of the employer. 
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The third reason is that the lower classes were not given 
access to the secrets of knowledge which gives confidence 
and voice of protest to the inarticulate. 

3. The Sudra kept . \ , , 

in ignorance under For a Sudra it is sacrilege to profane the 
" riA ' tostras with his inquisitiveness. From 

the earliest traceable times, these people were kept in dire 
ignorance. The holy mantra was constantly dinned in their 
ears that their only path to salvation was through service of 
the higher var»ias. Whoever had the temerity to question 
this authoritarian system or to strike at the closed doors of 
knowledge had no escape from the inquisitorial vigilance of 
the Brahmana and the retribution which it brought. The 
legend of Sambuka, a Sudra hinavarna who dared to 
perform Brahmanical rites and who for this inexpiable 
offence forfeited heavenly bliss though killed in Kama’s 
hands is only a case in point. The Sudra and Mleccha 
were never allowed to think and feel their position on earth. 

Thus it is that the multi-caste society, compartmentally 
divided, integrated the parts. The mechanism of, class 
collaboration was a slowly built process. The oldest books 
hark back to the existence of only one varna, that of 
Brahmana or Deva in the dawning era of generation (Rv. 
10. 90. 5 ; 10. 121. 1 ; Br. Up. 1. 4. 10. 11 ; Mun. Up. 1. 
1). This primogenial varna or uni-caste society existed 
only during the figment of Satyayuga recalled to emphasise 
Aryan solidarity and the bliss that was yet to be conquered 
against the hostile surroundings of the time. The selfsame 
literature present a two-caste society, emerged, not from a 
split of the primogenial body but from the impact with 
another body or race, viz., the Anarya, Dasyu, Sudra or 
Asura (Rv. 1. 5. 1. 8 ; 1. 103.3 ; 1. 117. 21 ; 1. 230. 8; 3.-34. 
9 ; 5. 28. 4 ; 6. 22. 10 ; 7. 6. 3 ; 10. 22. 7f ; Av. 19. 62. 3 ; 
19. 7. 8. 1; Br. Up. 3. 3. 1). This is not class war but a 
war between two families of races, the aboriginal Asura or 
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Dasa on the one hand, the aggressor Deva or Arya on the 
other. 1 

The two -varna war fought for the possession of the 
heaven, the earth and the seas, for the charms of women, 
greed of wealth and lust of power, legendised in innu- 
merable kathaa and gdthaa , was later attenuated into the 
esoteric doctrine of struggle beween the soul and the flesh, 
the sentient and the obtrude, the sattva and the tamas. 
This symbolisation of the devasura legend was no doubt an 
after-thought, inasmuch as the Asuras sometimes beat the 
wisdom of the Devas and the Devas acquire the secrets from 
their rivals by methods not very sattvic. 2 The spiritual 
antitheses of dryabhava and d&sabhava were moulded into 
the synthesis of brahmabhdva, — * sarve varna brahmana 
brahma jasca sarve ’ (Sp. 818. 89), * sarvam khalvidam 
brahma sarvam brahmamayam jagat- ’ (Ch. Up. III. XIV. 1). 
But the social antitheses found their synthesis not in monism 
but in pluralism. The casteless or classless millennium was 
an idea, never a reality. The two -varna system gave way 
, to a complex hierarchy, the Arya ramifying into three varnas 
which were interwoven into countless sub-castes and mixed 
castes. The Brahman remained a cosmogonical and an 
ontological conception, it never became a social entity. It 
did not regulate the social attitude of the so-called Brahmanas 
and the privileged classes. The theism of Brahmavidya 
accordingly remained at the apex of the social pyramid. 
The popular religion of polytheistic and pseudo-theistic 
cults permeated the body and the base. 

1 The Hg-veda is replete with references to this protracted socio-caste struggle. 
“ Vidwasmad slmadhamamndra dasyun vido dasirakrno rapraiastah," 5. 28. 4. 
Lord Iodra 1 Yon have deprived theBe Dasyna of all merits. You have made the 
Dasa people blame-worthy. Again, 

“ AJrarmadasynrabbi no amantra ranyabrato amanuaab tvam tasya mitraban 
vadbar dasasya dambhaya," 10. 22. 7f. We are surrounded by Dasyns, averse to 
incantationa, having other vows and dehumanised. Ob killer of enemies I Kill these 
inflated Lisas. 

* E.g., Kaca, son of the divine sage Bfhaspati, steals the secret of elixir 

(safljivani vidya) from the Asnra sage 6 okra by ingratiating with the latter's daughter. 

62— 1365B 
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Material Background op Indian Culture 

So the pet patriotic tradition of a super- mundane Indian 
culture does not stand the test of the scientist. In the 
process of historical evolution, hard material facts are 
exposed with crude reality. On scientific analysis the 
glorified missionary and cultural enterprises beyond the 
Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal reveal similar social forces 
as worked behind the European migrations to Mrioa and 
Asia in the last century or recent -Jewish exodus from 
Germany under pressure of 'the Nazis. 

The abundant instances of sea voyages in the Jataka 
stories all relate to commercial ventures in the Eastern 
Islands or to even baser economic motives . 1 The early 
diplomatic exchanges between princes were very often 
accompanied by the exchange of some rare agricultural or 
commercial goods. It has been held on good authority that, 
most of the embassies from Tamil kings going "with tribute 
to China were merely trading expeditions on joint account 
of the ambassadors . 2 The great trek to Java from north- 
\western India was a part of the process of Saka migration 
Which was stimulated by the anarchical conditions of 
Northern India and by the conversion of the Bay of Cutcb 
into a salt desert accompanied by the diversion of the rivers 
that watered it. The defeat of the white Huns by Sassa- 


1 One of them narrates haw a whole settlement of carpenters consisting of 1,000 
families took contracts for houses and furnitures — bub after taking a large advance 
failed to do their job. Harassed by their creditors, they buijt a ship and. slipped oli 
at dead of night with their families into the ocean. IV. 159. 

* J. R. A, 8, 1869. pp, 490 ff, 
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mans and Turks in the latter half of the 6th century 
intercepted their retreat northwards. There were military 
pressures and defeat from the Maukharis of Kanauj. These 
were followed by the Turkish advance from the north and 
Arab raids both by sea (637) and through Persia (650-60), 
the overthrow of the * Buddhist Saharais by their 
usurping Brahmanist minister Chaeh and his persecution of 
the hats, — a series of incidents which explain a steady 
outflow of north-Indians southward from the ports of Sind 
and Gujarat which was stimulated by the tradition of Javan 
prosperity. 

Prior to the ninth century from when the decline of 
Buddhism stimulated large-scale migration of the faithful 
from Bengal and Kalihga to the Eastern Islands, 1 the 
commercial intercourse of the Buddhist merchants set the 
stage for missionary undertakings and later for assumption 
of political supremacy. 2 In the memoirs of Chinese 
pilgrims the great Bengal emporium of Tamralipta appears 
as a conspicuous Buddhist settlement. Indo-Chineg^ 
religious intercourse beginning from the 4th century A.D. 
was preceded by flourishing Indo-Chinese commerce from 
the 1st century A.D. This commercial and colonising 
activity as well as religious intercourse simultaneously 
reached their height in the time of I-tsing who records the 
itinerary of sixty Chinese pilgrims and bears witness to 
prosperous Indian colonies in the Archipelago and the 
East Asiatic coast which served as convenient halting places 
for missionaries. 

So the spread of Buddhism in the far East with Indian 
art traditions,, the dhammaghosa and the dhammavijaya are 
ultimately traced to the political and economic circumstances 
of northern India and neighbouring countries. 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 498. 

* Col. Pbayre : History oj Burma Race. 
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The political intercourse between the Caesars and 
Kusans as recorded hy Roman historians is explained by the 
fact that “ their commercial importance as controller s of o ne 
ofjthe main trade routes between the.JEast "andT~ the Wes t 
made the friendship of the Kusans _or Sakas w ho held th e 
Indus valley and Bactria a matter of the highest importance 
to Rome.’-/ These commercial transactions brought arts 
and ideas in their train. Roman astronomy, Roman 
coinage, Roman art traditions which inspired Indo-Bactrian 
plastic art at Gandhara, all flowed through the streams of 
Roman gold. 

Thus the noble cultural heritage of Greater India dissolves 
into a melieu of material forces operating under the 
inexorable dictates of Nature. Royal fury, foreign 
invasion, embroiling debts, loss of wealth and lust of gold, — 
these motive forces set peoples and races on move. They 
only carried with them a gilded layer of Indian lore and 
Indian cultural traditions, the social and cultural values 
which were impregnated by the class-characteriBtics in their 
own country. Literature and art reflected this class stamp 
of society. Like literature, art was divided, though not 
very sharply, into two schools, — the royal art executed at 
Sarnath, Karle and Nasik and the folk art carved at Barhut 
and Sanchi. The wide activity of the guilds in spheres 
legislative, political and cultural and their importance 
recognised in all theoretical works, shows the magnitude of 
economic influence. In the rise and fall of Empires, the 
same immutable laws were working. The great dynastic 
interests were supported by the rise of the Brahmana and 
the Setthi on one hand and by foreign invasions on the other 
which threatened big properties and vested interests. In 
the rise and decay of religions the same principles are 
revealed. It would not be gratifying for the Holy Buddha 


1 • Bombay Ouetteer, Vol. I, Port I, p. 490. 
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to find his immortal message reduced to a medley of silly 
superficial rituals. He would not be flattered at his devotees 
worshipping his nails and teeth instead of practising the 
four vijjds and the eight mag gas. But such is the irresistible 
march of history. Bereft of the economic interests which 
called the Buddhist message to fight the existing order with 
their arms and wealth, Buddhist mission died as a religious 
force in the country and was transplanted into foreign 
countries with a new and congenial economic setting. 

* artha eva pradhanah ’ so says Kautilya ; arthamulau hi 
dharmakamaviti (Arth. I. 7). 



APPENDIX 


The Date of the Arthassstra 

The controversy over the date of the Artbadastra attribu- 
ted to Kautilya has of late tended to subside aud scholars 
with rare exceptions are complacently building their theses 
upon the theory of Vincent Smith and Shamasastri 
assigning the work to the 4th century B.C. The plea to 
bring it down to the 3rd century A.D. set forth by Jolly in 
the introduction to his edition of the Artbadastra and by 
Winternitz in the third volume of the History of Indian 
Literature has had no wide acceptance and was weakened 
by the refutation of Shamasastri and N. N. Law. In an 
article in the J.B.A.S., 1929 (pp. 77-89) it was shown by 
another scholar ihat the comparison of certain expressions 
and passages in the Artbadastra with Advagbo^a’s Buddha- 
carita on the one hand aud with Aryadura’s. Jatakamala and 
the Lamkavatarasutra on the other placed the book with 
tolerable certainty between the beginning of the Christian era 
and about 150 A.D., or at most 250 A.D. In the Political 
History of Baychaudhuri 300 B.C. and 100 A.D. are taken 
as the upper and lower limits. Without any pretension 
to speak the last word on the subject a few clues to the 
chronological mystery may be gathered which expose the 
4th century theory to considerable amount of criticism and 
incline the balance of evidence in favour of the 1st century 
after Christ. 

The priority of the Arthasastra to the Smrtis of Mauu 
and Yajnavalkya has been sought to be proved by compari- 
son of their social and political systems. This is based on 
the false assumptions that the theories in the Arthadastra 
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correlate to facts and institutions without fail and that 
there was absolute uniformity of beliefs and practices in 
Magadha and the Brahmarsidesa or land of Delhi and the 
Eastern Punjab where the sacred institutes were born. 
The points of analogy moreover are not less if not more 
outspoken than those of disparity. As between the Artba- 
sastra and Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada affinity is very 
close with regard to the laws of hire and contract, of debt, 
deposit, witness, gift, stolen property and ownership ; 
robbery, defamation and intimidation; assault, marital rights 
and proprietary rights of women and inheritance. Manu 
and Yajnavalkya attest the fixing of price of merchandise. 
There is also similarity with Manu on the existence of 
private and communal ownership of land side by side, 
acceptance of a day’s work from common artisans in lieu 
of taxes, salt as a royal monopoly among other things (land- 
grants dating from the time of the Satavahanas frequently 
confirm that-salt was a royal monopoly under their rule) 
and reference to the Magadha among mixed castes. The 
argument that the Arthasastra knows only four kinds of 
slaves while Manu seven and Narada fifteen was put forth 
•from oversight for the Arthasastra distinctly refers to the 
(.1) udaradasa — born slave, (2) knta — purchased, (3) dhi- 
taka — acquired by mortgage, (4) sakrdalmadhata — voluntary 
enslavement, (5) dandapranlta — enslaved by court-decree, 
(G) grhajata — born in the house, (7) dayagata — acquired by 
inheritance from ancestors, (8) dhvajahrta — captured in 
war or raids. It is moreover pointed out that slaves might 
be acquired in other ways that are left unspecified (labdba- 
kritanam anvatamfini). Thus the Arthasastra list is wider 
than Mauu’s (VIII. 415) and embraces almost all the 
varieties cited by Narada (V. 26-28) only under more 
numerous sub-heads except a few which may have been 
later development. It is most unsafe to derive chronological 
conclusions from comparison between idstra literature which 
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not only ignore facts on many instances but represent 
theories and institutions of a much earlier age than the one 
when they are composed. Still the closer resemblance of 
the Artha^astra to the later dharmaiastras than to the earlier 
dharmaSutras of Gautama, Bodhayana, etc., cannot be left 
entirely out of account. 

A conspicuous example of this analogy is found in the 
currency system described in the three types of literature 
and in Pali works. 

Commenting on Suttavibhanga, the Parajika, 11-16, 
Buddhaghosa says that in Bimbisara’s time in Rajagaha :• — 
1 Kahapana = 20 masakas 

1 pada = 5 masakas 

1 Kahapana = 4 padas 

This kahapana however, he warns, is the ancient nlla- 
kahapana not the Rudradamaka — a depreciated standard 
adopted and followed from Rudradaman’s time. 

Sariputta again in his commentary on the passage of 
Buddhaghosa, explains that this Rudradamaka is | of a 
nilakahapana. 

Prom a comparison of the weight of the silver dharana as 
given by Manu, Yajnavalkya and Visnu and of the Rudra- 
damaka kahapana it is found that they bear the same ratio 
in weight as the nilakahapana to the latter, so that the 
dharana and the nilakahapana may be identified denoting 
the same class of silver coins. 1 It is to be noted that while 
Gautama and Katyayana, like the Pali texts retain the term 
kdrsapana for silver as well as copper coins, Manu, Yajna- 
valkya and Visnu reserve kdrsapana only for copper coins 
and invent the separate term dharana for silver coins. 
Probably the Pali term nilakahapana was devised to remove 
this source of confusion. 

1 See C. D. Chetterji's article on Numismatic Data in Pali Literature in 
B. C. Law's Buddhistic Studies, pp, 424 ff. 
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Now the Arthasastra agrees with the later law-books in 
this respect. It’s silver coin is dharana and its copper coin 
karsapana. It also .agrees with Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
Visnu in respect of the prescribed weight of the standard 
gold and copper money, — the suvarna and the pana or karsa- 
pana — but differs as regards the weight of the standard 
silver coin — the dharana. This difference may be easily 
accounted for. The prescribed weight of dharana in the 
Arthasastra closely approximates to the prescribed weight 
of the suvarna and pana the margin being explicable by 
the fact that since the weight of the gaurasarsapa and 
the guhja or krsnala might slightly vary in different parts 
of India, the ratio between the two given in the Smrtis 
may not be the exact standard. It seems that the author 
of the Arthasastra aimed at a currency reform whereby the 
same weight standard could be prescribed for the three 
classes of coins like many other projected reforms in other 
spheres of administration. 1 

Shamasastri claims that the karsapana which according 
to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya was in earlier times equivalent 
to 16 masas, indicated the Arthasastra’ 8 equation of 
1 suvarna or karsa to 16 masas. He has confused 
between the weight standard of karsa (to which conformed 
the standard gold coin suvarna) with the silver money called 
karsapana. In the Arthasastra’s table 1 karsa — 16 masas 
= 80 guhjas or krsnalas (or ratis) according to Smrti 
nomenclature while a karsapana weighs 56 grains or 32 
krsnalas. 2 The karsapana of Patanjali may of course be 
identified with the dharana of the Arthasastra which is 
equated with 16 silver masas. But this equation is repeated 

C. D. Chatter]!, op. oil., pp. 423 ft. 

! The average weight of the Budradamaka kahapana or old silver punch-marked 

42 ^ 4 

chins is .42 grains. Therefore 1 ntlalcah6pana = — — grs.=32 Iqsnalas or rafts, 

X- raft' being approximately eqnaj to 1’75 grs. C. D. Chatterji, op. cit . , pp. 42S if. 

63— 18G5B 
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with Manu (VII. 135-36), Yajnavalkya (1. 364) and Visnu 
(IV. 11-12) and in this as in many other respects the author 
of the Artha&Lstra may have merely ' lined up with con- 
temporary Smrti literature without caring whether the 
system described prevailed in his time actually or only in 
tradition ; or the system may have been revived from the 
1st century A.D. 

The standard gold coin in the Arthadastra is suvarna 
which in earlier literature is niska , iatamdna and krsnala 
and in later ones dinara. But no chronological demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the suvarna and the dinara. 
The dinara never became a standard token coin all over 
India though it is found here and there from the 1st century 
A.D., while on the other hand the suvarna continues to be 
the standard as late as in Usavadata’s Nasik inscriptions 
equalling 35 karsapanas. Thus the mention of suvarna as 
standard gold coin places the ArthaSastra positively later 
than the stage when- the niska was the current coin as 
represented in the Epics and the Jatakas, but not necessarily 
earlier than the 1st century B.C. when the dinara began to 
obtain currency in parts of India. 

The comparison of the political and social theories of 
the Artha4astra with tbe fragments of Megasthenes bespeaks 
a similar wrong mode of approach towards the chronological 
problem as its comparison with the legal injunctions. A 
political philosopher is no historian. Had Kautilya been 
the maker of the Maurya Empire and founder of the 
dynasty as well as the author of the monumental treatise 
it is of course likely that his pet theories would have been 
worked out in practice and Megasthenes’ testimony agreed 
in many details over them. But Megasthenes differs no 
less than he agrees. He refers to a good war-practice that 
crops and lands are not destroyed by belligerents ; the 
Arthadastra definitely enjoins such devastation (IX. 1). 
His affirmation that infliction of injury on royal artisans or 
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evasion of municipal tithe entailed death sentence is not 
found in the Artha&istra’s penal code — which is more 
akin to that of Manu and Yajnavalkya. The evidences of 
Megasthenes on writing, on famine and on usury though 
faulty, contain an indirect truth which substantially mili- 
tates against the Arthasastra. 

While these conflicting evidences are dismissed on the 
score of the rashness of Megasthenes’ statements the obser- 
vation on non-existence of slavery is adduced as tallying 
with the liberal rules of the Arthasastra on slaves. But in 
the Arthasastra ’s time there were mleccha slaves who are 
summarily passed over, but who obviously far outnumbered 
the arya slaves and for whom there was no mitigation. 
Megasthenes therefore seems to have either made a statement 
without knowledge of facts and consequently of no worth, or 
the mleccha slaves must not have been so numerous in his 
day as in the time of the Arthasastra. 

Megasthenes and archaeological excavations show that 
Pataliputra was surrounded by a timber palisade and 
an outer ditch. The Arthasastra is much against the use 
of wood because “fire finds a happy abode in it” and wants 
three ditches to be dug round a fort (II. 3). 

The supposition that the Arthasastra reflects pre- 
Buddhistic society does not stand in the face of the clear 
reference to stupa (XIII. 2) and to the sakyas and ajivihas. 
The proscription of these people along with the iudra and 
the pravrajita (III. 10) in ceremonials devoted to the 
gods and the manes is characteristic of the movement of 
Brahmanical revival which is held to have begun from 
about the time of the Sungas. The use of the word sakya 
to denote a bhiksu is of special significance. We do not 
come across such use earlier than in Kusan inscriptions 
where the word sakyabhiksu is commonplace 1 and later in 
the Divyavadana. 

1 For references; see Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, p. 222. 
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So far for the weakness of the 4th century theory. There 
are positive evidences of more weight which point to the 1st 
century A.D. 

The strongest point in support of the post-Christian 
origin of the Artha&Lstra is the structure of the text. It is 
striking that it not only expounds a methodology of treating 
a subject which is foreign to earlier works but actually and 
scrupulously follows that methodology (tantrayukti). The 
medical treatise of Susruta which is assigned to about the 
2nd century A.D. and the Pali works Nettipakarana and 
Petakopadesa belonging to about the 1st century A.D. follow 
the same order and expound it just in the same manner. 
Susruta in particular agrees with the Arthasastra in defini- 
tion and even in the number of the tantrayuktis which is 32 
(Uttaratantra LXY). The nomenclature is also the same 
except that for the Arthasastra' s ‘ upamanam ’ and 
‘ uttarapalcsa ’ Susruta substitutes ‘ anekanta ’ and ‘ nirnaya ’ 
respectively. The definitions resemble not only in idea but 
in many cases also in language. A few parallels may be 
quoted. 


Arthasastra 

1. Yam-artham-adhikrtyo-cyate 
tad-adhikaranam . 

2. Sastrasya prakarana-nupur- 

vi-vidhanam. 

3. Vakyayojana yogah 

4. Samasa-vakyam-uddesah. 

5. Vyasavakyam nirddesah. 

6. Yad-anuktam-artbad-apad- 

yate sa-rthapattih. 

7. Ubhayato-hetumanartha- 

samsayah. 


Susruta 

Same. 

Prakarananupurvya-bhihi- 
tam vidhanam. 

Yena vakyam yujyate sa 
yogah. 

Samasa-kathanam-udde^ah 

Vistaravaqanam nirddesah 

Yad-aklrtitam-arthad-apa- 
dyate sa-rtbapattih. 

Ubhaya-hetudarsanam 

samiayah. 
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Artha^astra 

8. Yena vakyam saraapyate sa 

vakya^esak. 

9. Paravakyam-aprati- 

siddham-anumatam. 

10. Atisayavarnana vyakkyanam. 

11. Abkipluta-vyapakarsanam- 

apavargak. 


Susruta 

Yena padena-nuktena 
vakyam samapyate sa 
vakyasesah. 
Paramatam-aprati- 
siddbam-anumatam. 

Ati sayopa varnan am 
vyakkyanam. 
Abkivyapyapakarsanam- 
apavargak, etc., etc. 


That Sugruta’s definitions are a little more elaborate and 
precise is easily explained by the improvement undergone 
in a few intervening decades. It may be noted that later 
literature do not formulate but simply follow the method and 
in them its divisions evolve and multiply as for example in 
the Samhita of Caraka which follows 34 sub-divisions 
(Siddhisthana, XII). 3 

The reference to Cina in the Artkagastra is a distinct 
pointer to an age much later than the year 249 B.C. when 
the Ts’in dynasty came to rule in China whence the 
name Cina was introduced in India. The significant name 
appears in no Indian literature of proved earlier date. The 
earliest Pali reference to Cina and Cinapatta occurs in the 
Buddkavamsa and the Apadana (1.14; 406,14), the two 
Pali compilations that were not included in the canon 
earlier than in the 1st century B.C. The instances in the 
Epics are evidently later interpolations as is further proved 
by the different readings in available recensions. To parade 
their geographical and racial knowledge the pedants of a 
later age introduced the Ginas, the Sakas, the Yavanas 
(sometimes even the Romakas and the Parasikas) and other 
generic terms indicating foreign barbarians along with the 
indigenous barbarians who existed from an older time and 

1 See B. M, Baras : Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 285. 
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had place in the original text. These Cinas inhabited the 
borderlands along the Bahlika, the Tibetan valleys and the 
Pragjyofcisa and possibly implied the Mongoloid races per- 
colating from the Himalayan ranges or the people who 
acknowledged some sort of suzerainty under the Chinese 
empire (Ramayana, IV. 44. 12-14; Mahabharata, II. 26. 9; 
51, 23; III. 176; VI. 9). Their chief produce was skin 
as well as woollen textile and fabrics of jute and silk 
in which they specialized along with the people of 
Bahli (pramana-raga-sparsadyam bahli-cina-samudbhavam. 
Aurnanca rankavancaiva patajam kltajantatha, Mbh. 11.51. 
26). In the Arthagastra Samura, Crnasi and Samuli are 
skins procured from Vahlava which according to Bhatta- 
swami is the name of a country on the Himalayan borders ; 
and the silk and jute fabrics have become famous Chinese 
luxuries in Indian market (taya kauseyam cinapattaSca 
clnabhumija vyakhyatah II. 11). This is reminiscent of 
the verse in the Buddhavamsa, XXIV. II, which runs as : 

‘ pallunnam clnapattanca koseyyam kambalam pi ca.’ 
The statements of the Mahabharata, the Arthasastra and 
the Buddhavamsa are remarkably parallel and reflect 
approximately the same age which in the case of the 
Buddhavamsa cannot be earlier than the 1st century B.C. 
From Chinese and Indian sources it is definitely known that 
this flourishing intercourse between China and India began 
from the dawn of the Christian era. 

No less significant is the reference to Ceylonese sandal 
as ‘ parasamudraka ’ (II. 11, Bbattaswami’s commentary). 
In the Periplus of the Brythrean Sea of which the date is 
conclusively fixed near about the 6th decade of the 1st 
century A.D. and in Pliny’s Natural History which also 
belongs to the same century, Ceylon is referred to as 
Palisimundu. 1 Now Megasthenes knows Ceylon as 

1 For the identification of P&Tasamudra with Palisimundu see Raychandhuri’s 
note in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL VIII. 
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Taprobane. The same name is seen in Anoka’s Edicts. 
The Bamayana, however, knows it not only as TamraparnI 
but also as Simhala and Lamka. Had the name Para- 
samudra been in vogue in the time of the original compo- 
sition of the Bamayana which is not far removed from the 
beginning of the Maurya Empire 1 it would most probably 
have been used by the author of the Epic. The Arthasastra 
is thus acquainted with a name that seems to have existed in 
the 1st century A.D. but not earlier. 

The industrial guilds in the Arthasastra are *a constant 
source of menace and dangerous rival to royal authority. 
Villages and agricultural operations are protected against 
their interference. They supply militia to the royal 
force and are alternately wooed or intrigued against by 
kings. They serve as state banks and by means of 
sinister cartels and cornerings influence price. This 
extraordinary growth of the Frenis into an incalculable 
political and economic force is suggested to have been a 
later development by a comparative study of the earlier and 
later Smrtis and post-Christian inscriptions. In Manu 
and Yajnavalkya the cartel and corner systems are found 
in full swing, an unwholesome factor in the market raising 
and lowering price by their machinations. The banking 
function of the Frenis referred to in the Arthasastra (V. 2 ; 
VII. 11) is characteristic of a later age of thriving money 
transactions and speedy circulation of capital, and the 
earliest evidence we have of such operations is in Usavadata’s 
Nasik Inscription assigned to the 2nd century A.D. 

The emergency tax or sur-tax of pranaya (V. 2) appears 
in the Arthasastra and in Budradaman’s Junagadh Bock 
Inscription but in no revenue or fiscal list of earlier litera- 
ture or inscriptions. 2 iWhat is more striking is that this 
levy is mentioned in the Arthasastra without reference to 

1 Winternitz : History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 

s See Raychandhori : Political History of Ancient India.. 4th EdD., p. 8. 
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any controversy by the author, a levy on the justice of which 
there might well be some dispute. It may have been that 
the Sakas first introduced it and the earlier teachers weref 
strangers to the tax or the distinct name by which it was 
known. 

The Arthasastra inaugurates the important system of 
specifying dates in terms of regnal years and months, 
fortnights and days of an official year (Rajavarsam masah 
pakso divasasca -vyustam II. 6). ‘ But so far as the written 

records of Asoka hitherto discovered go he has nowhere 
mentioned the dates in terms of the year, month and day. 
It is in the Kusana records that the dates have been stated 
for the first time in terms of the regnal year, and in that 
of tbe month and the day of an official year, cf . 1 Deva- 
putrasya Ivaniskasya sam 5 : he 1 di 1.’ The specification 
of the date in term of the regnal year, and the month, half- 
month and day of an official year as enjoined in the Kautillya 
Arthasastra is a convention which is met with for the first 
time in the earliest Sanskrit inscription of Rudradaman 
(A.D. 150) : ‘ Rudradamano varse dvisaptatitame (72) 

Margaslrsababulapratipadayam ■’.... The convention once 
established was adhered to in later Sanskrit inscriptions.’ 1 

In the state contemplated in the Arthasastra Sanskrit is 
the official language. ' It is almost an established fact that 
from the time of the Maurya Empire right up to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era various forms of Prakrt remained 
popular and official language while Sanskrit was confined to 
the cultured few. This is suggested by coin-legends and 
inscriptions 2 as well as by the rise of the two famous 
grammatical works, that of Patanjali in the north and that 
of Sarvavarman in tbe south who moreover preludes his 
book (Katantra) by quoting an anecdote' to illustrate how 
ignorant even the kings had become of the sacred language. 

1 B. M. Barna : i soka Edieft in Netr Light, p. 75. 

1 See Rhys Davids : Baddhut India, pp. 134.36, 317-18. 
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The grammatical works heralded the revival and populariza- 
tion of Sanskrit to which the ArthaSastra is a clear 
testimony. 

The Arthaiastra shows intimate acquaintance with the 
Puranas and with Epic literature not only in its main plot 
but in many of the subsidiary ahhyanas such as those of 
Nala, Vatapi, Mandavya, Dandakya, etc. and in the theories 
of the great preceptors and theoreticians who are represented 
therein. As pointed out by Jolly most of the authorities 
in the field of political and social sciences quoted in the 
Artha^astra figure in the Mahabharata and these warn 
against fixing the age of its composition as high as 325 B.C. 

These are not to deny that the Arthasastra contains much 
that must be thrown back to the 4th century B.C. or much 
earlier. As has been pointed out already, this is the general 
characteristic of &astm literature that they present an ideal 
rather than real state of society and often pass earlier 
opinions as their own. Unlike the Manava Dharmagastra 
the Arthasastra seems to be the composition of a single 
author but it does not follow that all he wrote was his own. 
In fact, he acknowledges his debt to his predecessors, a. long 
list of whom frequently appears in the book. And in the 
process of taking from earlier authorities with or without 
acknowledgment theories and practices crept in the text 
which did not belong to the author’s time. 

It is tempting to synchronise a great treatise like the 
Arthasastra with the foundation of the biggest empire 
of ancient India. But the chicanery and intrigue, the 
ruthless police methods, the nightmare of sedition, the 
unscrupulous use of poison and women reflect not the 
formation of a stable empire, rather its bankruptcy and 
decadence. The vicious theory of circles of states speaks of 
the matsyanyaya or primitive anarchy among bundles of 
independent and semi-independent statelings each with 
unlimited territorial ambition coalescing and splitting with 
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kaleidoscopic variety, faithlessness to allies and disrespect for 
treaties betray an .absence of political morality which evoked 
scathing denunciation from Bana the representative poet of 
another empire. The political philosophy of the Art-ha- . 
sastra fits not so well with Maurya imperialism as with an 
age of turmoil when local principalities were dissolving in 
internecine war. 

A possible explanation of the testimony to Kautilyan 
authorship in later literature may be this. Kautilya or 
Canakya or Visnugupta may not have been altogether a 
fictitious figure as supposed by Johnston 1 and Jolly. 
He is known both to the Brahmanical tradition of 
the Mudraraksasa and Visnupurana and to the Buddhist 
tradition of the Mahavamsa and Manjudrlmulakalpa. 
But had he been the man behind the throne the 
historians of Alexander who wrote not solely upon Megas- 
thenes’ record but utilized plenty of materials now lost to 
us— Justin, Quintius Gurtius, Arrian, Strabo and Plutarch 
for example, — would not have dismissed him with silent 
indifference while naming Candragupta and Nanda. 
Shamasastri fails to note that no literature earlier than from 
the 4th century A. D. mentions Kautilya or ascribes to him 
either the destruction of the Nandas or the composition of 
the Arthaiastra or even quotes from the book. The 
Milindapanho, a work believed to be compiled about the 1st 
century A.D., speaks of Nanda, his general Bhaddasala, 
their great battle with Candragupta and of the heavy carnage 
on both sides but not a word about Kautilya. Probably he 
was boosted by orthodox Brahmanas during the zenith of 
the revivalist movement under the Gruptas and it was sought 
to prove that the king, a Ksatriya or a Sudra, was a mere 
protdge of the Brahmana chancellor. The claim was 
bolstered up by the ascription of a masterly digest of 


1 J.B.A.P., 1929, 
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political science to his authorship. The real author who 
hailed from a later age, remained obscure and was forgotten, 
liberally borrowed from earlier savants among whom 
Kautilya or Canakya was one and may be, the chief, just as 
several other collections of political maxims were issued 
under the name of, Canakya held or supposed to be a crafty 
politician of antiquity ; and this may be a plausible explana- 
tion of the social and political institutions of widely 
separated ages reflected in the floating doctrines incorporated 
systematically in the book. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 46 L. 29. The king is received by gramariis along 
with ugras, pratyenasas and siitas who keep the guest house 
ready with food and drink (Br. Up. 4. 3. 37). 

P. 16 L. 11. Flesh of the ox is prescribed directly in 
the Brh'adaranyaka Upanisad (6. 4. 18). 

P. 90 L. SO. Earlier literature speaks of 10 kinds of 
cereals (dhanya) grown in rural areas, viz., vrihi, yava, 
tila, masa , anu, priyangu, .godhuma, masura, khalva, 
khalakula (kulattha) (Br. Up. 6. 3. 13). 

P. 361 L. 4. According to Associated Press news of 
19th June, 1945, more than 100 silver punch-marked coins 
belonging to the 4th century B.O. have been found in the 
Gorakhpur district and acquired by the U. P. provincial 
museum.. 

P. 482 L. 10. The Upanisads give an earlier glimpse 
into this epic rivalry centering round the issue of animal 
sacrifice. The priestly and orthodox party upholding animal 
sacrifice had their stronghold in the Kuru-Pancala country, 
the heterodoxy led by the Ksatriyas wa9 ascendant in the 
eastern countries of KasI, Ko3ala, Magadha and Videha 
which are in the Satapatha Brahmana forbidden lands for 
the pure Brahmana of the Northern Aryan extraction. 
The Brahmanas there, it is said, had lost their dignity 
because of submission to the Ksatriyas. In the Brhada- 
ranyaka and the Chandogya, Brahmana sages are represent- 
ed as defeated in philosophical disputes with, or as learning 
philosophical truths from Ksatriya kings. The culmination 
of this hostility on ideological plane is seen in the court of 
Janaka at Videha where Yajnavalkya, a Brahmana of the 
East had a hospitable seat to defeat in polemics the orthodoxy 
of the North and establish his thesis of Brahmavidya. 
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Fa-hien 30, 32, 1G8, 176, 185, 227, 441, 472 
Fair, see Sam a] a 
Famine xvi, 46, 61, 58, 78, 955 
ancient and modern 1135 
insurance 110 
relief 55, 68, 109, 146, 338 
Fee 267f, 3815. 394, 898 
Fine 19, 21, 32f, 41f, 51f, 57, 74f, 88, 136, 
142, 239f, 282f, 320, 342, 316f, 4' 9, 
431,442 

Fisherman, Fishery 32. 41, 56, 73, 196, 
224 f, 234, 315, 323, 377, 418f, 452 
Flood viii, 7, 9f, 104 
Folk literature vii, is, xv, 45, 473 
Forced labour 1275, 131, 331, 378 
Forest officers 75, 85, 88 
ownership of 34. 88, 195 
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Forest Iconld.) 

produce 87f, 186 • 

protection of 846, 97 
reserve 73fl, 86tl, 130 
Forger, 392 

Fort 167, 174, 176, 179, 377 

Fowl, consumption of 771 

Free bolder, rights of 20, 34, 37, 48, 486f 

Freigl t 238, 298 

Fruits 92, 134 

a 

Gaggura 163 

Gahapati xvi, six, 16, SSI, 43, 63, 102, 
261, 338, 405, 433, 482 
Gamabhojaka, gamani 88£f, 50, 81, 109, 
136, 410, 486, 608 
Gdmakhetta 10, 22, 27, 54 
Gambling, -er 343 3935 411, 468 
G ana 51, 55, 58f, 184, 233, 240, 243 
Gandh&ra xx, Ilf, 168, 171, 227, 286, 
289f, 294, 302, 492 

Ganges 3, 5(f, 12. 66, 85, 93, 156, 171, 
176, 178, 180, 223, 2865, 301, 353 
Garland-maker 161, 205, 236,249,868 
Gautama Dharmasfitra xviii, 496 
on guild laws 237f, 258 
,, partibili‘y of land 21 
,, rate of interest 340, 342 
„ taxation 118, 127, 133f. 327 
Gavtamiputra Sdtakarnt 19, 141 
Gave 287f 
Gedmsia 214f, 302 
Godavari xv, 3, 8, 12. 286 
Gods ix, xv, 18, 35, 80, 83, lOOf, 147, 474f 
Gold xvii, 191, 217ff. 234, 290, 303, 811, 
314, 327, 330, 341f, 346, 354, 857, 
8595 

Goldsmith 161,194, 199, 232, 234, 243, 
282 

Gopa 47. 75, 119. 128, 136, 379f 
Gof/ii Gosthi 53, 59, 164 
Gramarpddha 42, 166 
Grass-cotter 205f, 260, 267,273 
Greek influence viii. xvff 
Guild 27, 41, 167. 2316, 2666, 299 , 365, 
370, 372. 4K0f, 492 
baik 334 f, 347ff 
laws 23711 241 f, 389 , 479 
as municipal power 188 
Gums 94, 200, 214f 

H 

Harappa 153 
Hastinapur 290 

Bathigr.n pha inscription xviii, 12, S3, 
H'3. 138, 140, 172 
Hawker 254, 338 
Hemp 94 

Herd man xv\ 11, 35, 54, 68ff, 74, 131, 
343, 4296, 449 
Herodotus xvii, 217, 220 
Himalavas 36, 211, 213ff, 218ff, 223, 226, 
290, 292, 311f, 490, 502 


Einajiti, see Fariah 
Hinnetppo, see Crafts, low 
Hiranna, Hiranya 14, 131, 134, 327, 360 
Hirariyamhd, Erannoboas 219 
Hire, rates & terms 66, 383, 391f, 394 
Hited labour xvi, 23, 35, 57, 63, 130, 410, 
424ff, 463, 487 

Hiuen-tsang 30, 32, 69 , 78, 165, 169, 
176, 178, 227, 441, 472 
Hoarding 109, 332, 337, 346 
Horse, medium of exchange 352f 
price 266, 269 
royal monopoly 67f, 322 
sources and species 2106, 320 
worst ip of 81 f 
House-building 201f 

Hunter lOf, 62, 67, 71, 88, 97, 107, 195f, 
348, 438. 4465 
Huviska 359 

I 

Ikfumati, Oxymagis 93, 213, 290 
lndrop,aslha 161, 175 
Indus Sif, 9, 166, 17Bf, 215, 219, 286, 289, 
291, 300, 302, 314 

Interest, rates of xvii, 297, 334f, 338, 340f, 
350, 411 

Iran 7, 289 , 291, 301f, 320 
coins or 354 

Irrigation 9, 22f, 54f, 58, 87, lOOff, 120, 
145 

T-tsing 178, 491 

Ivory, Ivorv-wnrk 74, 196, 199, 212f, 235, 
241, 244, 326, 330 


3 

■Taigir system, see Revenue, transfer of 
Jamuna 179, 175, 292, 301 
Janaka 167, 508 

Janapada 6, Ilf, 106, 182f, 2S5f, 299, 292, 
301 

Ja'atandha 163 
J at aka viff, xii, xixf, 163, 473 
Kulavaka 41, 43, 49f, 410 
Kundla 22f, 424 
Kurudhamma 121f 
od amacca s 3706 
., Baranasi 165 
,, Campd 162 
,, caravans 255, 294 
,, corporate life 496 
„ cow worship 81f 
,, currency 362, 498 
,, deposit 346f 
,, disbi nest dealings 28Sf 
„ famine 96f 
, hired labourer 432 
„ irrigation 104 
„ Mi thi’d 167 
„ ownership of land 16ff 
,, price rates 2665 
,, prostitutes 398f 
,, robber-gangs 3885 
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J at ah a ( contd .) 

on shipwreck 811, 814 
i, slave vii, 4095 
,, speculative trade 250f, 259 
„ taxation 54f, 1215, 142f 
,, Vesali 166 
,, village lord 385 
Java 179, 812, 817, 490f 
Jetavana 16f, 86, 168, 261, 272, 860 
Jetpiaka 41, 66, 186, 236 , 242, 25B, 293 
Jewellery 166, 161, 195, 206f, 234, 267f, 
293, 826, 372 

Jivaka 16, 86, 168, 382, 412, 466f 
Juggler 69, 884, 489, 4621 
Justice xvii, 16f, 41f, 46, 60, 55, 289ff 
Jute 93, 502 

E 

Kahapana, Karsa-, Puna 266ff, 278, 840, 
3665.4966 ' 

Kalilana 177 

Kakani 249 , 266, 857, 862 
Kahhga 3, 5, 7f, 12, 171f, 211f, 222, 227 
famine in 97 
irrigation in 103 
. trade of 3115, 491 
K&marupa 215 

Kamboja viii, Ilf, 210f, 218, 226, 282, 407, 
457 

Kammara xvi, 66, 1925, 2346, 248 
Kampilla, -tya 143, 147, 171, 289 
Kamsa 282, 353, 381 
Kaniska xiv, 102, 359, 601 
Kanyakubja 176, 178 
Kapaavastu 167f, 287 
Kara 127, 325 
Karambiya 300 

Karle cave inscriptions xviii, 12, 185, ISO, 
186, 140, 198, 258, 822, 478f, 492 
Karuia 212 
K&ryacintaka 187 
Kashmir 105, 166, 177, 289f, 322 
Kdsi, -Si 11, 40, 65f, 62, 86, 88, 131, 179. 
235, 441, 608 
clothing 225, 278, 288 
diamond 222 
famine 96f 
forced labour 128 
sandal 216 
Kauslfteyaka 132 
Kaveripaddinam 162 
Kelcaya 289f 

Kenaffa, Katvartta, see Fisherman 
Khdravela 108, 138, 172 
Khattiya, Ksatriya xix, 285, 62, 138, 405, 
435. 4805, 508 
Kinaia 36 

King, estates of 33f, 129f 
A guilds 2415, 261 f 
industries of 62f, 127f, 271, 282, 331 
law-maker 238 

monopolies of 19, 84, 67f, 88, 130, 192, 
224, 298, 812, 331 

prerogative of xix, 285, 42, 124f, 128f , 
185, 188, 148, 242 


King {contd.) 

price-fixing 270f, 381 
responsibility of lOOf, 1105, 116f, 81 9f 
unfair receipts 183, 276, 282,472 
Kir at a 10, 218f, 216, 219, 457 
Koliya 22f, 179, 871, 424, 469, 480 
KosaJa,-ia'a xv, xx, lit. 2, 40, 62, 459, 
608 

citieB of 1635 
diamond 222 
famine in 96f 
irrigation in 101 
roads of 2S75 
Kosambi, Kaut ■ 165, 2875 
Kma xif, 106, 161, 1725, 181 
Krsnal a 357, 360, 497f 
Kula 49, 62f, 66, 236, 238, 240, 244, 262, 
384 • 

Kulika 188 

Kuru xiif, xx, 11, 22, 279, 508 
city 165, 179 
famine 97f, 107 
piety 111, 399 
Kurujaiygata, Ksja- 290 
Kusdna vi, xv 

foreign trade 291 f, 818f, 866, 492 
public works 102, 146, 172 
KusinSra 6Sf, 179, 287 
Kutumbika xvi, 25, 29, 35f, 183, 486 

L 

Lao 94, 200, 207, 217, 304, 330, 360 
LaisBez fairs 144f, 207, 382 
Land, alienation 28, 81, 84, 88, 116 
classification 1185, 122 
gift 175, 25f 
impsrtibility 21 
lease 17f, 130 
mortgage 145, 33 
ownership xvii, 135, 174, 188f 
possession 13f 
sale 145, 25f, 28, 33, 133 
suit l6f, 31 
survey 121 

unearned increment on 133 
Lata 245 

Leather-work, -er 196, 200, 206, 248, 404, 
4556, 459f, 502 
Licchavi 60, 462 
License 394 

Liquor-house 41, 161. 233f, 343, 3956, 415 
Livestock 616, 130 
LudQaka see Hunter 


M 

Madhyadeia xfxf, Ilf, 16 6, 235, 452 
Madra 10, 12, 175, 211,289 
Magadha vi, xv, xx, 5, Ilf, 34f, 49f, 68, 
88, 95, 100, 162f, 165, 17fif, 180, 226, 
275, 289 , 851, 388, 412, 440, 469, 508 
Mahabhirata xiff, xixff 
on agricultural lean 108 
„ animal breeding 616 


65 — 1865B 
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Mahabh&rata ( contd .) 
on animal protection 69 EE 
„ barbarian tribes 10 
„ Campa 162 
,, Dvaraka 173 
,, famine 97fE 
„ forests 85, 87 . 
geography of xi, 11 
on harvest 91 
,, irrigation lOOff 
,, Kampilya 171 
,, Milhila 167 
„ ownership of land 17, 21 
, , popular revolt 56 
„ Rajagpha, -gaha 163 
„ taxation 11711, 132, 325 
,, village lord 43f, 186f 
Mahajana/iada lOff 
Mahanadi 66, 222, 301 
Mahanama 418 
Mali&vastu x, 23 
Mahen;o-daro 153 
Mahi 211 
Mahinda viii 
Mahifmati 227, 287 
Ma'aya hills 216, 223 
Malini river 289 
Maila 11, 63, 179, 480 
Malted. 8 

Manasara 154f, 165 

Mandara 218 

Mardasor inscription 245 

Mania, fro 49, 79, 82, 101, 107f, 464f 

Manu xriiiff, 495 

on anin al breeding 61 
„ animal protect .on 69, 75, 449 
„ currency 357, 3S3, 495F 
„ -chtatB 393 
„ forert 84 
„ gambling 395 
„ guild '282, 238, 2406, 503 
„ Jaigir sysvin 48, 186T 
„ ownership of land 14. 22 
„ pariah castes A cal'lmgt 4376 
„ partibility of land 21 
„ pdce-fijjng 270 
,, rates oj interest 340f 
„ roads 159 
„ robbery 390 
„ sale of JicpiOT 397 
„ rlares 406ff, 495 
,, social contract 116f 
,, taxation 1176, 324 l. R30 
„ village lord 456. 47, 186J 
Market 189. 253, 2056. 2746, 264 , 287, 
•295 . 347, 362 . 451 

control of 1S6 , 207, 2706, 252fE, 31fl£t. 

324, 392 

M Ssaka, Mas a 2'66ff, 273, 340, 353, 857, 
3616. 426.' mi 

Mofhurfi rriri, 109,.172f, 244, 276f-280, 
34Pf, 384, 4771 
Mcisya xx. 8. 11, 63 
16 airyar.ydyc 6U5f 

Manrva adumiistiniteu .42, 102f, 168f, 186, 
1.94 2U7, 270, 2B£,3B2f, 380, 498 


Maurya (contd.) ~ ■ - 

admiralty 299, 312 
bureaucracy 46, 186, 828 
famine under 95f, 107, 109 
taxation 125f, 129fif, 139, 141, 19* 
trade 812, 323 
Mayamata 154f, 165, 234 
Measures 27S8F. 324, 331 f 
Mechanisation 99ff, 207 S, 349 
Megasthenea xvff, six, 12, 466, 472, 498f 
on animal protection 71f, 373, 449 
„ dress ISSf 

,, famine xvi, 95, 107, 499 
„ honesty of people 387 
,, husbandmen 61, 105f, 183 
,, inferior rates 4% 

• „ irrigation officers 102f, 371 

„ ownership of land 29 
„ Pahboihra 176f, 186, 239. 812, 328, 
499 

- „ punishment. for theft 890 

„ rainfall 4 

,, ‘seventli caste’ xvi, 370 
„ slavery 423, 499 
,, smith’s functions 194 
„ survey of land 121, IS, 371 
,, Tavrobanc SSf), 224, 032 
„ lax' 32, 129f, 139 
Menander 175, 279 
Merit 218 

Mesopotamia, trade with SfELS 
Messenger 136, 268 
Middleman 257, 284, 332, S4S 
Mikndcpafih o x, 506 
cm bc!i 124 

„ dries 15QK, 1601,172 
[ ,, land 15 

! rains E2, 105 

„ seaborne trade 8IH, 425 
j Mine rvri.f®, 4a. 13D„ ISM, 2175,, ffiffl, 

1 SSI, S77 

| Milhilu 50, 16BT, 266T, 289 
Mieovha 62, B2, 216, 219, 224, 226. 888, 
422f, 432, 441, 4BM, 484ft, 499 
Moggallunn viii, 279 

Monnpolv 2717, 2BB, 306, 807- SIS, SLS, 
322,3111,364 

Municipality 58, 1844, IBB, 866,4® 
Musician 59, 234, 245, 876, 388f 

I * 

Naia 453, 506 
IVafo/rBra, see'W.iclcsr'Wjjrk 
Naiantl(i 178,287 

Ndrada Sm-rli xviii, 31, 54, 395, 495 
.on uppremteesb us 287 
,, guild tews 238 F 
„ .slavery :408ft, -485 
Narmada 7f,12, 300,815,823 
Nasilt cave inscription xviii, IS, IfiCf, 18, 

130, i3e,i4o;j87, m,m\, m, am, 

318, 322, m, files, 363, -'374, 4781,422, 
60S 

N as Ado, N %o~xv i , ill , 58 , ■ 71,107 , 387, -404, 
447S “ 
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Nigama 143, 165, 168, 166, 1823, 244, 382, 
460 ‘ 

Ntkkha, Niska 2663, 360, 382, 498 
Nilakahapatfa 363, 496 
Non 479 

0 

Officials 19, 43f, 121, 125, J30, 263. 268 
285, 321, 3693 

payment of 34, 43f, 136f, 37711 
Otl-presser 90, 205, 208, 235 941, 2i3 
Omphi 1681' 

Ophir, Sophir 179f 

P 

Pada 360, 862f, 496 
Pablava 88, 1U2, 169, 467 
Painter 203f, 243 

Paithan, Paethana, Pratixthana 223,2871 
Pancdta as, 11, 171, I7ti,889(, 603 
Pdnmi x'ff, 57, 168, 382 
on cow-killms 77 
,, currently 853, 3601 
,, hired labour 426 
on Kapisd 92, 217 
i, Karusa 212 
i, pariahs 435 
,, Sivapura 237 
„ sreni 231 
Pdpa.-va 179, 211, .287 
Pariah 161, 184, 423, 435ff, 48-1 f, 4871 
Park 2, 15, 22, 35, 50, 80, 93, 128, 158, 
160, 164, 167, 169, 172, 174f. 139, 260, 
376 

Parana 132 

Pasenadi 40, 163, 239 
Pafai't, -lene 4, 178 

P&tuHputru, .pu ita, ~gdma viiif, si, Sf, xvii 
157, 162, 166, (71, 176f, 186, 201, 285, 
287ff, 358, 839, 499 
Patatijah sii, xv, 178, 366, 197, 504 
Pattana, Parana, -gdnia 156, 158, I79f, 
250, 288, 297, 299(1 
Pau.ro 182 

Peari, -fishery 197, 223f, 299, 7103, 310, 
812 , 322 , 326 

Perfumery 04, 131, 156, 197f, 2115, 234. 

264, 267. 3035, 308f, 326F, 330 
Periplua xvii, xix, 62, 363, 502 

ports and marts in 168, 173, 180. 212f, 
2161, 219, 221 

on seaborne trade SOI, 303f(, 31C 
Philoatratos 169, 215 
Pilot 294 , 29Sf, 315 
Piracy 316, 323,391. 

Piiny xv, xvii. 5, 502 
on cities 154, 169, 171£ 

,, exports to Home 307f, 81*1 
,, gold mines 2191 
„ land-sighting bird 300 
,, pearl-fishery 197 
„ piracy 316 
,, precious stones 223 
„ salt range 321, 323 


Pliny (cortfd.) 

,, spices & perfumes 94, 214 
, , trad., route* 299f, 306 
Police 19, 133, 293f, 328f, 373f 
Poor law 146 
Poik 771 
Par os 169 

Potter, -y 206, 234, 213, 250, 283, 327, 
380, 349, 352, 427, 460 
Prdcyu xx, 11, 212 
see P«66flnftt 
Prdgjyoiisa 111, 212. 602 
Pra'amba 289 

Prauoyu 129 138, 330, 503f 
Presents -11, 65, 131 f 
Price £65ff. 274, 325 
control 270, 321 
fixing 2691, 327, 3311 
rates of 268f 
rise ot 258. 270JI 

Priest 36. 44f. 57, 65, 82, 96f, 140, 147, 
243, 47 iff 

Professions 1.1 , lt>3, 435, 459 
Properly, corporate 22ff 
deposit of 349 
expropriation 109 
I restitution of stolen 146f, 329 

1 lax <d 322, 127 

j Prostitute 2331, 330, 39Jff, 415 
i Ptolemy xvii, 10. 316 

on cities 105. 168, 171ff, 176, 1771, 180 
Pu65on(u 269 

Public auction 24, 31, 1S3, 186, 269. 272, 
329 

loan 18of 

works 49 f, 57 f, 115, 241, 351 
Puga 5K. 185, 188, 261f, 210 
Putthusa vii. xv, 50, 404, 4451T 
Pundm fi, 12, 109, 212. 226 , 288. 313 
Parana tc(>inl357. 363 
Puranai xitff, xtx, 104, 100, 505 
Puri iri-2. 172 
riMtahlculi 171, 2fiM 

R 

Raiufai! 4, 6. 81, S'Jff, 105, 111 
Rajaguka, -gr?t» xv, xvii, 15, 51, 62, 86. 
16-21, ITC/lTS, 181, 184, 261 f, 268, 287, 
3631 , 331, 398, 400, 446, 467, 496 
I Rajahariya, see Porccd labour 
I Raiiu 125, 132E, 371 
Iiajjuka , Rdjiikn 1251, 371 
liamiijarga xiiiff, xixf 
on aliiitlsa 69f 
,, Aijodliya L64f 
cantfa'a 436f 
j .. famine 97 if 

• ,, forest 85 

geography of 8 
: on irrigation 101, 104 

,, Kanyakubja 178 
,, Mathura. 172 
,, ownership oi land 39 
„ Talcsim 168, 170f 
Rathahira, see Leather- work 
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Religion 473ff, 489, 492f 
Resources, natural 10, 38, 1906E 
Rest-bcuse 60f, 145, 15?, 189,292 
Revenue 24, 26, 31f, 43, 109, 112, 11B66 
3186,366, 401 

oppressive collection 142f, 320 
lebate and remission 19, 122, 13off, 
820, 325, 328 

trans er 19f, 31, 3811. 45, 48, 1361, 3201 
■ River system 4IT, t-8, 104 
Road 22, 145, 170, 173ft, 286 ft, 329 
Roid making 49, 55, 85, 145, 159, 2=7, 292 
Rubbeis and ihievea 15, 35, 43, 55f, b8, 98, 
107, 112, 133. 143, 187, 236, 293, 321, 
329. 340, 3886, 396 

Rome, trade with 179, 197, 200, 222, 291, 
3066, 3131, 492 
coins of 3091 

Rorulca, Roruva 179f, 2S8f, 300, 315 
Rudradaman xviii, 12, 363, 496, 504 
on lard revenue 126f, 141, 503 
„ Sudariana Lake 103, 127 
Ripa,-sutta, see Coins 


S 

Sabka 55, 68f, 187, 189, 334 
SacriBces, drain on treasury 147 
for rains 111 

Saka xi, 47, 103, 127, 168f, 288, 291, 309, 
323, 457,490, 601. 

Sikadwtpa 113 
Sakata 175f, 211, 289 
Sdketa, see Ayodhya 
Sakya 167f, 179, 371, 418, 469, 480, 499 
corporate life 60, 424 
tribal land 22f 
Saia 22, 50f, 55 

Salt 19, 130, 21 If. 322, 327, 342 
Samahartr 119, 127, 134, 136 , 372, 377 
Samdja 59, 383, 462f 

Sainglia 18f, 51, 64, 96, 184, 264 , 334, 
348f, 417, 421, 482, 484f 
corruption in 478f 
Samiihahitavadi 187 

Sanrhi inscriptions ix, xvii, C2f, 241, 261, 
874, 492 

Sandal 16, 85,94, 1976, 215f, 267, 269, 
303. 326 

Sangitikaraka ix 
Sanmdhatr 325, 377 
Sanlagdra 60, 168 
Sanputla ix 

SaHhavaha, Satlka- 35, 133, 179f, 188, 
244, 255, 258f, 286f, 291, 293f, 298. 
328 

Sastra literature vi, xviiif, 57, 62, 473, 
495f, 505 
Satamana 498 
Sdiavdhana xv, 1R0 
commerce 813 
irrigation lli3 

land giant 18ff, 31, 130, 187 
taxation 139, 141f 


Savalthi, Sravasti 39, 61, 86, 109, 163, 
184, 235, 255, 257, 261, 2666, 287, 839, 
896, 452 

Seal 25, I87f, 244, 263, 329, 851 
Seaport, see Pattana 

Security, Surety 250, 259, 3S8f, 343, 393, 
409 

Senabhakta 132 
Serf 424 

Service, see Officials 
Sctavya 287 

Sefthi, S'tftki xix, 36, 45, 62ff, 68, 122; 
160, 182, 188, 233, 26'lfT, 267f, 290, 420, 
428, 467, 471, 4S06E, 492 
Ship-huildina 202; 297f, 377 
Shop 98, 160, 167, 170ff, 253f 
Shop keeper 260, 388 

Silk 93, 198f, 2256, 290, 301, 308ff, '326, 
330, 502 

Silpatastra 154, 158, 174, 182, 203 
Silver 220f, 309, 354, 357, 360ff 
Sippa, see Crafts 
Sila, see King's estates 
Sin, Sin 227, 267 
Slaughter-house 67, 74, 77f, 161, 208 
Slave vii, xvi, 23, 35, 50, 63, 66, 99, 128, 
130, 237, 266, 268, 303f, 339, 844, 363, 
856, 407ff, 483, 487 
Snake-charmer 268, 464f 
Snake-doctor 4656 
Social contract ll6f, 145 
Socotra 304, 306 
Solomon 1796 
Sovira 179, 211, 289, 300f 
Speculation 259, 295, 332, 337 
Spices 94, 134, 200, 214f, 290, 308, 310, 
327 

Spies 75, 142, 243, 268, 374, 379, 386, 392, 
400f 

Srer it 65, 231ff, 240, 244f, 467 see Guild 
Srinagan 177 
Srotriya 76, 140 
Standard of living 2726 
Sthanika 47, 136, 3796 
Stone, precious 156, 191, 199f, 222f, 
234, 288, 290, 305, 308, 3106, 322, 
330 

Stone-cntter 134, 203, 243, 327 
Strabo xv, xvii 
on craftsmen 206 
,, Indo-Egyptian trade 306 
,, land 23, 125, 130 
,, mining 191f, 217f 
„ Palibothra 177, 186 
.. rivers & rains 4& 

,, salt range 221 
,, Taxila 169 

Street 159, 170, 1736E, 264 
Street corporation 51, 184 , 235 
Stupa 181, 203, 482, 499 
Subsidy 107ff, 110, 146, 240, 321 
Sidra 62, 127, 284, 827, 331. 340, 386, 407, 
416, 4226, 485, 446f, 4836E, 499 
Sugar 205, 208, 3086 

Sugarcane 93f, 108,. 128, 143, 213, 254, 
304, 342 
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Sukraniti six 

on cities 154, 159 
„ dislonest dealings 282 
u drinking bouse 397 
„ fees for metal work 195 
„ irrigation 102 
,, popular revolt 66 
„ ratio between gold and silver 363f 
„ taxation 1175, 325, 327, 329 
„ trade guild 258f 
„ village lord 47 
,, weights and measures 2752 
Sunidlu 176 
Surasena xx, 11, 172 
Sur&ftra 12, 93, 212, 232, 801, 315 
S&rparaka , Sarpdragd, Sup drd 180, 300, 
302, 313 
Siito 203, 608 

Buvanya, -varno 14, 857, 8605, 896, 4971 -■ 
Suvanyabhumi vii, 216, 219, 259, 301, 312, 
425 

Sweeper 73, 128, 235, 446 

T 

faaara 228, 288 

Tailoring 206, 234, 2691, 266, 392, 468 
Takkola 301 

Taksaiita, Takkasi'a, Taxila 66, 156, 1685, 
188,244,267,289,358,382, 444, 464, 
466 

Tamil countries xv, 8, 20, 24, 106, 143, 
197, 2131, 216, 220, 2223, 228, 300, 
302, 3091, 351, 490 

TamraUpti 6, 180, 2141, 219, 2241, 2881, 
293, 301, 3111, 491 
Tantrayukii 6001 
Tapti 8 

Taxation, see .Revenue 
Teacher 61f, 101, 267, 363, 3813 
Temple 2, 35, 63, 1591, 169, 174, 181. 186, 
203, 241, 245, 324 
Tipitaka viiB 
Ttsta x 

Toll 31, 76, 241, 263, 267, 3193 
Tonnage 298 

Tortoise shell 197, 226, 304 , 309 
Tosali 177 

Treasury 263, 3291, 1081, 112, 123, 129, 
133, 1.35, 1381, 144, 146, 362, 372, 892 
Turuska 216 


U 

Udayana 165 
Udayin 176 

Ujjatni, Vjjeni, Ozene 53, 95, 168, 216, 
223, 227, 287 f, 291, 440 
Underworld 401 
University 167, 166, 1685, 178 
Upapatakin 386 

Usavadata 18, 20, 146, 3341, 503 
Usury xvii, xix, 361, 40, 115, 238, 297, 
3373, 3471 
Uttarakuru 22 


UttarapaOcala 40, 457 
Uitarapatha xx, 11, 211, 290 

* y 

Vatfdhaki xvi, 56, 2003, 236. 2435, 346, 
3771, 468 

VaUya, Vena 36, 60, 781, 2321, 235, 327. 
840, 4' Of, 487 

Vajjt 11, 96, 157. 166, 176, 489 
Vent so, Vatsa 11, 165, 227 
Vandyu 210f 

Vovga 5, 8, 12, 226, 288, 301, 313, 440, 
491 

Vannadasi 898 

Varna, see Caste 

Vania xix, 61, 318, 337, 369 

Vaiiipha Dha’masulra xviii, 54, 139, 852 

V-aiifihipuua Pulumayi 181 

Vassakdra 176 

Pastuvidya 154 

Vaffagamani vii 

Vedeha, Vi- xx, 40, 63, 165, 266, 289, 399, 
440, 508 

Vedisa, Vi- 53, 213, 287 
Veya, see Wicker-work 
Veraflja 289 

Vesali 15, 88, 96, 166, 268, 287, 351, 398 
Vested interest 4753, 492 
Vidarbha 8, 12, 2221, 287 
Vidudabha 168, 418 
Vidura 417 

Vihdra 52, 158, 163, 185, 267, 269 
Vtjaya, prince 180, 298, 311 
Vikramaditya 168, 281 
Village boundary 24, 64 
buildings 491, 201 
collective fine on 641 
grant ol 185, 33, 385, 50, 462 
industrial 11, 56f, 188, 201, 235, 452 
lord, see Gdmabhojaka 
ownership of land 225 
patriarchal 27 
protection ol 106f, 183 
religious bequest by 521, 258 
- remission ol tax 387 1 
school 511 

severalty & joint 261 
transformation ol 156 
types of lOf 

Vindhyas 3, 8, 10, 212, 223, 287, 292 
Visdkha Migdramdla 16, 86 
Vtjaya 25, 188, 263 

Vignt i SmTti xviii, 135, 139, 271, 3271, 330 
343, 345, 367, 896, 438, 496f 
Vifti, see Forced labour 
Vivita 1321 

Vohdra, see Commerce 
Voyage 296f, 305, 3141, 845 
Vjhatpati xviii, 38, 30, 58, 139, 2381, 283, 
842, 345, 892, 395, 429 

V 

Wage 428 

Ward 162, 167, 184, 189 
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Washerman 161, 204f, 235, 368, 375, 468 
Water carrier 426, 424 
Waterworks 58, lOOff, 150 
Weaver 196, 2256, 235f, 241s 243, 245, 
273, 334, 348, 460f, 468 
Weights 274ff, 28lff, 324, 328, 331f 
Weil 102, 160, 189, 292 
Wicker-work 56, 134, 206, 244. 327, 349, 
404, 461f, 459 

Wine 41, 206, 217, 266 , 296, 303. S09, 
326', 330, 342, 395f, 468 
Witch craft 378, 393, 466 
Wood-cutter 205 

Wont 74, 198f, 226f, 283, 290, 296 , 309, 
322, 326, 330, 341, 502 


Wrestler 69, 161, 38S 
Writing xvii, 87, 206 

Y 

Yahkha 293f, Stiff, 423 
Yajflavalkya Smrti xviii, 21, 239, 271, 283, 
330, 342, 494ff, 608 
Yona, Tatiana viii, 1?5, 407, 457, 601 
Yuktikalpataru 154, 297 


z 


Zemindar; 38f, 137, 486 




